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TO THE 


- AD DR ESS this to you, as to a PTA different Hi the 
Author of theſe Letters. My reſpect for I.. B's character will 


. not ſuffer me to think you the ſame. Your Advertiſement 1 is the 


crudeſt and moſt unmanaged attack on the honour of his deceaſed 


Friend ; and he appears to be under all the wo of that facred rela- : 
tion, to defend and protect it. 


Your Charge, againſt Mr. Pore, is in theſe words, _ The 


4 « original draughts [of theſe Letters] were intruſted to a man, on 
„whom the Author thought he might entirely depend, after he 
« had exacted from him, and taken his promiſe, that they ſhould 
% never go into any hands, except thoſe of five or fix perſons, Who 


„were then named to him. In this confidence, the author reſted 
"6 


ſecurely for ſome years; and though he was not without ſuſpi- 


s cion that they had been communicated to more perſons than he 
0 


intended they ſhould be, yet he was kept, by repeated aſſuran- 


« ces, even from ſuſpecting that any copies had gone into hands 
% unknown to him. But this man was no ſooner dead, than 
he received information that an entire edition of 1500 co- 
40 * of theſe Papers had been printed ; that this very man had 


"SO 2 2 — corrected 


540 | To THE EDITOR 


« corrected the preſs, and that he had left them in the hands of 


the printer, to keep with great ſecrecy till further orders. The 


* honeſt printer kept his word with him better than he kept his 


« with his friend: fo that- the whole edition came, at laſt, into 
the hands of the author, except ſome few copies, which this per- 
* ſon had taken out of the heap, and carried away. Theſe are 


% doubtleſs the copies which have been handed about, not very 
6 privately, ſince his death. The reſt were all deſtroyed in one 
„common fire —By theſe copies it appeared, that the man who: 
if had been guilty of this breach of truſt, had taken upon him fur- 

& ther to divide the ſubject, and to alter and omit paſlages, accord= 


ing to the ſuggeſtions of his own fancy. What aggravates this. 


6 proceeding extremely is, that the author had told him, on ſeveral 
s occaſions, amongit other reaſons, why he could not conſent to 
the publication of theſe papers, that they had been written in too 
« much heat and hurry for the public eye.—He chanced to know 
that ſcraps and fr agments of theſe papers had been employed to 
« ſwell a monthly magazine, and that the ſame honourable em- 
50 ployment of them was to be continued The Editor, there- 
fore, Who has 1 in his bands the genuine EN to 5 

VVV = 
This is the charge. Aud as 4 the fat, that «« Mr. P. did print 
an entire edition of Lord B's letters without his conſent,” it 
muſt, as far as I can ſee, be taken for granted. For the Man ac- 
cuſed is dead. lle cannot ſpeak for himſelf; and his. papers, 
which might have ſpoken for him, were all of them deviſed, by ' 
the dying Mart 5 laſt Will, to the truſt and abſolute zo of his 
noble friend. 
My complaint (and, 1 Fe myſelf; all . men will 
3 me in it) is, that the charge is in forced with ſo unfriendly, 
nay, fo vindictive a ſeverity, that the public is even invited to think 

the worſt of the offender's intention: there being nothing ſo baſe, 
or ſo mean, which the terms of the accuſation will not juſtify them 


to infer from it. 
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OF THE LETTERS. 4 
Since, therefore, you have ſo far forgot the office of a fair accuſer, 
as not only to avoid aſſiſting the judgment of the tribunal, you ap- 


: peal to, in the nature of the FacrT ; but to prefer your accuſation 


in ſuch terms as muſt neceſſarily miſlead it; fet me be allowed to 
remind the Public of what you have ſo diſingenuouſly omitted or 


diſguiſed. Which I ſhall do no otherwiſe, than by conſidering all 


the poſſible motives Mr P. could have for this action, ſuppoſing 


it to have been committed in the manner charged upon him. For 
though the Motive cannot ſo alter the nature of actions, as to make 
that right, which, in itſelf, is wrong: yet it may alleviate the 
weiglit of the very worſt; it may make others pardonable, which 
are confefledly bad ; and in ſome again, it may give even to their 
5 obliquities, an amiableneſs which a truly generous mind would ho- 
nour; and which the ſevereſt caſuiſts would only degrade into the 
limbus of their ſplendida peccata. Whether the crime, in queſtion, 
be not of this claſs muſt be ſubmitted to the tribunal, to which 
we now make our joint appeal. 


In an offence of this nature, committed by one Author againſt 


another, the Motive, that moſt readily: occurs to us, is Plagiariſm s 
S that one might ſuſpe&t this breach of Truſt was accompanied with 
an intended violation of property; aud that the offender propoſed 
aſſuming to himſelf the glory of his friend's performance; eſpe- 
eially as he took the liberties here complained of, . to divide the 
7 ſubject, and to alter and omit paſſages according to the ſuggeſ- 
e tions of his own fancy.” But if, in criminal proceedings, it be 
held a reaſonable anſwer to the charge of a paultry theft, that the . 
accuſed was immenſely rich, we ſhall need no other plea to acquit . 
Mr. P. of this ſuſpicion. Beſides, the Author of the Letters was 
well known to all L. B's friends; the title- page of this ſurrep- 
titious edition tells us, they were written by a P. ſon of Qua- 


liiy; and the honeſt printer himſelf knew the true author, as 


appears by his khins to Lord B. with information of the 


I 500 copies. 5 
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542 TO THE EDITOR 


As to any lucrative views; if Mr. P's beneficent temper, his ge- 
nerous contempt of money, which made him at ſeveral periods of 


| his life refuſe an honourable Penſion from miniſters of more than 


one denomination, #and decline every other way of eſtabliſhing his 


fortune than by a noble appeal to the public taſte : If this, 1 ſay, 
will not acquit him of ſo mean a ſuſpicion, I might appeal to the 


very circumſtances of the fact itſelf. He prints, at a conſiderable 


.expence, 1500 copies of an eighteen-penny pamphlet, to lie in the 
printer's warehouſe ; and which, according to your awn account, 
did actually lie there till his death. And what book ? one, which 
of all the Author's writings, was leaſt calculated to catch the pub- 
lic attention (however this extraordinary Advertiſement may now 
raiſe their curioſity) as the ſubject of it had been ſo often hack- 
ney'd over in the papers of the CRarTs MAN. Had Profit been 
_ point, who can doubt but he had rather choſen ſome of Lord 5 


B's biftorical tracts, which he had equally i in his poſſeſſon? * 


Leaſt of all will it be ſuſpected to have been done to injure L 5 
B. in his Fame or Fortune; ; the book itſelf being manifeſtly cal- : 
culated to ſupport both, by putting him! in that light wherein he 
moſt affects to be ſeen, 4 diſpaſtonate and d. fintereſted Lover of 
| his Country. Had Mr. P. deſigned to hurt his eaſe or reputation, 
he would probably have enriched us with his philoſophical or theo- | 
logical works, where his noble Friend gives leſs quarter to religious 
prejudices, than, here, to political corruptions: and which, 1 
their being kept — ia Religion of one : conſiderable ; 
: advantage. 27 | 
„ ward, had Mr. P. been 3 to bimſelf of any i = 
oblique, or unfriendly motive, how happened 1 it that, at his death, 
he choſe it ſhould come to the knowledge of his Friend! ? That - 
he did chuſe it, is moſt certain. « His honeſt printer,” you tell 
us, „ faithfully kept his word with him.“ ' His laſt illneſs was long i 
and tedious, and known by him, as well as by his phyſicians, to 
be fatal. He might therefore have burnt theſe I 500 copies with a 
| ſecrecy 
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OF THE LETTERS. 543 


Ae equal to the oſtentation with which they were all de eflroyed 


in one common fire by this depoſitary of the Writings and Reputa- 
tion of a Man, whoſe laſt vows to Heaven were 985 the proſperity 


of his ſurviving Friend. 


But, if we allow the fact, ſome reaſon, after all, muſt be given 


for committing it. We have ſeen the high abſurdity of ſuppoſing 


it to be on any of the motives already mentioned: which, indeed, 
only Envy and Malignity can ſuggeſt. One, only, remains: and 


bappily, it is that which every man, at firſt fight, muſt acknow- 
ledge to be the true; 3 An exceſſive and ſuperſtitious zeal for Lord B's 
glory. He paid, as all the world knows, a kind of idolatrous ho- 
mage to the divine attributes of his friend. And ſhould this be 
thought a folly by ſober admirers, (a ſtrange one it muſt be to Lord 
B. himſelf) yet, ſure his Lordſhip, gs the laſt, in , 
ſhould be the firſt, in pity, to forgive it. 


He was not only the warmeſt advocate for his Lordſhip 8 Private 


and public V irtues againſt bis adverſaries, but even againſt himſelf. 

It was his common ſubject of complaint, amongſt his other friends, 

that Lord * Was faultily negligent of his glory, even where the 
good of his country, and the happineſs of the world depended on 

its being unveiled. That, though he ſeemed to be ſent down hi- 
ther by Providence, from ſome higher ſphere, to become the con- 


ſervator of the Rights and Reaſon of mankind, yet he ſuffered his 
actions to be miſrepreſented, and his character to be blackened, even 


Where the ſhewing himſelf, truly, tended to the happineſs of the 
erroneous. And this being an important concern, was the reaſon, 
1 ſoppoſe, why his Friend choſe to prevent the lofs of theſe Leiters: 
which, likewiſe, very well accounts for his allaying the extreme 
ſplendor of them, ſo offenſive to mere mortals, with that terreſtrial 
mixture of his own. The very circumſtance, which you, Sir,. 


well expreſs, where you ſay, „“ he had taken upon him, further 


to divide the ſubject, and to alter and omit paſſages, according 


“to the ſuggeſtions of his owu fancy.” 5 Ferhape too he thought 
himſelz 
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544 TO THE EDITOR 


himſelf ſomething more than a Porte-feuille of his friend's papers 3 
for he frequently told his acquaintance (to whom I appeal on this 
occaſion) that L. B. would, at his death, leave his writings to his 


ediſpoſal. A mutual confidence! which they placed in one ano- 


ther. But the execution of Mr. P's part, at the ſame time that it 


makes the other probable, prevents our having any written evidence 
of it. But concerning the particular nature of thoſe changes and 
interpolations, and the difference between the two editions, 1 ſhall 
fay no more at preſent. 
Having ſeen Mr. P's motives for printing, the reader may be cu- 
rious to know when he thought of publiſping. It could not be till 
he had the Author's leave: that, the long detention of the pamphlet 
in the printer's warehouſe ſufficiently ſhews. It could not be in 
expectation of his death: That, the great diſparity in the chance 
of ſurvivorſhip will not allow us to ſuppoſe. Beſides, to what pur- 
| poſe was the expence of printing, and the hazard of ſecreting an 
edition, projected now, when he would have had it equally 1 in his 
power, if that event happened, to do it then? We have nothing 
left, even on your own ſtate of the caſe, but to believe that he ex- 
| pected very ſpeedily to obtain L. B's concurrence, What grounds 
be had for ſuch expectation, the prudent diſpoſition of his Papers 
will not permit us to ſay. 
The too eager purſuit then of his Friend 8 Glory * his only 
motive for this preſumptuous liberty (a truth fo evident, that, I 
am perſuaded, Mr. P. has not a ſingle Friend or Acquaintance „ 
maining, who does not as firmly believe it, as that L. B. wrote 
the Letters, and that Mr. P. committed them to the preſs) fince 
this, I ſay, is the caſe, his Lordſhip's known Virtue will never ſuf- 
fer me to ſuppoſe that you, Sir, and the Author of theſe Letters, 
can be the ſame perſon. 5 
His known Wiſdom would leſs endure ſuch an Fan What- 0 
ever you, Sir, may think, his Lordſhip's glory will never ſtand fairer 
with poſterity, than in the lines of this immortal Poet. So that to defile 
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OF THE LETTERS, 545 


the mirror, which holds him up, by a kind of magic virtue, to the 
admiration of all times and places, would indeed ſhew him more 
detached from the world, and indifferent to cenſure, than even you, his 


apologiſt, think fit to repreſent him. It muſt ſurely be ſome fatal 


neceſſity that could make him willing to riſque ſo flattering an ad- 
vantage. And yet your Advertiſement ſupplies neither him nor your 


reader with any excuſe of this nature. You thought fit, I will 

ſuppoſe, that ſome reaſon ſhould be given for the publication of 
the Letters, But had not your bookſeller done this already, when 
he fo often told the public, that it was “ to prevent their being 
66 * impoſed on by a ſpurious and mangled edition, of which one or 


& two ſcraps had appeared in a Magazine!“ Poſlibly you will ſay, 


the reader might expect to know how they came there. Why 


then did you not ſeek out and detect the man engaged in that H- 


nourable employment, as by a proper irony you call it? Sure it 


was no difficult matter : for you tell us, again, that ſome of the 


copies had been handed about not very privately ſince Mr. P's death. 
Belides, the Law would have obliged the proprietor of the Maga- Is 


zine to diſcover from whom he had received his ſtolen goods, Why 5 
then ſo much tenderneſs for him, who manifeſted his deſign by 


Publ. ſbing, and ſo little for him, who only gave ſuſpicion of it, by 
PE. printing + ? Or did the ORDER or T'HiNGs, which, indeed, (in Mr. 
P's Language of his Lordſhip) was here violated, require, that 
Vengeance ſhould purſue, and trace up the crime, to the original 
offender : who had ſo audaciouſly ſtretched his hand to the forbidden 
tree, and gathered, without leqye, of the knowledge of political 
Good and Evil? Or if the ſeverity of juſtice required even this; 
was it not enough to ſay, that the miſchief came firſt from Mr. P. 
by his giving abroad too many copies; without telling their 
COMMON. ENEMiEs, that he had printed fifteen hundred? For 
it came not from theſe, (which, you own, 6 were all deſtroyed 
in one common Fire)“ but from a ſtraggling copy which ei- 


caped that deſolation. As this brand therefore on Mr. Pope's me- 
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566 TO THE EDITOR 


mory. was needleſs, it could not come from the hand of his no- 
ble Friend. 

But whatever high notions I myſelf may have of L. B. 1 am 
not ſo vain to think my readers mult needs ſubſcribe to them. They 


may, Sir, for aught 1 know, believe you and him to be the ſame. 
And then, 1 am half afraid, even his character, great as it is, will 


not ſecure him from their cenſure. Are the laws of F riendſhip then 


ſo weak (may ſome of them be apt to ſay) are its bonds ſo flight, 


that one imprudent action committed againſt the humour of a friend, 


(in a miſtaken fondneſs for his Glory which came near to Adora- 
tion) that xe ſhall obliterate the whole merit of a life of ſervice, 


though flowing from the warmeſt heart that the paſſion of Friend- 
ſhip ever took poſſeſſion of? Obliterate, will they ſay, nay purſue, 
with inexorable vengeance, the poor delinquent to the foot of the 


| moſt mercileſs tribunal ; hat PuBLiIc, one part of which he had 
5 much offended by a vigorous war upon the general profligacy of 
manners; another, much more offended by the inſufferable ſplen- 
dor of his talents; and no ſmall nor inconſiderable part, by his over- 
zealous attachment to his very ACCUSER ? Unhappy Poet! will 

| they ſay, who has received the only wound to his Honour from . 
the hand of that Friend, whoſe reputation, for many years, he 
had fingly ſupported againſt an almoſt univerſal prejudice. But 


more unhappy FRIENDSHIP, if theſe be thy iniquitous conditions l 


Who after this ſhall ſeek, in Thee, a ſolace for the cares of private ; 


Life; or believe Thee to be, what thou haſt been- ſo often boaſted, 


the pureſt and largeſt ſource of public Virtue ? Never, after this, 


wilt Thou be thought deſerving of a fairer or better progeny than 


MODERN PATRIOTISM, Where true Love of our Country i is, There 
F riendſhip wears a different face. At ſuch time it has been known, 

that when real and repeated 1 injuries had torn in ſunder a well- 
united Friendſhip, the death of one has buried every paſt reſent- 


ment, and revived, in the boſom of the other, all his ancient ten- 


derneſs: as 5 if the refined and defecated paſſions of him, who had 
ſhaken 
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| ſhaken off Mortality, had, by that divine ſympathy of affections 


which lives in Friendſhip, communicated of their virtue to the 
ſurvivor. Nay, I have heard, ſome where or other, of a MAN, 
who, when his dying friend (at the inſtigation, and to quiet the 


impotent paſſions, of another ; for what generous mind has not 
been hurt by ill-placed friendſhips ?) had inſerted an unkind clauſe 
againſt him in his laſt Will, took no other revenge for an injury 
| ſo unprovoked, than by doubling the legacy his deceaſed friend had 


left to an old faithful ſervant, becauſe the ſurvivor deemed 1 it to be 


too little. 


But the greateſt have their Waden A French author, I have 


ſome time fead, who has given us a hiſtory of the Hermetic Philo- 


 ſopby, brings almoſt every great name into the number of his Al- 
chemiſts. He gives them all their. due, but concludes every va- 


rious evlogium alike “ now his Folly was in hoping to extract 
* Gold from baſer metals.” And may we not, after all the good 
that may be ſaid of our illuſtrious Poet (and there are few of 
whom ſo much can be juſtly laid) lament, that the folly which 


ran through his whole life was, in being to extract "ETOP from 


Politics? 


However, Sir, let the World think as it may. 1 muſt ſtill per- 


5 mY in believing, that that noble Perſon had no hand in your Ad- 
vertiſement. On this principle, perhaps, it will be ſaid, I might 


have left it to its own fortune, as not at all likely to miſlead 
poſterity; while it repreſents Mr. P. as mean, low, intereſted, 
and perfidious, whoſe nature, if I were to define it, I ſhould do it 


by the word FriexDsniPe ; fo pure and fo warm was the ray of 
that ſacred paſſion, which animated and governed all his facul- 

ties. But when I conſider how light a matter very often ſub - 
jects the beſt eſtabliſhed characters to the ſuſpicious of Poſterity, 
Poſterity, often as malignant to Virtue, as the age that law it 
was envious of its glory; and how ready a remote age is to catch 


at a | low. revived ſlander, which the times that beben it forth 
AS ” ſawꝛ 


548 TO THE EDITOR 
ſaw deſpiſed and forgotten almoſt in its birth, I cannot but think 
it a matter that deſerves attention, Theſe Letters, Sir, of your 


publiſhing, afford us an indignant inſtance, The Chaſtity of the 
firſt Scipio Africanus, in the caſe of the Spaniſh captive, was as Ce- 


lebrated, and as notorious as Mr. P's Friendſhip for L. B. But 


one Valerius Antias (for calumny and hiſtory, the Olumixon of Rome ) 
wa made no ſ{cruple to affert, that, far from reſtoring the fair Spa- | 
e niard to her family, he debauched and kept her.” One would 
have hoped ſo mean a ſlander might have ſlept forgotten in the 
dirty corner of a poor pedant's * Common- -place. And yet we ſee 


it quoted as a fact . by : an inſtructor of kings. Who knows, but 


* A. Gellius. 


+ Now the reputation of the firſt Scipio was not "Y ear at uncontroverted in · 
_ priva! e as in public life; nor was he allowed by all to be a man of ſuch ſevere vir- 3 
a tue as he affected, and as that age required, Nævius was thought to mean him in 
& ſome verſes Gellizs has preſerved, And VALERIVs AnNTIAs made no ſcruple to aſſert, 
that, far from reſtoring the fair Spaniard to her family, he debauched and kept her. 
« Notwithſtanding this, what authority did he not maintain! ? in what eſteem and ve 

_ «© neration did he not live and die?““ p- 404, of The Idea C a Patriot * 


The Words of New: us Are theſe, 


« Etiam qui res magnas. manu ſepe geſſit glorioſe, 
0 Cujus facta viva nunc vigent; qui apud gentes ſolus | 
6c Præſtat: : eum ſuus Pater cum e uno ab amica abduxit.” : 


| Theſe RY Jar erer were, in Cellius' 8 opinion, the ole foundation of Antias'; 5 calumny, 
_ agai! aſt the univerſal concurrence of Hiſtori ians, His ego werſh, bus credo adductum Valerium 
| Antiatem adverſum ceteros omnes [criptores de Scipionis moribus ſenfiſſe, L. vi. c. 8. And what 
he thought of this hiſtorian” s modeſty and truth, we may collect from what he tells us 
b of him in another place, where, having quoted two tribunicial decrees, which he ſays 20 
e tranſeribed from Records [ex annalium monumentis] he adds, that Lalerius Antias made. | 
no ſeruple to give the lye to them in public. Valerius autem Antias, contra hanc de- 
& cretorum memoriam contraque auctoritates veterum annalium”—dixit, &c. L. vii. 
4 19. And Zivy in his xxxXvi B. quoting this Antias for the particulars of a victory, 
ſubjoins, concerning the number flain, ** ſcriptori parum fidei fit, quia in eo augendo 
non alius intemperantior eſt,” And he that will amplify on one occafion, will 


_ diminiſh on another; for it is the ſame intemperate pation that carries him indifferently 
to either. 
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that at ſome happy time or other, when a writer wants to prove, 
that real Friendſhip becomes a great man no more than real Chaſ- 


tity *, this Advertiſement of yours may be advanced to the ſame 
dignity of credit with the calumny of Valerius Antias ? If it ſhould, 


I would not undertake to diſpute the fact, on which ſuch an in- 
ference might be made; for I remember Tully, a great ſtateſman. 


himſelf, long ago obſerved, ** Vere amicitiæ difficillime — 


« tur in iis, qui in republica verſantur.“ 
In concluſion, what we may learn from the moral of the tale is 


this, That exceſs, though in the ſocial paſſions, lays us more open 
to popular cenſure than even the total want of them: becauſe ſuch. 
exceſſes often produce effects that low minds cannot underſtand; or 


if they could, they would ſtill want hearts warm enough to feel 1 
the value of them. 


i I am, Sir, &c. 


* See p. 201, of the . Idea of a Patriot King,” 
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L 553 J 
LETTRE du feu Preſident MoxrEsqufEu a l'AurEun. 


A regn, Monſieur, avec une reconnoiſſance tres grande, les deux magni- 
_ fiques ouvrages que vous aves en la bonte de menvoyer, et la lettre que vous 


miaves fail Phonneur de mwecrire ſur les euvres poſihumes de My Lord Boling- 
broke: et comme cette Lettre me paroit tre plus d moi que les deux ou- 
vrages qui Paccompagnent, t tous ceux qui ont de la raiſon ont part, il 
me ſemble que cette Lettre m'a fait un plaiſir particulier. Pay li quelques 
cvvrages de My Lord Bolingbroke, et Sil met permis de dire comment j'en ai 


te affefte, certainment il a beaucoup de chaleur : mais il me ſemble qu'il Femploye 
ordinairement contre les choſes, et il ne faudroit Pemployer qu'a peindre les choſes. 


Or, Menſieur, dans cet ouvrage poſthume, dont vous me donnes une idee, il me 
ſemble que vous prepare une matiere continuelle de triomphe. Celui qui attaque la 
Religion revelee wattaque que la Religion revelee ; mais celui qui attaque la Re- 
gion naturelle attaque toutes les Religions du monde. Si on enſeigne aux 
Hommes qu'ils n'ont pas ce frein ci, ils peuvent penſer qu ils en ont un autre: 
Mais il eff bien plus pernicieux de leur enſeigner quils wen ont pas du tout. > 0 
weſt pas impoſſible d attaquer une Religion revelte, parce qu elle exiſte par des 
faits particuliers, et que les faits, Jour” leur nature, peuvent tre une matiere 


de diſpute : mais il wen eft pas de mime de la Religion naturelle; elle eft tirte "TS 


la nature de I homme, dont on ne peut pas di puter, et du ſentiment interieur de 
homme, dont on ne peut pas diſputer encore. Fajoute d ceci, Quel peut ttre le 
motif diattaguer la Religion revelte en Angleterre? on J a tellement purge de 
Tout prejuge deſirufleur qu'elle ny peut faire de mal, et quelle y peut faire, au 
contraire, une infinite de biens. Je ſais, qu“ un homme en Fſpagne ou en Por- 
tugal que Pon va bruler, ou qui craint d'ttre bruls, parce qu'il ne croit point 
de certains articles dependans ou non de la Religion revelie, a une juſte ſujet 
de Pattaquer, parce qui peut avoir quelque eſperance de pourvoir d ſa defence 
_ naturelle : Mais il nien eſt pas de mime en Angleterre, ou tout homme qui at- 
taque la Religion revelee Pattaque ſans intereſt, et où cet homme quand il reuſſi- 
roit, quand meme il auroit raiſon dans le fond, ne feroit que detruire une in- 


ol de biens Mane pour exablir une verite Purement ſpeculative. 


Pay 10 ravi, &e. 
4 Paris, ce 26 My 1754» 
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A LETTER from the late Preſident MoXTEsQUIEU to the AUTHOR, 


S I R, 
Am exceedingly obliged to you for the magnificent Preſent you have 
been pleaſed to make me of your Books, and for the Letter you did 
me the honour to write me on Lord Belingbroke's Poſthumous Works. As 
that Letter ſeems to be rather more my own than the two Books which ac- 
company it, every reaſonable creature being intereſted therein as well as my- 
ſelf, I enjoy it with particular delight. I have dipped into ſome of my 
Lord Bolingbroke's Diſcourſes ; and, if I may be allowed to ſay in what man- 
ner they affected me, I muſt own that he writes with a good deal of warmth; 
but methinks he generally employs it againſt things, whereas it ought to 
be employed only in painting them. Now it appears to me that, in the 
poſthumous work of which you have given me an account, he hath pre- 
| Pared for you, Sir, continual matter of triumph. He who attacks revealed 
Religion, attacks revealed Religion only; but, he who attacks natural Re- 
ligion, attacks all the Religions in the World. Though men ſhould be 
taught to diſbelieve the Obligations of revealed Religion, they may till 
think themſelves bound by ſome other; but it is moſt pernicious to endea- 
vour to perſuade them that they are bound by none at all. It is not im- 
poſſible to attack a revealed Religion, ſeeing it depends on particular facts, 
and facts are, in their own nature, liable to be controverted: but that is not 
the caſe with Natural Religion; for it is drawn from the Nature of Man, 
which cannot be diſputed, and from the internal Sentiments of mankind, 
which are equally indiſputable. Beſides, what motive can there be for at- 
tacking revealed Religion in England? In that country, it is ſo purged of 
all deſtructive prejudices, that it can do no harm; but, on the contrary, is 
capable of producing numberleſs good effects. I am ſenfible that, in San 
er Portugal, a man who is going to be burnt, or afraid of being burnt, 
| becauſe he does not believe certain articles, whether depending or not de- 
85 pending on revealed Religion, hath very good reaſon to attack it, becauſe 
he may thereby hope to provide for his natural defence. But the caſe is 
very different in England, where a man that attacks revealed Religion does 
it without the leaſt perſonal motive; and where this champion, if he ſnould 
ſucceed, nay, ſhould be in the right too, would only deprive his country of 
numberleſs real benefits, for the ſake of eſtabliſhing a Wy ſpeculative 
truth. I was charmed, c. ” 
Paris, May 26, 1754. 
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THE TWO FIRST LETTERS: 
WHICH MAY NOW SERVE FOR 


AVINDICATION OF THE WHOLE. 


gow after the abbinden of the two \ firſt of theſe 1 I had 


the honour of an anonymous advertiſement, in the warmeſt 


terms of friendſhip lamenting the diſpleaſure, which my treatment 
of Lord Bolingbroke had given to that part of the Public, where the 
Advertiſer had an opportunity of making his obſervations. 


There was in this friendly notice ſo many ſure marks of the 
Writer's regard to the Author of the Vier; ſo much good ſenſe, 


elegance, and weight of Authority in the compoſition ; and the 

whole ſo ſuperior to every thing, but the force of plain and ſimple 
truth, that L had as much pleaſure 1 in the honour of the admonition 

5 a had real pain for the occaſion. 5 


He aſſures me 1 ſhall never know from STR hand it came; ; + 


| that when ſuch a Writer will remain unknown, it 1s fooliſh as well 
as indecent to preſume to gueſs. 


— DN RE NEED os 


556 AN APOLOGY FOR 5 i 
Yet I am very confident that a Friend ſo generous could never g 


intend, by keeping himſelf out of ſight, to deprive me of the means. 
of vindicating my conduct to him. I am rather inclined to think, 
that he took this method to oblige me to convey my Apology to 
bim, which he had a right to expect, through the hands of Fat 
Public, which appear to have none: and which yet, I am perſuaded, 
it was his principal concern, I ſhould firſt ſatisfy, For I muſt in- 
form my Reader, that the ſevere reflexions, I am about to quote, 
are not his proper ſentiments, but the ſentiments of thoſe whom he: 
is pleaſed to honour with the name of the Public. 
They are introduced in this manner: I am grieved 10 the heart 10 
find the reception your two Letters meet with from the World, I am: 
very ſure he is; and fo, I think, muſt every good man be; and 
more for the ſake of that World than for mine. For what muſt an 
indifferent perſon think of a World, by profeſſion, Chriſtian, of ſo- 
exceeding delicate a feeling as to be leſs ſcandalized at three or four. 
bulky volumes of red-hot Impiety, becauſe they come from a Loup, 
than at the cool contempt of ſuch an inſult, in a Defender of the 
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. Religion of his Country, becauſe he may be a poor Prieſt or an ig- 
Wo IE noble Layman? Will not every impartial man lament with me ſo. 
mY | : 
0 abject a ſtate of things, as that muſt be, where atheiſtic principles. 
. give leſs offence to our politeneſs, than ill- manners; and where, in 
| good Company you may be better received with the \plague-ſore upon: Y 

i” you, than the itch ? N 
| lt vexes me (ſays the anonymous writer) to hear 7 many Pobtivel 7 | 


4 that the Writer muſt be——by the SCURRILITY and abuſe.— 5 
The term is a little ſtrong. But the beſt of it is, that it is one of 5 
thoſe words the Public think themſelves at liberty to apply indif- 

ferently, either to ſcandalous abuſe or to honeft reproof, juſt as they. 

happen to be diſpoſed to the Author, or the Subject. The equity. 
of this kind of judgment, ſo readily paſſed upon Authors, had been 
ſufficiently apparent in the caſe of one much more conſiderable than 
the Author of the View, The Author of The Divine Legation of 


| Maſes compoſed a Book i in Support of Revelation; and ſenſible that 
55 
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the novelty of his Argument would give the alarm, and bring down 
whole bands of Anſwerers upon him, he did all he could to invite 


fair quarter. He publickly engaged that a candid, and ingenuous Ad- 
verſary ſhould never repent him of his civility. Anſwerers, as he 


foreſaw, came down in abundance: but it was not his hap to meet 
with one who treated him with common good manners. Of about 
a hundred of theſe writers, one or two, and no more, he thought 
fit to anſwer; and (who can wonder !) without much ceremony. 
This was in the heat of controverſy, when his reſentments were 


freſh; and the injury aggravated by every circumſtance of the low- 
eſt malice and moſt bare- faced miſrepreſentation. Since that time 
to the preſent, a courſe of many years, he has ſeen theſe miſerable 
railers, ſome with names, and ſome without, go on in all the non- 
ſenſe and billingſgate with which they ſet out. Vet though he has 
ſeen all this, and without any other marks of reſentment than a 
contemptuous ſilence, he could not eſcape the character of a ſcurri- 
lous and abuſive Writer. It was in vain to appeal to his Provocations 
then, or to his forbearance ever ſince. 


But to return to the Author of the View. He was detected, it 


: ſeems, by his fſeurrility and abuſe. | Surely there muſt be ſome miſ- 
take, and my Lord's own dirt imputed to his Anſwerer. The Au-- 
| thor of the View ſeems to be in the caſe of a Scavenger (his ene- 
mies, Thope, will take no offence at the compariſon), who may not 
indeed be overclean while at ſuch ſort of work; but it would be hard 
to impute that ftink to . which 1 is not of his making, but of his. 
removing. 


The Ta are univer 2 ly Pr _ it is e univerſally agreed! 
that Lord Bolingbroke deſerved any treatment from You, both as a man 


perſonally ul uſed by bim, and a member of that ORDER, WHICH HR 
HAS TREATED IN THE LIKE MANNER :——In a. Law of Veſpaſian, 
we read, Non oportere maledici Senatoribus ; remaledici, civile faſque 


eft. And the equity of it ſeems here to be allowed. But 1 will 


claim no benefit from the Authority of Veſpaſion, nor even from: 


that which I more reverence, my ——— F rien. s. The truth, 


| 5 


— 
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is, that nothing perſonal ever once entered into my thoughts while 
I was writing thoſe two Letters. Had that been the caſe, it would 
rather have been the ſubje& of my vanity, than my reſentment. 
For nothing could be more glorious for an obſcure writer of theſe 
dark and cold days, than to find himſelf treated in the ſame manner 
with the greateſt and moſt famous of the golden Ages of antient 
and modern Literature. 
—But (ſays the anonymous letter) it may diſponour a Gentleman 
and a Clergyman to give him that treatment he deſerved, eſpecially after 
Dis death. It is falling into the veRy FAULT ſo juſtly objected to him: 
every body would have applauded your ſelecting thoſe inflances of his 
railing, arrogance, and abuſe, had not you followed his example. — This 
Public then takes it for granted, that treating a licentious Writer 
as HE DESERVES, may diſhonour a Gentleman and a Clergyman. Here, 
I think, we ſhould diſtinguiſh. When the thing concerns only the 
civil intereſts of Particulars, a Gentleman has but little provocation 
for unuſual ſeverity of language, and leſs right to perſonal reflex- 
ion, eſpecially on one of ſuperior Quality. But when the higheſt 
of our religious intereſts are attacked, the intereſts not of this man, 
nor of that; not of this Community, nor the other; but of our 
common Nature itſelf; and where the People are appealed to, and 
invited to be Judges, there, 1 think, all paultry diſtinctions of '{ itle 
_ ceaſe, they vaniſh before ſo great an object, and every Gentleman who 
loves his Religion and his Country ſhould take the quarrel o on him- 
ſelf, and repel the inſult with all his vigour. | 


„When Tavrn or VInrug an affront endures, 
. affront is mine, 3 8 Friend, and ſhould be yours.” 
: + | Pore. 
The x manners of a Clergyman, i the are to be diſtinguiſhed - 
from, the manners of a Gentleman, conſiſt in Zeal for God, and 
Charity towards Man. The occaſion will ſometimes call out one, 
ſometimes the other : they may be exerted ſeparately, but never at 
one another 8 expence; for they are diſpoſed by N ature to be joint 


promoters 
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promoters of the common good : as in the caſe before us, I preſume 


to ſay, a zeal for God is the greateſt Charity to Man. 


Now when Opinions of that kind, which the View of L. Boling- 


broke's Philoſophy expoſes, proceed to their extreme, not to confute 


them in terms either of horror or ridicule, for fear of tranſgreſſing 
the civil maxims of politeneſs, would be like that Preacher, the 
Poet ſpeaks of, who ſcrupled to mention Hell before his audience at 


Cou rt. 


If then, amongſt the Chriſtian duties, there be a force to be ex- 


erted againſt Deceivers, as well as a patience to be obſerved in come 
paſſion to thoſe who are miſled ; and that the occaſion before us was 


not a time for vigorous meaſures z 3 Idefire to know when this time 
comes? 5 


When men are ſincere! in | their miſtakes, after a {lint and can- 


did ſearch ; when the ſubject i is of ſmall moment, ſuch as the mode 
of diſcipline, the meaſure of conformity, or a diſtinction in Meta- 


phyſics; the miſtaken, and even the perverſe, ſhould be treated with 


tenderneſs. But when the avowed end of a Writer is the deſtruc- 
tion of Religion 1 in all its forms ; when the means he employs, are 
every trick of prevarication and ill faith; and every term of iſcur- 
| rility and abuſe ; when, to uſe the expreſſ on of Cicero, eſt inter nos 
non de terminis, ſed de tota poſſeſſione contentio; Then, a practiſed 8 


calmneſs and an affected management look like betraying the Cauſe 


we are intruſted to defend; or, what is almoſt as ill, like defend- 
ing it in that way only which may turn moſt to our private advan- 
tage: As where, in queſtions of the greateſt moment, we comply 
with this faſhionable indifference ; or flatter it into a Virtue; when 
we ſhould have ſtriven to rekindle the dying ſparks of Religion by 
a vigorous colliſion with its profeſſed Enemies, hoſe faces (to uſe 
oY the unpolite language of the Prophet) are harder than a Rock *, 


Men who have had Chriſtianity indeed at heart have never been 


diſpoſed, in capital caſes like the preſent, to ſpare or manage the 


Offender. 
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Offender. When the incomparable STtLL1NGFLEET undertook te 
expole the enormity of the Court of Rome, in turning the diſpen- 
ſation of the word into a lucrative trade, he proſecuted the contro- 
verſy with ſo much vigour of ſtyle and ſentiment, as to be reviled 


by thoſe who found themſelves affected by it, with the names of 
Buffoon and Comedian. The ſervant of the Lord (ſaid they) muſ? not 


Atrive, but be gentle unto all men; in meekneſs inſiructing thoſe who op- 
Poſe themſebves. An anſwer equally apt and ſatisfactory. Without 
doubt, offenders would find themſelves much at their eaſe, when, 5 
ſecure from the reſentment of the Laws, they underſtand they 
have nothing to fear from the animadverſion of the Learned. 


But this leads me to another conſideration, which may further 5 


; juſtify the Author of the View, in the account he has given of this 
i relentleſs Enemy of RELIGION and Society. 


The Engliſh Government, ſecure in the divinity el that Religion | 


which it hath eſtabliſhed, and jealous of that Liberty which at ſo 
much expence it hath procured, doth now, with a becoming con- 
ſciouſneſs of the ſuperiority of Truth and Reaſon, think fit to ſuffer 
this, and many other writings (though none ſo criminal in the 
form and manner), to paſs through the Preſs, into the hands of the 
People; writings, in which not only the Inſtitutions of poſitive 
and national Worſhip have been inſulted, but even thoſe very 
GROUNDS OF NATULAL ReL1610N, which hitherto have been 
eſteemed the bond of civil Society, as they inforce obedience on the 
principle of Conſcience. A bond, which no Nation under heaven 5 
but our own have ever ſuffered to be brought in queſtion: becauſe 
no Nation but our own has a perfect confidence in Truth, or is in 
| 6! alarm for Liberty. 


But do flagitious Writers therefore become more cee or re- 


; ſpectable? ? Or rather, 1s there not the greater need that thoſe evils, | 
which the Public cannot redreſs, ſhould at leaſt be checked and 
_ oppoſed by a private hand? Why do the civil Laws of all other 


Nations interfere to puniſh theſe offenders, but to prevent the miſ- 
chiefs of their writings? Why are not the ſame Laws put in exe- 
„ PO nc 2 cution 


Be Nh 
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cution here, but from the experience, or, at leaſt, from a foreſight, 


that recourſe to them has been, or may prove, injurious to public 
Liberty? However, the end is confeſſed to be of the utmoſt im- 
portance, though 7he/e means may be thought incommodious. What 
is left then, but to uſe others of a private nature, where no ill con- 


ſequences are derived to any but to the Inſtrument employed in 


the correction of theſe evils? Now the miſchief done by licentious | 
Writers is from their credit with the People. If their credit be 
undeſerved, the way lies open for the Defender of Religion to leſſen 
it, either by Ridicule or ſerious expoſtulation. The Author of the 
View preferred the firſt, He thought it more effectual; for now- 


a-days, Folly diſcredits more than Impiety : He thought it more 


' generous; for he had no deſign of bringing 1 in the Magiſtrate to 


fecond his arguments. Nor is he one of thoſe impertinents who 


are for directing — or who think chere! 18 =_y need of ſuch 


as him, 


To virtue's work, to urge the tardy Hall, 
EO; goad the Prelate ſlumb' ring in his Stall. 


- He cather thinks it becomes him to follow their eximple. The 
Coxvocariox, in their late addreſs to his MajzsTY, lament the 
 depravity of our times, evidenced beyond all former examples, by the 
publication of writings which ſtrike at the very vitals of all Religion, 
and ſhake the foundations of civil Government. Yet they are ſo far 
from throwing the ſcandal on the State, or calling out upon the 
civil Magiſtrate for redreſs, that, as if they even reſpected the ſlan- 
der of their Enemies, they engage themſelves to his Majefly 10 exert © 
| themſelves to the utmoſt, io maintain the Honour of our moſt holy faith. 
Let no one therefore take offence, that a private man has adventured 
to lend his hand to that work which the whole body of the Clergy 
hath, with ſo much glory to themſelves, engaged to undertake, 


But his Lordſhip's death is a further * to rhe manner in 


5 which his writings are treated. 


—Cuperem ipſe Parens ſpeQator adeſſet! 3 
Vor. VI. 4 8 = Had 
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Had theſe Eſſays been publiſhed during his life, and had the Author 
of the Yiew deferred his remarks upon them, in expectation of this 
good time, the cenſure might appear to have its weight. But what 
ſhall we ſay if his Lordſhip was publigly invited to give his Philgſo- 
phy to the world, by the promiſe of a ſpeedy anſwer ? If a Writ- 
er's death may ſkreen his Works from the treatment they would 
deſerve in his life, he has a very effectual way to ſecure both his 
Perfon and his Principles from diſgrace. Yet, where this is men- 
tioned as an aggravation, it is confeſſed that in theſe poſthumous. 
Works publiſhed by his Lordſhip's direction, the Author of the 
Vieav is abuſed in the groſſeſt manner. Now, what is ſaid in diſ- 

credit of a living Writer, and by one of bis Lordſhip's Authority in 
politics and letters, may prove a real! injury: The harm to a dead 
Writer is but imaginary. This is only ſaid to ſhew, that, had the 

Author of the View retaliated, as he never had it in his thoughts, the 


return had been till ſhort of the provocation. 


 ſeurrility and abuſe is Judged no other than— 


But He commits the vERY FAULT objected 10 Lord Bolingbroke= 
: ond in ſelecting the inſtances of bis railing and arrogance he follows his 
Lorgſoib s EXAMPLE.— This would be weighed. Lord Bolingbroke 5 
has, in the moſt contemptuous manner, reviled almoſt all the Wiſe 
and Virtuous of antient and modern times. He has railed at the 
primitive Saints; the modern Doctors, the whole body of the 
Chriſtian Clergy ; and, in a word, the whole race of Mankind; 

which, ever ſince Religion came amongſt us, deſerves, he ſays, to 

-. YE conſidered i in no other light than as one great aggregate of Lu- 
natics. He has abuſed Mo/es and Paul; he has ridiculed the Sox, 
and blaſphemed the FarHER. Here is another Writer, who by his. 
—and what has he done? 


He has fallen into the ſame fault, and followed his example. What, 
Has he likewiſe railed at all the Good, the Virtuous, and the 
Pious? Has he likewiſe had the arrogance to ſay, that the World: 
was one great Bedlam ? Has he likewiſe blaſphemed his Creator 
and Redeemer? Alas! no. Two ſuch Writers would be too 
much for one age ! And TTY what leſs can r this Public in 
: DE: WM 
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ſaying, that the Author of the View has fallen into the ſame fault 
with Lord Bolingbroke, and followed his example ? All he has done 


is occaſionally telling the World, That his Lordſhip, once in Bis 
life, was for bringing in Popery and the Pretender; and is now for 


introducing Nazuraliſm, a more ſpecious form of Atheiſm : that he 


is overrun with paſſion and prejudice : that he underſtands little or 


nothing of the ſubjects he handles, which yet he treats with fove- 
reign contempt : that his learning is ſuperficial, his reaſoning ſophiſ- 


tical, and his declamation inflated : and that, if ever Religion ſhould 
happen to regain its hold on the People, his Philoſophic works will 


run the hazard of being applied to the loweſt and vileſt uſes. This 


is the ſubſtance of what he has ſaid. And if this be falling into 
the /ame fault, and following bis Lordſbip's example, the Author of 
the View, for aught 1 can Perceive, muſt be content to Plead | 5 
guilty. 


But we will ſuppoſe, the manner of writing only, as ſeparated 5 


from the ſabject, is here to be underſtood. 1s the railing at all 
Mankind; at all Religion ; at God Almighty himſelf, but of the 
ſame ſpecies of writing with His, who ſhall tell 'the world, that 
this Railer was once as much an Enemy to the Civil, as now to 
the Religious Conſtitution of his Country; that he reaſons ill, and 
that he declaims worſe? Did the politeneſs of a Clergyman or a 
Gentleman require, under pain of being matched with his Lordſhip 
in railing and arrogance, that, after the Author of the Yiew had 
| quoted all his Lordſhip's horrors in principle aud expreſſion, he 
ſhould have added, This, good People, is the FIRST PHILoSo- 
„ pyy, which is to be ſubſtituted amongſt you, in the place of : 


4% RELIOGIOV. But take me along with you; Though this, indeed, 


4 be the bane and poiſon of your Hopks; though it reduce Hu- 
6 * manity to the moſt diſconſolate and forlorn condition, by de- 


&« priving it of the MORAL Ruler of the World, and by diflolving . 


all the ties of CIvIL Government; Yet, Courage! The Author 
was a man of diſtinguiſhed Quality, of uncommon abilities, and 
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* of infinite politeneſs. His great talents for Buſineſs enabled him 
eto ſee what was beſt for Society; his penetration into Ph:loſophic 
% matters, what was beſt for human Nature; and his profound 
© knowledge of Divinity, what was beſt for Both. He had govern- 
% ed States; he had inſtructed Kings; and this laſt won Book of. 
&« Wiſdom was the reſult of all his {kill and experience.” 

All this indeed I might have faid : and, it is probable,. a good 


deal of it I ſhould have ſaid, had the aim of my View been to re- 
commend Myſelf; and to raiſe a reputation from the defeat of this 

mighty Man. Had this, I ſay, been my aim, the raiſing the 

character of an Adverſary who was preſently to fall by my hand, 
would hardly have been amongſt the laſt of my Contrivances. But 
as I had another purpoſe, the preventing the miſchiefs of his Book, 


1 took the different method of reducing his Authority to its juſt 


value; which, by having been over-rated, had prepared the wr 
for the eaſy reception of his Opinions amongſt a corrupt People. : 


The Letters, ſays this Public (whoſe ſentiments have been, witle 


ſo much real kindneſs, conveyed unto me) purpart to be a View of 
Lord Bolingbroke's Philoſophy. They are a view of his Ii iſe, morals, 
politics, and converſation. It may be true and Juft. But that is not 


the queſtion. Whether be made a good treaty, or wrote the Crafi ſman, 


| neither concludes far nor againſt the divinity of the Chriſtian Religion, 


1 readily confeſs, that, had Lord Bolingbroke's Morals and Poli- 


es nothing to do with his religious Principles, I had acted both an. 


invidious and an idle part to bring in his Trearzes and his Crafiſ- 


men into a View of bis Phil:ſophy. But I held all theſe to be the 
various parts of the ſame Syſtem, which had contributed 1 in ſupport 
of one another to produce a Whole. can believe he found it for- 


his eaſe in retirement, to adhere till cloſer to a ſet of Principles, - 


which having forwarded his Practice, enabled him to bear the re- 


troſpect of its effects: but I am much miſtaken if he did not begin 


the World with his notions of GoD and the SOUL 3 hence his rounds 


of buſineſs and amuſements 


Nou all for Pleaſure; now for Church and State,” Fa 
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The reſt followed in courſe. For, as Cicero well obſerves, Cum 
enim DECRETUM proditur, Lex veri rectique proditur : quo a vitio et 
AMICITIARUM proditiones, et RERUM PUBLICARUM, naſci ſolent. 

But this is not all. I beg leave to ſay, there was not only a 


cloſe connexion between his Principles and his Practice, but that it 
was neceſſary to a Juſt defence of Religion againſt him, to take no- 
tice of that connexion. 


One of his Lordfhip's pietendek purpoſes, ! in his Philoſophic 


1 E ays, was to detect the abuſes brought 1 into the Chriſtian Religion 


by a CORRUPT CLerGY: My aim in this View was to expoſe a 


ſpecies of Atheiſm, inculcated on the ruin 1 of all Religion by an 
IMPIOUS LAYMAN. 


Conſider, how his Lordſhip proceeded Not that I place my 7 


juſtification on his example: that, indeed, would be confirming 
the charge I am endeavouring to refute : neither would I infiſt 


upon the right of retaliation ; for, though that be ſomething a better 


_ plea, it is the laſt which a Writer for Truth would willingly have 

recourſe to. I quote his Lordſhip' s method with perfect approba- 
tion, as that which right reaſon preſcribes to all who propoſe the 
qetection of error and impoſture. His Lordſhip': s point, as we ſaid; 


was to ſhew, that the Clergy had Corrupted the purity and ſimpli- 


city of Religion. It is not my deſign to inquire with what! inge-⸗ 
nuity he has repreſented the Fact, or how juſtly he has deduced the 
Conſequences, which he pretends have riſen from it. He has ſhewn 
ſome corruptions he has imagined more; and drefled up the reſt | 
of his catalogue out of his own invention ; all which, he moſt un- 
reaſonably offers as a legitimate prejudice againſt Religion Itſelf. — 
Well, be it fo, that the Clergy are convicted of abuſe and impoſ- 
ture. The queſtion, which every one is ready to aſk, who thinks 
himſelf concerned to enquire into the truth of the fact, is, CUI 
Bono? What exp had the Clergy to ſerve by theſe corruptions ? 
His Lordſhip thinks the queſtion reaſonable, and is ready to reply, 


That they had a wicked antichriſtian Yoke to impoſe upon. the 
-— necks. 
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necks of Mankind : in order to which, they contrived to introduce 
ſuch kind of corruptions into Religion as beſt tended to pervert 


men's underſtandings, to intimidate their wills, and to impreſs 


upon their conſciences an awe and reverence for their ſpiritual 


Tyrants. The anſwer is ſatisfactory, and ſhews the uſe of this 


method of detecting error. With his rhetorical exaggerations, with 
the extenſion of his lift of corruptions, with his ridiculous inferences, 
1 have, at preſent, no concern. 


As the Author of the Eſays had, what he called, a tyrannical 


Hierarchy to unmaſk ; fo, the Author of the View had, what he 
called, a declared, an impious, an outrageous Enemy of all Religion 


to expoſe. I believe they are both rightly named. Now, as errors 


to be detected, we muſt trace them to their ſource; and as errors in- 
fluencing practice, we ſhall find their original to be in Vice. 


His Lordſhip had publickly and openly, in his reſpectable Cha- 


racter of a NoBLEMAN, A STATESMAN, and a PHILOSOPHER, de- 
clared Religion to be all a Cheat, ſupported only by Knaves and 
; Madmen; which indeed was a large Party, ſince, by his own ac- 
count, it takes in the whole body of Mankind. His Lordſhip had 
been held up to the People ® : as all ALL=ACCOMPLISHED Perſonage, . 
full and complete in every endowment of civil and moral Wiſdom : 
And the enchanting vehicle in which his triumphant Character was 
conveyed, had made it received, even againſt the information of our 
ſenſes. A PuBLic thus prejudiced, would, on ſuch a repreſenta- 
tion of his Lordſhip' s religious principles as his Eſays contain, and 
the View collects together, be ready to aſk, could ſo ſublime a 
Genius be dif poſed to deprive himſelf, and us, of all thoſe bleſſings 
which Religion promiſes, had he not diſcovered, and been perfectly 
aſſured, that the whole was a deluſion; and therefore, in pity to 
Mankind, had broke the Charm, which kept them from ſeeing 
their preſent good, in fond expectation of a recompence in the 
ſhadowy regions of Futurity : % We ſay, deprive himſe ifs for he . 


* dee the Fourth Epiſtle of the Ely. on ale, and the great Poet” 3 other Works. 
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ſeems ſufficiently vext, and ſenſible of his diſappointment, when 
awaked from the pleaſing dream of a life to come. There is no one 
thought (ſays his Lordſhip) which fooths my mind like this: I encou- 
rage my IMAGINATION 10 purſue it, and am heartily affiicted when 
ANOTHER FACULTY of the iniellect comes boi/terouſly in, and wak Es 


me from ſo pleaſing a aream, if it be à dream *. In this manner I 
ſuppoſed, that they, for whoſe ule the View was intended, were 
diſpoſed to argue; I mean that part of them who yet retain any 
concern for another life; and who have not thrown off, together 
with their Guides, all thoughts of their journey thither. Now, 
againſt this dangerous prejudice, the Defender of Religion was to 


provide. He was firſt to remove their deluſion concerning Lord 


Bolingbroke” 8 Philoſophic Character; and to ſhew, that he had 


none of thoſe talents of Reaſoning, of Learning, or Philoſophy, 
which are neceſſary to qualify a man to decide on ſo important a 


Queſtion. "WO this oppoſed only one half of their prejudice... They 


could by no means be brought to think that ſo good a Man, ſo be- 
nevolent a Citizen, ſo warm a friend to Mankind, as his Lordſhip” 8 
= Eſſays repreſent him, could be lightly willing to- forego that great 8 
bond of Society, that great ſupport of Humanity, RELIOION. The 
Advocate of Religion therefore, unleſs he would betray his cauſe, 
was obliged to ſhew, that the Social light, in which his Lordſhip 
puts himſelf, and in which he had been placed by his poetical Friend, 
was a falſe one; that his moral virtues were the counterpart of his 
religious principles; And public virtue (according to his favourite 
Cicero) embracing and comprehending all the private 4, it was to 


8 the purpoſe of ſuch a defence, to , chat his e had been 
: ABAD CrTIZEN, 1 : 


« Prodita laxabat -portarum clauſtra Tyrannis 
« Exſulibus- 


| * Letter 2i,”to Swift, in Pope's Works, Vol. ix. 
+ Ones omni um Charitates PATRIA una complexa. et. 


New 
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Now though Religion has the ſtrongeſt allurements for the Good 
and Virtuous, it abounds with objects of affright and terror to the 
profligate and abandoned ; who, in ſuch circumſtances, have but 


this for their relief, Either to part with their Vices, or their Reli- 
gion. All the world knows his Lordſhip's choice. He himſelf | 


tells us, it was made on the conviction of Reaſon ; others think, 


by the deluſion of his Paſſions. The world is to determine; and 
that they might judge with knowledge of the caſe, the Author of 
the View attempted to obviate the latter part of this popular preju- 
dice; which would not ſuffer them to conceive any reaſon ſhort of 
_ demonſtration, that could induce a man in his ſenſes to part with 


the ſoothing. conſolation of futurity, as his Lordſhip fo Juſtly 


calls OR 


| And now, 1 ſuppoſe, - every candid Reder wall allow; at leaſt L 
am ſure the candid Writer of the anonymous Letter will allow, that 
| his Lordſhip's Morals and Politics come within the View of his | 


Philoſophy ; where the queſtion is of the TRUTH or FALSHOOD of 
AO 1 and of his Lordſhip's Au r HORITY to decide i 1 
Too ſum up this Argument: His Lordſhip deſcants on Romiſb fu 
5 perfition ; the Author of the View, on his Lordſbip's Philofoþhy : 


Not to ſhew for what end the one was eſtabliſhed, or by what 3 
the other was produced, is relating Facts without their Cauſes ; 


which the Writer on the uſe of hiſtory juſtly throws into the claſs 
af unprofitable things: : and therefore his Lordſhip, ſpeaking of the 


: corruptions brought by the Clergy, into Religion, accounts for them 2 
by a SPIRIT OF DOMINION ; and the Author of the View ſpeaking 


of his Lordſhip 8 religious principles, reminds the Reader of his 


| MORAL PRACTICE 3 but ſo far only as ſerved that Purpoſe, and was, 


i beſides, notorious to all mankind. 


Lord Bolingbrobe (ſays this Public) 4 ſerved. every thing of you; a 
but who are thoſe friends and admirers of his, whom you repreſent 
applauding all be wrote ; whom you bring in unneceſarily upon many 
: on ons ? I dare Jay they are very few, You had beiter have named 
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As unexceptionable perhaps as that liberty might have been 
thought, I ſhould certainly have ventured on it, had I conceived it 
poſſible for the Reader to underſtand, by ſuch friends and admirers, 
any of thoſe few illuſtrious Perſons, whom Lord Bolingbroke's po- 
liteneſs, his diſtance from buſineſs, his knowledge of the world, 

and, above all, his ambition to be admired, occaſionally brovght 
into his acquaintance ; and who gave dignity and reputation to his 
retirement. The Chief of theſe I have the honour to know, and 
the pleaſure of being able to inform thoſe who do not, that they 
were ſo far from being in the principles of his Philsfophy, that ſome 
of them did not ſo much as know what thoſe Principles were; and 
thoſe who did, gave him to underſtand, how much they deteſted _ 
them. Indeed, nothing but this Fact, which I here aſſert on my: 


own knowledge, can account for the diſpoſition 1 in his Will, con- 
cerning his Philoſophic papers. And were it only for the ſake of 
this fair occaſion, of explaining myſelf, 1 could readily excuſe all | 
the hard thoughts this Public ſeems to have entertained of me. As 
to the friends and admirers who applauded all he wrote, I meant thoſe } 


1 who perſuaded him to change his mind, and give thoſe Eſſays to the „„ . | 
_ Public, which he had over and over declared were only for the in- 
ſpection of a Few; and which thoſe Few had given him to under- 
Land, were fit for nobody” 8 inſpection at all. | Nay, he ſeems will- 

- mn. the World ſhould know to whom it was indebted for this bene- 
fit, by his letting thoſe places in his Eſſays ſtand, where he declares : 
: his own opinion of their unfitneſ5 for general communication” © 
But what grieves and hurts your friends moſt (ſays this Public) is 5 
fil behind. Poor Pope did not deſerve to be treated by you with 2 


much cr velty, contempt, and injuſtice. In a work where Lord Boling- 5 Es EO, - 


broke is repreſented as a Moi ler, hated both of God and Man, JI * | 
= Pope always and unneceſſarily brought in, only as his friend and ad- | 
mirer ? Why as approving of, and privy to all that don. adareſſed 10 | 


Vim? Why ſhould he, who had many great talents, and amiable qua- 
_ lities, be deſcribed only by the flighting Epithets of tuneful and poetical. 
2 You fay, Pope announced the glad tidings of all theſe things. . 
1 Vor. Th. e = - ns | what 
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what work can he be ſaid to have done it, except in his Eſſay on Man? 
This 1s throwing a — on the excellent Commentary on bat 


Eſſay. 


The Editor of Pope's Works certainly thought with this gene- 
rous Animadverter, that the great Poet deſerved every thing of his 
Friends. For he tells us, That to have been one of the greateſt 


Poets in the World, was but his ſecond praiſe : that Pope was in 


% a higher Claſs. He was one of the 20bleſt Works of, God : He was 


an bone Man. A man who alone poſſeſſed more real virtue 
« than, in very corrupt times, needing a Satyriſt like him, will 
4 ſometimes fall to the ſhare of multitudes, His filial piety, his 


« diſintereſted friendſhips, his reverence for the conſtitution of his 


« Country, his love and admiration of Virtue, and (what was the 
46 neceſſary conſequence). his hatred and contempt of Vice, his 
0 extenſive Charity to the indigent, his warm benevolence to Man- 
"Mi kind, his ſupreme veneration of the Deity, and, above all, his | 
64 ſincere belief of Revelation (the Editor tells us), ſhall, amongſt 

« other things, be the ſubject of the hiſtory of his L life. Nox 
« (ſays he) $HALL HIS FAULTS BE CONCEALED. It is not for the 


« jntereſts of his Virtues that they ſhould. Nor indeed could they 
0 be concealed if we were ſo minded, for they ſome through his | 


_& virtues; 70 man n being more a dupe 10 the JPecious appearance ah Vi - 
00 tue in others à. 


But then, who it was that and foor Pope with cruelty, con- 


tempt, and injuſtice, Lord Bolingbroke, or the Author of the View, 
let this Public themſelves judge ; and, by their freedom from paſſion. 


and reſentment, at a time when a friend would be moſt burt, they 


appear well qualified to judge impartially. 


When, on the publication of the Patriot King, Lord Bolingbroke 3s 


did indeed uſe the memory of poor Pope with exceeding contempt. 


cruelty, and injuſtice, by repreſenting him, in the Advertiſement to 


the Public, as a buſy ignorant interpolator of his works; a mer- 


* See the Editor's Advertiſement to his works. 8 
| Bon cenary 
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cenary betrayer of his truſt; a Miſerable, who bartered all the 
friendſhip of his Philoſopher and Guide, for a little paltry gain. 
Who was it then that manifeſted his bur? and grief for poor Pope? 
Was it this Public! Or was it the Author of the Letter to Lord 
Bolingbroke, on that occaſion? _ 

But in what conſiſts. the contempt, cruelty, and iniuftic x the 
Viw? The contempt is in the ſighting epithets of tuneful and poeti- 
cal: the Cruelty in giving inſtances of Pope s unbounded admiration 
of Lord Bolingbroke; and the injuſtice in ſaying that he denounced 


the glad ridings of the firſt Philoſophy, and that he approved and a 


: privy to all that was adadreſjed to him. 


My uſing the epithets of zuneful and poetical, in Jpedking of a 
man who had many ſuperior qualities, was, I humbly conceive, 


well ſuited to the occaſion. It is where 1 ſpeak of Pope as an idola- 
trous admirer of Lord Bolingbroke: and they aptly infinuate 
what I would have them mean, that, Judgment had there nothing 


to do; but all was to be placed to the friendly extravagance of a 


15 poetical Imagination. Who could fairly gather more "Th it, than 
that my intention Was to place his Lordſhip's ingratuiude and 
Mr. Pope? 8 ſdolatry ſide by fide, in order to their Guns off one 


another! ? 
But cruelty i is added to contempt, in the W I give of Pope s 


unbounded admiration. 1 am verily perſuaded, had Pope lived to 
ſee Lord Bolingbroke's returns of friendſhip, as well in his Lord- 
ſhip's uſual converſation *, as in the advertiſement 10 the Patriot 
King, he would have been amongſt the firft to have laughed at his 
own deluſions, when this treatment of him had once broken and 

diſſolved the Charm; at leaſt, he would have been ready to laugh 
with a Friend, who ſhould chuſe to turn them into ridicule, For 
he held this to be amongſt the offices of friendſhip, to laugh at 


your friend's foibles till you brought him to laugh with you; 


5 Laugh at your Friends; and if your Friends be fore, 
6 80 much the better, you may laugh the more,” 


* See the concluſion of the fourth Letter. 
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as implying, that, while they continued ſore, they continued to 
ſtand in need of this friendly operation. 

My mjuſtice couſiſts in ſuppoſing Pope was privy to all that Was 
addreſſed io him. An, injuſtice indeed, had I ſuppoſed any ſuch 
thing; I, who with greater certainty than moſt men, can affirm, 
that he was privy to nothing of the ſecret, but the deſign of the 
Addrets, and the preliminary Diſcourſes. So little did Pope know 

of the Principles of the fit Philoſephy, that when a.common Ac- 

quaintaince, in his laſt illneſs, chanced to tell him of a late conver- 
fation with Lord Bolingbroke, in which his Lordſhi; p took occaſion 
to deny God's moral attributes as they are commonly underſtood, he 

. was ſo ſhocked that he did not reſt till he had aſked Lord Boling- 
broke, whether his informer was not miſtaken ? His Lordſhip aſ- 
ſured him, he was; of which, Pope with great ſatisfaction informed 

his Fr jend. Under this | ignorance of his Lordthip? s real ſentiments | 


it was, that Pope gave eaſy credit to him, when he vapoured that 7 


be would demonſtrate all the common M etapby es 10 be wicked and abo- 
minable x. And this leads me to that part of the charge, where it 
is ſaid, 48 only mean the Ess AY ON Man, by the glad tid- 
ings of the firſt Phil;ſophy. I meant a very different thing; and 
alluded to the following paſſages in his LETTERS. Do not laugh 
a4. my Gravity, but permit me io wear the beard of a Philoſopher, till 
I pull it off, and make a jeſt. of it myſel If. *Tis juſt what my Lord 
| Bolingbroke is doing with METAPHYs1Cs. I hope you will live to ſee, 
and flare at the learned ure he will make on the ſame ſhe If with 
| Locke and Malebranche 4, And again, Lord Bolingbroke is volumi. 


nous, but be is voluminous only to deſiroy volumes. TI fhall not toe, I 


— fear, to ſee that work printed . Where, by the way, his fancy that. 
Wo MeTAPHYSICS was defigned for the public, ſhews he knew 


nothing of the contents. This then was what I meant. The Eſay - 


on Man |. could not mean, For in the 55th Page of the View, I. 


Mz Bolinghroke to Swift, Letter Alvi. val, ix. 
+ LethyFlaxi, | Vol. i. SH ont | Letter Ixxiij, 


make 
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make the fundamental doctrines of that Poem and of his Lordſhip's 


Eſſays to be directly oppoſite to one another. The one, a real Vin- 
dication of Providence againſt Libertines and Bigots : the other a 
pretended Vindication of it againſt an Inzing 8 be- 
tween Divines and Atheiſts. 


Thus I have explained, in the beſt manner I am able, my rea- 
| fons for ſpeaking of this great Poet in terms which give offence. But 
what ſhall we fay, if this air of negligence to his memory was 


| aſſumed, the better to conceal the Author of an anonymous Epiſ- 


tle? The motive ſure was excuſable ; ; though the project was. 
without effect: for this Public have poſitively decided, that the Ale 


' thar muſt be —— by the ſeurrility and abuſe. 


But, Had you « hurled (ſay they) the advantage you Hawk + My 
taken from an expreſſion in one of Pope's Letters, to have ſhewn that 


Pope differed from Bolingbroke where he was in the wrong ; that he 


not only condemned but deſpiſed the ſulility of his reaſoning againſt Re- 
velation; that where he was right Pope improved but never ſervilely 
Copied bis Ideas; you would have done honour to your Friend and Yo „f,. 


elf; you would have ſerved the cauſe of Religion ; you av! 7 bave d dif 5 


. credited Lord Bolingbroke the more by the contra... 


Now all this, the Reader will ſee in the fourth Letter, 1 * ac- 
tually done; and (as it was in its place) fully and largely too. In 
the mean time, every body might ſee, it was what I was ready, on 
a fit occaſion, to do, by the paſſage referred to juſt above from the 
ſecond; where Pope is honoured, and Lord Bolingbroke the more di — 


: credited by the contraſt. 


But 1 muſt not leave this head it taking notice of one ex- 


preſſion in the cenſure. It is ſaid, that the View REPRESENTS L. 


5 Bolingbroke as a Monſter hated both of God and Man. The expreſ- 
ſion had been juſter, had it been—from the View it may be COLLECT= 
ED; becauſe, whatever ideas Men may form of his Lordſhip from. 
"0 peruſal of the View, they ariſe from his Lordſhip's own words, 


which are faithfully e What the Author of the View adds, 1 18 


only | 
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only a little harmleſs raillery, which can preſent the Reader with 


no idea but what (in the opinion of Pope) ariſes from my" fruit - 
leſs attempt of Impiety. 


«& Heaven ſtill with LAueHTER the vain toil ſurveys, 
And buries madmen in the heaps they rate.” 


That the Author of the View aſſiſted in the dreſſing up ſo lunge "W 
| fight, as a Monſter hated both by God and Man, was, very far from 
his intention. He made a ſcruple of accompanying his Lordſhip's 
quotations with thoſe reflexions of ſerious indignation which ſuch a 


Scene of horrors naturally ſuggeſts, leſt he ſhould be thought to 


aim at ſomething more than Private animadverſion. He therefore 


generouſſy endeavoured to turn the public attention from the horror, 


to the ridicule, of the fri Philgſophy, and to get his Lordſhip 


well laughed at 3 as being perſuaded, that when the Public is 
brought to that temper, its s reſentment ſeldom riſes to ay conſider- 


able height. = 


Men had better ſpeak. out, and the, the Author of the View 


ought to have repreſented L. Bolingbroke as neither deteſtable nor 


ridiculous. He could have wiſhed, that his ſenſe of honour and 
duty would have permitted him to have done ſo. He is neither a 
Fanatic, nor an Enthuſiaſt, and perhaps ſtill leſs of a Bigot. Yet 
there are occaſions when the moſt ſober and candid thinker Will 
confeſs, that the intereſts of Particulars ſhould give way to thoſe 
of the Public. It 1 is true, there are others, when politeneſs, civil ; 
prudence, and the private motives of Friendſhip, ought to deter- 
| mine a man, who | is to live 1 in the world, to comply with the ſtate 
and condition of the times; and even to chuſe the worſe, inſtead 
of the better method of doing good. But his misfortune was, that 
this did not appear to him to be one of thoſe occaſions, in which, 
when he had explained the Doctrines and Opinions of an erroneous 
Writer, he could leave them with this reflexion : Thele are the 
_ 4. Writer's notions on the moſt important points with regard to hu- | 
man happineſs. "They are indeed very ſingular and novel. But 


40 then 
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4 then conſider; the Writer was a great man, and high in all the 
4 attainments of Wiſdom ; therefore weigh well and reverendly be- 
« fore you condemn what I have here expoſed to your Judgment.“ 

But had I, with a view to prudence, ſaid this, Would it have ſos 


cured me from OFFENCE, the very thing that PRUDENCE would 
moſt avoid? Would it not rather have furniſhed out another han- 


dle, a handle for the making me a Confederate in his guilt, only 


a little better diſguiſed? Had this happened, it would not have 
been the firſt time I had been ſo ſerved, when RAY to 
avoid offence. 
And yet there was but one of theſe three ways; \ Poker to 
laugh, to declaim, or to ſay nothing. J choſe the firſt, as what I 
fancied leaſt obnoxious ; in which, however, 1 was miſtaken ; and 
as molt likely to do good; in which, 1 W nt Ws Was not 
miſtakxen. = 
The only harm 4 Benn ec whoſe reputation of parts and 
- wiſdom had been raifed ſo high, can poffibly do, is amongſt the 
PEopLE. His objections againſt Religion are altogether of he po- 
pular kind, as we feel by the effects they have had, when uſed by 
their original Authors, long before his Lordſhip honored them with 
a place in his Eſſays. What then was that Man to aim at, who 
had made it his buſineſs (indeed without being ſet on work) to put L 
a ſpeedy ſtop to the miſchief, and neither to palliate the doctrines, 
nor to compliment the Author of them, but to give a true and ſuce 
cin& repreſentation of his Sy/em, in a popular way; to make a 
ER right uſe of that abundance, which the EssA vs and FRAGMENTS 
; _ afforded, to ſhew that his Lordſhip! 8 Principles were as fooliſh as 
they were wicked; and that the Arguments uſed in ſupport of them 
were as weak as they were bold and overbearing: that he was a pre- 
tender in matters of Learning and Philoſophy; and knew no more 
of the genius of the Goſpel, than of that ſuppoſed corruption of it, 
which he calls artificial Theology, This I imagined to be the only 


way to > reach his Lordſhip' 8 Aurnonkrv, on which all depended ; 
and: 
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and then, the very weakeſt effort of ridicule would be able to do 

the reſt, Theſe were my motives for the method I laid down ; and 

whatever impropriety there may be in divulging them in a way that 
tends to defeat their end, it ſhould, I think, be laid to the account 
of thoſe who make this explanation neceſſary. 

I have been the longer on this matter as it will ſerve for an an- 
ſwer to what follows. 

Lord Bolingbroke (ſays this Public) i is ſo univerſally and juſtly o- 
noxious to all forts and ranks of people, that from regard to him, no 
body cares how he is treated, but be aſſured your MANNER has deſtroyed 
all the merit of the work.—— Though with regard to the manner I 
| have ſaid enough; yet the candid Reader, Iam ſure, will allow me 

to add a word or two Concerning the effeft of an unacceptable manner, 

in awork of public ſervice, It had, till of late, been always deemed 
deſert to do a general good, though in a way not perfectly accept- 
able. But we are now become ſo delicate and faſtidious, that it 
= the manner of doing, even in things of higheſt importance, which 
carries away all the merit. And yet, this falſe delicacy on a queſ- 
- tion of no leſs moment than Whether wwe ſhall have any Religion or 
none at all, ſeems as abſurd as it would be in a Great man to take 
offence at an officious neighbour for ſaving his falling Palace, by 
a few homely props near at hand, when he ſhould have conſidered 
of a ſupport more conformable to the general taſte and {ſtyle of 
Architecture in his Lordſhip's ſuperb piece; or to find him diſ- 
concerted by that charitable hand, which ſhould venture to pull ; 

his Grandeur by head and ſhoulders out of a flaming apartment. — 25 

But in theſe ſuppoſitions I grant much more than in reaſon T 
5 ought. I ſuppoſe the yuBLIc TASTE, which the manner in queſ- 

tion has offended, is a reality, founded in Nature; whereas tis the 

fantaſtic creature of Faſhion, and as ſhifting and capricious as e 
Parent. Turk, which makes the matter of every honeſt man's 

_ enquiry, is eternal; but the manner ſuited to the public taſte, is no- 

thing elſe than conformity to our preſent paſſions, or ſentiments; 
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our prejudices, or diſpoſitions. When the truths or the practices 


of Religion have got poſſeſſion of a People, then a warmth for 
its intereſts, and an abhorrence of its Enemies, become the public 


taſte; and men expect to find the zeal of an Apoſtle in every de- 


fender of Religion : But when this awful Power has loſt its hold, 


when, at beſt, it floats but in the brain, and comes not near 


the heart, then, if you expect to be read with approbation, you 


muſt conform your manner to that polite indifference, and eaſy 


1” unconcern, with which we ſee every other trial of {Kill played 
before us. 


But now I am advanced thus far, I will venture a ſt: 5 further. | 


When Infidelity firſt made its appearance amongſt us in ſet Diſ- 


courſes addreſſed to the Public, our eccleſiaſtical Watchmen inſtantly 


took the alarm; and communicated it to their Brethren with a 
warmth and vigour that gave luſtre to their high Truſt. No Wri- 
ter eſcaped unnoticed ; no argument remained unanſwered ; ; and a 
learned Critic received public honours, as the deliverer of his 
5 Country, in reſcuing common ſenſe from the very ſillieſt rhap- 
ſody * that ever diſgraced human Reaſon. But ſince the danger is 
become imminent, or, to ſpeak more properly, ſince the miſ- 
chief ſo much dreaded has done its work, and one would natu- 
| rally expect to ſee this vigilance increaſed, and the Body up in 
arms, we find a perfect peace and tranquillity reign amongſt 
them. Which, were it not attended with equal unconcern, one 
might miſtake for a well-grounded confidence in vigorous meaſures. 
As if it were our unhappy fate to be ſtill miſtaken, as well when 


we thought the Church in gs as now when v we appear to > be- 
 Hieve 1 it triumphant 1 


Indeed (ſays this Public) it [your tas] has furniſhed » your ene 


mies with a handle to do you infinite miſchief. Your COLD friends la- 
ment and make the worſt ſort of excuſe, by imputing it to a temper 
contracted from the long habit of Haug blood in controverſy ; Your 
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WARM friends are out of center, and forced 10 be V lent, or turn 
ihe diſcourſe, 


Would not any one by this imagine, that the Author of the 
View, after much pretended oppoſition to Infidelity, was at laſt de- 
tected of being in confederacy with it, and all along artfully ad- 
| vancing its intereſts ; that the Maſk had unwarily dropt off, and 
that he ſtood confefled, what Lord Bolingbroke has been pleaſed to 


call him, an Advocate for civil and eccleſiaſtical Tyranny? At leaſt, 


no one would! imagine, that this handle afforded to his enemies of 
doing bim miſchief, was no other than the treating the Author of 


the moſt impious and inſulting book that ever affronted public juſ- 


tice, as a bad Reaſoner and a worſe Philoſopher, whoſe vAN ITW 
led him to abuſe every Name of Learning, and his FEAR to diſ- 


credit every Mode of Religion. 


Theſe cold Friends however acted in handen! ; the great ſecret 
: of whoſe addreſs is the well poiſoning an Apology, or, as the ex- 
cellent writer better expreſſes it, making ihe very worſt excuſe they 

eu And. But here, methinks, we want their uſual caution, which | 

wy rarely ſuffers an ambiguous expreſſion to admit of a favourite mean- 
ing: For, the compliment of drawing blood in controverſy, the Au- 
thor of the View may fairly take to himſelf with great compla- 
cency. As his Controverſy has always lain in a quarter very remote 
from political a altercation z neither with Miniſters nor Factions; and 
on no leſs a queſtion than the truth and honour of Religion, againſt 
Infidels and Bigots; the drawing Blood ſhews him to have been in 


earneſt, which is no vulgar praiſe. It would be but poor commen- 


dation, I ween, of a brave Engliſh Veteran, who had ſeen many 
a well- -fought field for Liberty and his Country, to ſay, he never 
drew blood; though ſuch a compliment might recommend the hu- 
manity of a Champion at Hockley-hole. When the ſituation of 
the times have engaged two learned Men, at the head of oppoſite 
factions in a Church, to engage in a party-quarrel, and play a 
Prize of diſputation, with the reward placed, and often divided, 


between 
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between them, it is no wonder if there ſhould be mich ceremony, 
and little blood ſhed, But the Author of the View writes for no 
Party, nor Party- opinions; he writes for what he thinks the 


Tnurn; and, in the point in queſtion, for the CLerGy, its Mi- 


niſters (they will forgive him this wrong) ; and as Both of them 
are yet by good fortune of public authority, he thinks himſelf at 
liberty to ſupport them, though it be by drawing blocd from pre- 


meditated impiety, from low envy, or malicious bigotry ; which, 


he apprehends, are not to be ſubdued by management or a mock- 


fight, Yet as much in earneſt as he is, he ſhould be aſhamed to 
turn the ſame arms againſt ſimple error; againſt a naked adver- 
ſary; or againſt the man who had thrown away his weapons; or, 
indeed, againſt any but him, who ſtands up boldly to defy Reli- 
gion, or, what is almoſt as bad, to diſhonour it, by falſe and hy- 
pocritic zeal for the errors and corruptions which have crept into 
. word, had I written with any oblique views, and not from h 
a ſenſe of duty, I ſhould have ſuited the entertainment to the taſte 
of my Superiors. For a man muſt be of a ſtrange complexion Wb. 
deed, who, when he has conformed to Religion for his convenience, 
will yet ſcruple to go on, aud reap the benefit of his compliance, * 
conforming to the Faſhion. 
So far as to the Author's. cold Friends. With reſpect to has 
warm ones, They have not played their parts fo well; they ſeem 
to have given up their Cauſe too ſoon. They might have ſaid 
with truth, and a full knowledge of what they ſaid, © That no man 
was more diſpoſed than the Author of the Vi ew, to comply with the 
temper of the times ; and eſpecially with the Inclinations of his 
Friends; to whoſe ſatisfafion he has been ever ready to ſacrifice his 
own inclinations ; but, to their ſervices, every thing except his 
duty and his honour ; Was he capable of doing this, he would 
not deſerve a virtuous F riend: That probably he conſidered the 
matter in queſtion as one of thoſe excepted caſes, where he could 
hearken to nothing but the dictates of honour, and the duties of 
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his ſtation : That he ſaw Religion inſulted, a moral Governor de- 
fied ; Naturaliſm, a ſpecies of Atheiſm, openly, and with all the 
arts of ſophiſtry and declamation, inculcated ; and the oppoſing 
5 World inſolently branded as a cabal of fools, knaves, and mad- 
men.“ They might have ſaid, © That where errors of ſmall con- 
ſequence are in queſtion, or even great ones, when delivered with 
modeſty and candour, ſuitable meaſures are to be obſerved : but 
that here the impiety and the inſult were both in the extreme.“ 
To which, in the laſt place, they might have added moſt of thoſe 
other conſiderations, which have been urged in the courſe of this ee 
Apology. And had they been fo pleaſed, the Defence had not only © f 
been better made, but with much more — and ee to 
their Client. ä 
However, the Author of the View has yet the vanity, "ena 
all this mortification, to reflect, that there is a very wide difference 
between 4% pleaſing, and Ihe being diſapproved : and that this very 
Public, who complain by the pen of my anonymous Friend, feel 
that difference, The decencies of Acquaintance, the impreſſions 
of habit, and even the moſt innocent partialities, might make chem 
uneaſy to ſee Lord BoLincBROKE expoſed to contempt : But their 
love of the Public, their reverence both for its Civil and Religious 2 
Intereſts, will make them fee with Pleaſure his prINCIPLEs con- = 
futed and expoſed. When a noble Roman had in public Senate 
| accuſed one of the greateſt Peſts of his age and country, he ob- = 
ſerved that the vigour with which he purſued this Enemy of the 
Republic, made many worthy men uneaſy; but he ſatisfied himſelf 
with this reflexion, tantum ad fiduciam v vel metum Ae, nolint G0. | 
: mines facias, an non probent. ks $27 =_ 
In a word, my duty to God, to my enery to Mankind 3 L 
large, had, as I fancied, called upon me to do what I did, and a R 9 
the manner J have done it. If I have offended any good Man, any 
Friend to my perſon, or my Cauſe, it is a facrifice to Duty; which 
yet I muſt never repent of having made, though the diſpleaſure 
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THE TWO FIRST LETTERS. «<tr 
of a Friend be the ſevereſt trial of it. I know what that man has 


to expect, both from Infidelity and Bigotry, who engages WITHOUT 
RESERVE. in the ſervice of Religion. | 


Ah! let not VIx TvR too, commence his Foe J“ 


| However, I have long ſince taken my party : 


b5 Omnia præcepi, atque animo mecum ante peregi. 


Nec recuſo, ſi ita caſus attulerit, t — ob honeſtiſſima facta, 


0 dum FL AGITIOSISSIMA VLCISCOR, 


Fan. 4, 1755- 
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a thouſa nd. 
5 Quid ze exempla levat ini de pluribus » una 2 


* 4 Tae: us ſeek truth, but ſeek it quietly as well as freely. Let us not imagine, Hike | 

0 ſome who are called FREE-T HINKERS, that every man who can think and judge for 
| « himſelf (as he has a right to do) has therefore a right of srEAkIxe, any more than 
4 of adling, according to the full freedom of his thoughts. The freedom belongs to him | 
4% as a rational creature, He lies under the reſtraint as a member of Society, — As we think | 
4 for ourſelves, we may keep our thoughts to ourſelves or communicate them with a 
dc DUE RESERVE, and in ſuch mavner ONLY, as it may be done without offending tha Laws 


* of our Country, and diflurbing the * peace. '—Introdufory Letter to "rs * Vol. iii. 


Now 


ORD BoLINGBROKE” 8 Puli osorRT, ſo nnch and ſo long 
24 talked of, is now come, and very fairly, into the hands of 
the public. For I think it would be injuſtice to the Editor to ſupß- 
poſe his Lordſhip did not deſign us this Lzcacy. His laſt Will 
ſufficiently | declares his kindneſs to us. But, you will ſay, he 
ſpeaks of his Philoſophy as a thing compoſed only for the ſolace of 
a few friends in a corner x. What then? might not his Lord- 
ſhip change his mind, and extend his benefits ? Hardly, you think, 
without contradicting his profeſſed Principles. 80 much the better. 
The publication then will be of a piece with the reſt. And never 
trouble your head with one contradiction, where you may meet with 
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Now though I know You have as little Curioſity to hear what 
a Freethinker can object to the Fal TH which has got poſſeſſion of 


your heart, as what a pick-pocket can chicane to the Property in 


your purſe: yet the name of L. BoLINGBROKE's METAPnysICs 


(which, I think, were become as famous, and hitherto as little un- 


derſtood, as his Pol IT 1cs) cannot ſure but incline you to ſome 


flight acquaintance at leaſt with this FIRST PHILOSOPHx, as he calls 
it; and which, in the manner of other 9 he erects on & 
| general deſolation. 


The only part of his Lordſhip? 8 Character, that yet remained 
equivocal, was his /iterary. How this will fare by the publication: 
of his Philoſophy, T will not pretend to fay ; perhaps not altogether 
ſo well as his Friends might give him the pleaſure to expect. He 
frequently tells his reader, that the Doctrine of his Ess Avs and 
FnAGMEN Ts had been occaſionally thrown out amongſt them, and 
made the ſubject of many free converſations. And while he ha- 
rangued | in that circle, I will ſuppoſe he met with the applauſe he 
ſought after. But had he choſe himſelf to bring them to the bar of 
the Public, he might have ſeen ſtrange revolutions. Illic, et 
CO Judex tacet, et Adverſarius ohllrepit, et nihil TEMERE pier 
e perit: et, ſiquid 111 IPSE SUMAS, PROBANDUM eſt: et, omiſſo 
MAGNA SEM ER FLANDI TUMORE, loquendum eſt *,” Indeed 
his Lordſhip could hardly expect to eſcape the ſeverity of this Tribu- 
nal but by the ſuperior evidence of his prineiples ſinee his medi- 
tations on divine matters are ſo extenſive, that ſcarce: any one, who 
has written in defence of Virtue, or Religion, but will find him- 
ſelf either inſulted! in his perſon or miſrepreſented ; in his opinions J 


and this, merely for being 1 in the great man's way. 


But ſurely, when a perſon of his Lordſhip's polite manners « had $ 
condeſcended to enter into learned altercation, the world might 
expect, at leaſt for the courtly management of Controverſy, a moſt 
_ conſummate Model, which ſhould either reform, or ſhould for ever 
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diſcredit, the groſſer Polemics of the Schools. So that though the 


Diving might expect no great matter from theſe oracles of reaſon, 
vet he ſhould readily accept his amends in the manner of ſo elegant 
a pen. And perhaps You, who have obſerved their commerce 
with the world, and their conduct to one another, might be apt to 


think they would have been no loſers by the bargain. Indeed, 
Dieines have been generally thought wanting in forms; NN 
their pride prompts them to appeal to the Authority of reaſon ; 
their prudence teaches them to ſubmit to the Wiſdom of — 4 15 


Betters. And the management of their Controverſies in the Schools, 


and their intereſts in Courts, have, on different accounts, been 
equally obnoxious both to the dealers in Truth and Falſehood. 1 
would willingly avoid both their extremes. For I would, if poſ- | 
| fible, preſerve and ſupport that love and reverence to an uſeful body, 
which the noble Writer, relying not on his own politics but on 
other men's, has in his fourth Efſay devoted to Deſtruction, He, 
indeed, may call for aid on the Secular arm; he has the old reaſon 
| for fo doing; but 1 dare ſay, the Clergy never will, Things are 
now come to that paſs, that the State ſeems to be in more need of 
their Support, than They, of the State's. For, though the cavils 
of licentious men always end in the Confirmation of Truth and 
Virtue, yet they generally ſet out in looſening the hold, which Re- 


ligion had got upon the PO LE. And when that is gone, what 


other Engine the Magiſtrate will invent, to keep the Multitude in 


order, They, whoſe principal concern it is, would do well to con- : 
ſider. N 55 „ 


As 1 ſaid, chen, 1 had taken it for ws; that our . Adver- 


ſary, for an Adverſary he has condeſcended to be, would be prin- | 
cipally anxious to teach us in his writings, what was his wont in 
converſation, that ſtudied politeneſs, which is ſo well fitted to keep 
inferiors at a diſtance : And that, when he had declared mortal war 
againſt every thing the world hath hitherto called RELIGION; and 
againſt every Order of PRIESTS, or r MINISTERS, which civil Go- 


ver n ment 5 
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vernment has thought proper to eſtabliſh for the ſupport of it, we 
ſhould ſee his attack carried on by the faireſt as well as ſtrongeſt 
reaſoning, the gentleſt as well as firmeſt addreſs, and the politeſt : as 
well as keeneſt raillery. - | 

Rut how were we diſappointed, to find this Confervator of States, 
this Legiſlator in Philoſophy and Religion, utterly unable to raiſe 


his head above the rank contagion of the Schools : to ſee Polemics 


go their uſual train: and this Sun of our new Syſtem, whirled along 


the turbid vortex of Controverſy, like any the moſt ignoble of the 


earthly Bodies! But his Por, or rather his Propbet (who ſo 


magnificently announced to us the glad tidings of all theſe good 
things) had prepared us for it. He had contemplated this ſtrange 


Phenomenon! : not, indeed, without ſurprize. ls it not, ſays he, 


— mighty odd! 2 
Bas 5. fit of \ vapours clouds this DEMI-GOD ! * 


To be! labs I met with nothing in theſe big entumnes, but the 
rankneſs of SourH without his force; and the malignity of Max- 
VEL without his wit. _ You ſhall not take it on my word : the evi- : 


| dence lies before us. = Give me leave then to preſent you with a SPE- 


| CIMEN, under his own hand, of his candour, his temper, and in- 
finite politeneſs. And though one can but ill judge of the harveſt 
l by a ſample of the field- flowers, yet we may form a pretty wood guels 5 


of the ſoil. 


Nor is this intemperance of 33 i which I propoſe 1 to give 
you a taſte, the mere eſcape of fancy or humour, which it would 
be candid to overlook : It is a ſort of formula dicendi, without which | 

all his Lordſhip's authentic acts of Legiſlation would be invalid : It 
is the very Spirit of his new Religion, without which, the whole 5 


| would be indeed but a dead letter. 


It was with the leſs reluctance I entered. upon this part of my 5 
deſign, that I might have to juſtify myſelf to the world for the 
plainneſs and freedom with which I may hereafter chance to treat 


bis Lordſhip's REASONING; | for, as Quintilian well obſerves, 
Vol. VI. 4 2 e 
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1 A VIEW OF. DE ES 


<« Praſtatur hoc aliquando etiam piGnIiTATIBUs ut libertatis noſ- 


« tre ratio reddatur, ne qui nos aut Rune, in lædendis his, aut 
etiam ambiligſos putet.“ 

Without any further prologue, then, let the Shew bogs x | Only 
premiſing, that as his Lordſhip had a FIRST PHILOSO HV to erect, 
he had an immenſe deal of rubbiſh to remove : The authority of 
every great Name, and of "uy ſacred — ſtanding ee in 


his way. 


With Cop-wonrn he” diana and of CupworTH he ſays, The 


| heads of many reverend perſons have been turned by a preternatural ſer- 


mentation of the brain, or a philoſophical delirium. None hath been 
more ſo than this Divine . Again, CupworTH [in his INTELLEC- 


TUAL SYSTEM | gives you little leſs than a nonſenſical paraphraſe of : 
nonſenſe. Ii was not his fault, The good man paſſed tis | ife in the Auch 


/ an unmeaning j argon; and, as he learned, he taught . 


Jo talk, like CUMBERL AND, of promoting the good of the ab ole 


; Neem of rational Agents, among ft whom God is included, and of bu- 
man benevolence towards him, 15 to talk metaphyſical j * and tneolo- 
gical blaſphemy F. 


| CLarke triumphs i in this foal; ” FRY e been & Ge _ 


All CLARKE ſays about the diſcovery of God's will, is a rhapfedy of 
preſumptuous reaſoning and of prophane abſurdities ||.— Audacious and 
vain Sophiſt! His terms have a ſolemn air, that may impoſe on the 
 Unwary, and confirm the habitual prejudices of others; ; but more 8 


oy cannot be ſtuffed into fo few words **, 
Of Worrasron, he ſays, But 1 2070 getain you 10 e about 


fuck diſcourſe as awould convince you, if you heard it at MoxROE's, 
that the Philoſopher avho held i it was a patient of the Doctor's not yet 
perfectly reſtored to his ſenſes ++. Again, of the ſame excellent Per- 
fon, We have bere an amp of the JOHOR fort of gs mentioned 


+ vol. iii. p. 353. of his Works, in Quarto. 


+ Vol. iv. p. 92. 72 Vol. v. p. 92. 
$ Vol. v. p. 23. I Vol. v. p. 292. 


## Vol. v. p. 398. ++ Vol. iii. p. 518. 3 
1 55 above, 
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above. The man who writ all this nonſenſe was a man of parts. But 
den theſe learned Lunaticks *, &c. 
* CLARKE and WoLLASTON ſoon grow outrageous ; and ready to 
ode chained together. Indeed, from henceforth they are rarely 
1 ſhewn aſunder. We ſometimes find them in the height of a 
metaphyſical frenzy : And, by what one can perceive, without ED 
much provocation. They had proved the Soul to be a thinking 1 


4 Ez 


ſubſtance diſtinct from Matter: We may allow them to be jealous | 
of the glory of this atchievement. But who conteſted it with them? f 


Nobody, that I know of, before his Lordſhip. And he very civilly ns 5 
let them enjoy the honour of it for life. 2 | 
The Preſident ForBEs is really mad; but it is only a Hoc. For 
obſerve, he was no Divine by profeſſi ton, but ſemething better J. In- 
deed, not much, He was a Lawyszr. Of which UNLEARNED- 
Profeſſion, as he calls it, ninety-nine in a hundred at leaft (he ſays) 
are Petty foggers, Sharpers, Brawlers, and Cavillers g. 
But, to give the better edge to his well-tempered language, he 
ſometimes dips it in irony: and then it is, The good Earl of Not- 
tingham ; ; and the righteous Biſhop Sherlock. They deſerved his anger. 
The Firſt publickly defended, and ably too, that Faith which ſtands. 
ſo much in his way: and the Other ventured to oppoſe that Party, 
whoſe patronage he had condeſcended to aſſume . 
He comes next to the whole Bop of the Chriſtian Clergy. And 
now the fir/t Philoſophy begins to work, and the talk to grow ſerious. 
The PRIMITIVE SAINTS and Doc rons have the precedence, as is 
fitting. «© The liſt of MaxTYRs conſiſted, 1 believe, of thoſe who 
66 ſuffered for BREAKING THE PEACE X. The PRIMITIVE CLERGY 
were, under pretence of Religion, a very LAWLESS TRIBE ++." 
„ ALL the Chriſtian FarRHERSU uſing a DELIRIOUS STYLE, it became 
4 that of Chriſtian Theology 14.” „It would ſcarce be poſſible to 
a believe that the greateſt Saints and Doctors of the Church had 
« talked ſo much BI ASPHEMOUS NONSENSE, and employed ſo much. 


Vol. v. p. 37. + Vol. iii. p. 514. 1 Vol. v. Pe 523. 
FS Vol, ii. p. 353. See The Craft/mane „„ 
* Vol. iv. p. 4334. 1 1d. ib. ö 5 1 
x „ - = & artifice _ 
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e artifice about it, if their writings were not extant “.“ —“ Of all 
i this abſurdity, profaneneſs, and ridicule, they who built up Chriſ- 
tian theology were guilty.” —You aſk, with ſurpriſe and impa- 
tience, What this abſurdity was? He was going to tell you; for 
he never minces matters. They AppED (ſays he) the EprsTLEs 
to the GospELSs; the doctrines of Paul to thoſe of CHRIS＋Tf; 
„till the Aro AL VSE became a part of our holy Scriptures +.” 
And now, I hope, you are fatisfied. If not, take what follows, 
& Chriſtian Divines and Philoſophers have done more to DEBASE' 
[our notions of the Supreme Being, than all the Doctors of Poly- 
s theiſm To 
This was coalottbly well, for new-beginners : : But nothing like 
the exploits of MODERN DIVINES. 
At is MADNESS, or fomething woRsE than madneſs, for Divines 
to imagine themſelves able to comprehend a whole Oeconomy of 
divine Wiſdom from Adam down to Chriff. And yet this is ſo 
4 « cuſtomary, that not only the learned and ingenious, but every 
00 dabbler in Theology, who muſt paſs for a | fool. or a naue when- 
ever he grows appar. ares affects to reaſon 1 in the ſame man- 
8 ner ry. . ; * 5 
— Would Divites inſiſt chiefly on the external 8 of the 
« 3 of Scripture they would avoid a great deal of BLAS- 
<« pHeMy ||.” —They are abſurd and licentious in urging both the : 
08: external and internal evidence of Revelation *.? 
— Our Divines turn themſelves to declaim on certain Ad un- 
« doubted marks of divine Authority of the Scriptures of the If: 
„ raelites—Let us compare ſome of theſe ſuppoſed marks with 
« thoſe of human original, and they will ſtare us in the face, and 
* Ones out plainly the FRAUD and IMPOSTURE ++.” - 
It is common and yet aſtoniſhing to te with how 
« « much folemnity and confidence almoſt all thoſe h teach and . 


* vol. iv. p. 303. | + Vol. iv. p. 371. 2 vol. ili. p. 541. 
Veli 9s 7-4 Vol, iii. P. 272. . Vol. iv. p. 273 · 


++ Vol. iii, p. 288. 
* K ce defend 
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« defend Chriſtianity, preſume to AFFIRM ANY THING, though | 
& never ſo evidently FALSE *.” 
— The beſt, and even ſuch as paſs for the faireſt controverſial 


« Writers, improve by artifice the natural infirmity of the human 
„ mind. They do, on purpoſe, confound ideas and perplex the 


ce ſignification of ſigns the moſt ſcandalous frauds are applauded 


„under the name of ſubtilties. This I call theological fraud +.” 
Hence, in another place, he ſays, that folly and knavery prevail moſt 


among fi Divines I: and again, that — are THE PLAGUES AMD 


 SCOURGES OF 2s worLD&. 


The doctrine of Clarke and other Chriſtian Divines about our 


« obligation to imitate God is FALSE and PROFANE ||.” 


„Divines have IMPUDENTLY and wICKEDLY aſſumed, that there 


« is a law of right reaſon common to God and man **.“ 


„„What I have advanced will be treated as an impious paradox by | 


BY ſome of the trifling ſolemn dogmatiſts i in Criticiſm and Theology, 
„ who have advanced ſo many arfura. and OW paradoxes of their 


own ++. 


We now come to what the noble Author als the DELIRIUM or 


MET APHYSICAL THEOLOGY 1.— The man who walked ſoberly 
about in the Bedlam of Paris, and believed himſelf God the Father, 
was mad. Thus the Philoſopher, who takes a bold leap from a 


e few clear and diſtin ideas to the firſt principles of _ . 


45 mad 50.“ 


-:46:The reaſoners a priori el very much one fort of MAD= 


MEN. Some of theſe are ſo veRy MAD that they loſe all uſe of 5 
« their reaſon. Others again deduce conſequences, and argue very 
+ 00 juſtly, but are STILL MAD: | becauſe they reaſon from principles 
« that have no appearance of reality out of their own overheated 
« 0 diſordered — You will find inſtances of this kind, 


* Vol. iv. p. 8 . Ss Vol. ili. p. 424, 425. 1 Vol. v. p. 6. 
8 Vol. iv. p. 435. I Vol. v. p. 8 ** Vol. v. p. 77 
++ Vol. v. p. 190. 11 Vol. iii. p. 356. 5 V Vol. iv. p. 139. 
: „5 « without 
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without the trouble of going to Bedlam z but you will find wen 
« principally in Colleges and Schools &.“ 
— They deſerve to be treated like patients proper for Dr. Mox- 
« ROE, and to be put under his care. anc leſs than 3 Cs 
could have turned fo many good heads +. 
Well then, Divines are all MAD ; and, for fear of miſchief, in 


cool, and air themſelves ; nay, he is ſo good to give them their 


themſelves called Foals, Knaves, Cheats, Madmen, Impoſtors, and 
Blaſphemers, And, for theſe haſty changes of the Scene, he has 


Vol. v. p. 396. 8 Vol. v. p. 477. 4 Vol. IV. p. 44. 
S Vol. iv. p. 425. 


Juſtice, 


ſafe cuſtody. Sometimes, indeed, his Lordſhip lets them out to 


lucid intervals; but it is only to play the rogue, aud to cant in the 
pulpit ; and then, back again to their kennel, to Monroe, and his 
diſcipline; or, what is much worſe, to his Lordſhip- s; to hear 


contrived a moſt ingenious expedient. He has divided the Clergy 
into the two claſſes of Theolbgians and Metaphyſicians in the firſt. 
of which, the Knave is predominant ; in the ſecond, the Mans 
| Man. So that he has of either ſort always ready and at hand, 
juſt as he wants them. But as Madmen are much eaſier dealt with 
than Knaves, he has prepared one common BEDLAM for them all. 
For God forbid (he ſays) he ſhould be as uncharitable as Divines, to 
think they deſerved a worſe place, as blaſpheming in their ſenſes I. 
Good man! How kind now 15 all this! How humane! What 
ſhall the Clergy do for him in return? Alas! he thinks not of it: : 
| his modefly is ſtill greater than his charity : : and he is only anxious 
not to be miſunderſtood. He is even ready to fear that Divines 
ſhould take his honeſt freedom in dudgeon ; and that it may poſſibly 
© procure him, in return, ſome ecclefiaſtical IL LIN GSG ATE; to be called 
infidel, deift,, and perhaps atheiſt, My reply (lays he) 70 $0 ANGRY | 
_ Diſputants ſhould be CALM, AND such As MIGHT TEACH CHARITY 
10 theſe who preach it fo much, and practiſe it fo little F. To ſay the 
truth, his Lordſhip ſeems, like JusTIc® SHaLLow in the Play, to 
be ſuſpicious of thoſe he had ſo well entertained. Davy (ſays the : 


4 7 * 
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Juſtice, of his Court-gueſts) be civil to theſe Knaves, for they will 
BACK-BITE. Not worſe than they are BITTEN (replies Davy) or they 
have marvelous foul linen. Whether his Lordſhip found the Prigſt's 
Surplice 1n the like condition, or whether he has left it ſo, is not 


material. No marvel at its evil plight, when it has been ſo long 
 over-run with Vermin ; ſuch as Toland, Chub, Morgan, and thoſe 


who have been ſince bred out of them. 
The BILLINGSGATE, however, if we give but equal credit to 


what we ſee of his Lordſhip, and to what we hear of the Clergy | 
from their Enemies, lies pretty nearly between them. Vet 1: agree 
with him it becomes the Miniſters of Religions, much leſs than it 
does his Lordſhip. They are Diſpulanis; he is an Orator. Their 
buſineſs is to regſon; his is to rail. While each confines himſelf 
to his province, all goes well. But ſhould they change weapons; 
ſmould the Orator attempt to reaſon, and the Diſputant be provoked 5 
to rail, every thing would be out of order. I venture, on the 
authority of Quintilian, to reckon railing amongſt the ARTS of 
Eloquence. Coxvirt1s implere vacuva cauſarum,” ſays this 
able Rhetor. It is true he holds it to be of the leſs perfect kind— 
« eſt enim prorſus CANINA ELOQUENTIA.,” But his Lordſhip 
might naturally think, that his Dog-Eloquence was well enough _ 
fitted to their Dog- Logic. However, Quintilian would not overload 
this ſpecies of FHlequence, nor would I; though neither of us be 
diſpoſed to extol it; he confeſſes there is yet a ranker kind. Sed 


66 hæc minora ſunt 1LLO VITIO ANIMI, quo MATEDICUS a MALE- 


46 rico non diſtat, niſi occASIONRE. N In which ( Jays he } nothing 
but opportunity is wanting to make the evil. ſpeaker an evil. doer.“ 
But the Minifter of State muſt join the Orator before this compound 
excellence can diſplay itſelf; juſt as the Divine and Atheijt muſt 


| conſpire to make that ARTIFICIAL BLASPEENY, which gives his ; 
' Lordſhip fo much concern. 


But the mention of this CONSPIRACY reminds me that it is now 


bigh time to give you ſome account of i it. 


Hitherto 


Lo RE A VIEW OF 


Hitherto we have only the out- lines, or at moſt the general air 


of this Clerical Portrait; all he could catch at the firſt fitting. A 


horrid combination finiſhes the Picture: a CONFEDERACY BETWEEN 


DIVINES AND ATHEISTS, TO DISHONOUR AND DEGRADE THE 


God oF THE UNIVERSE. This is the ſtriking feature; and fo arti- 


ficially diſpoſed, that, turn the Portrait which way you will, it 


has {till a porting, which, in his Lorellly 8 Juſtice, i is little better 
than a Hang ing look, | 
A Confederacy ſo mad, ſo monſtrous, may perhaps ſtartle you at 


firſt. But do not be frightened. Take my word for it, it will come 

to nothing. It is a Treaty of his own making. And you have heard 

enough of his talents for Treaty-making. It is true, you ſay, he 
could reconcile the moſt unnatural alliances to the delicacy of his 
morals ; and the moſt ridiculous miſcarriages to the ſuperiority of 

his Politics : ; but a confederacy between Drvines and Athe its! Was 
any thing ſo odious! What think you, my Friend, of that blind 
bargain he once drove between certain of King George s Proteſtant 
Subjects, and a Popiſh Pretender? How that came to nothing, he 
has not thought fit to tell us, in his curious account of that tranſ- | 


action *. But, as to this confederacy, + may have an opportunity 


of ſhewing you, that, after all his pains to form it, he betrayed 
and diſſolved it himſelf. At preſent, my buſineſs 1 13 ny to ſhew 
you what he ſays of it. 


After pleading the cauſe of natural and revealed Religion, lam 


"ON to plead the cauſe of God himſelf, againſt DIVINES . AND ATHEISTS 


* CONFEDERACY +. 
„The conduct of Chriſtian . has been fo fe from . 7 


«© ing the Providence of God, that they have joined in the clamour 

_ * againſtit. Nothing has hindered, even thoſe who pretend to be 
«* his Meſſengers, his Embaſſadors, his Plenipotentiaries, from re- 
« nouncing their allegiance to him, as they themſelves have the 


6 ' FRONT To Avow, but the hypotheſis of a future ſtate. On this 


:Þ "I the whole Letter t to Sir W. Windham, 
+ Vol, Ve Po» 305. ee eee f . 
hy potheſis 
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cc hypotheſis alone they inſiſt; and therefore, if this will not ſerve 
ec their turn, God Is diſowned by them, as _eorQually as if he 
4 was ſo in terms... | 
« Divines, if not Atheiſts, yet are ABETTERs of Atheiſm For. 
“ That there were ſome men who knew not God in all ages 
& may be true: but the ſcandalous taſk of coMBATING His ExIs- 
«TENCE, under the maſk of Theiſm, was reſerved for apes © dof 
66 clans and Theologians J.“ 
—< Divines are ſtill more to be blamed. A CONFEDERACY 
« WITH ATHEIS'Ts becomes ill the profeſſors of Theiſm. No 
% matter. They PERSIST, and have done their beſt, in concert 
with their allies, to DESTROY the belief of the goodneſs of God :— 
They endeavour to DESTROY that of his goodneſs, which is a 
* farther article of their Alliance 5.“ 
„The CONFEDERACY between Atheiſts and Divines appears o 
4% have been carried VERY FAR—Nay the Atheiſt will appear, * 
that reaſon to which they both appeal, more conſiſtent 3 in his ; 
e abſurdity than the Divine ||.” 
„ Divines VPBRAID God's coodneſs, and CENSURE his Juſtice * ed 
% In jus Trick is, in this life, aſcribed to God, by Divines ++.” 
60 The whole Tribe of Divines, like Wollaſton and Clarke 40 71 
* in effect RENOUNCE the God whom you and I adore, as much 
«© as the rankeſt of the Atheiſtical Tribe. Your Prieſts and our 
4% Parſons will exclaim moſt pathetically, and RAIL OUTRAGEOUSLY 
« at this aſſertion. But have a little patience, and I will prove it 
4 to their ſhame to be true 4 


Give me leave, Sir, for once, to go a Kittle out 10 my way to 
vindicate the whole body of Divines from the horrid calumny A 
ans 1 * Confederacy. To tay the truth, the * is too 


* Vol. v. 3 488. . * vol. v. p. 5 as 101. p. 3075 
S vol. v. p. . Vol. v. p. 348, 349% * Vol. v. P. ary. 
; ++ Vol. v. p. 547. 1 it Vol. v. p. 485. | ** 


Vor VI. 4 G ö i 7 ſerious | 


— , 


1 A VIEW OF 


ſerious to be paſſed over with the ſame lightnefs I am diſpoſed to 
treat the reſt of his Lordſhip's Extravagatices. 


Be pleaſed then to underſtand, that A'THEISM has ever endea- 


voured to ſupport. itſelf, on a FacT, which has indeed all the 


certainty that the evidence of ſenſe can give it; namely the B 
a/firibution of moral good and evil. | 


—6 Cum res hominum tanta caligine volvi 
« Adſpicerem, Ietoſque diu florere nocentes, , 
exarigue 222785 —LABEFACTA CADEBAT 3: 
10 RxL 1010“ 3 


was the common NBER of the impatient ſalferer. From hence 
the Atheiſt inferred, that the Univerſe was without an intelligent 
Ruler; and all things driven about by that Fate or Fortune, which 
firſt produced them. DivixEs oppoſed: this concluſiun: for they 
did not venture to be ſo paradoxical as, with his Lordſhip, to call 
in queſtion 2% premiſes, a phænomenon which objected itſelf to all 
their Senſes. They demonſtrated, ſtrictly demonſtrated, the Being 
of a God, and his Mon AI. attributes: : And then ſhewed, that if 
the whole of man's exiſtence were included in this life, the pre- 
2 ſent diſtribution of moral good and evil would contradict that De- 
maonſtration. They, therefore, inferred, on their part, that the 
| whole was not included 1 in this life: : but that man was reſerved 
for an after reckoning > in which, an equal difiribution of rewards. 
and punt ſbments would ge vindicate the providence of a —— a 
Governor. 1 
But Athei its were not the . enemies that 8 had to deal 
with. There was a ſet of men, who allowed an intelligent firſt Cauſe, _ 
endowed with thoſe moral attributes, which Divines had demon- 
ſtrated: and, on that account, called themſelves Dzisrs. Vet 
5 they agreed ſo far with Atheiſm, as to confine the whole of man 8 
exiſtence to the preſent life. Theſe, the Divines combated, in 
their turn; and with the ſame arms; but 1 in an inverted order. In 
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diſputing with the Arhejf, the principle held in common was the 
preſent unequal diſtribution of Good and Evil. So that to cut off their 
concluſion from it, of No Gop, they demonſtrated his Being and 


Attributes: and from that proof inferred that the inequality would 


be ſet right, With the Dei, the common principle was the Being 
and Aitributes of God. Therefore, to bring them to the allowance 
of a FuTurE STATE, they appealed to the preſent unequal diiribu- 


Tin of good and evil (which theſe Men, as well as his Lordſhip, 
were very backward to allow and, very induſtrious not to ſee), and ; 
from that inequality inferred, that there muſt be ſuch a State. 


This is a ſhort and true account of their conteſt with ATHEISTS 
and DztsTs, ſo far as the ſubject of a future tate came in queſtion: : 


| In either controverſy, that State is deduced from the moral altri- 
butes : only with this difference. In the diſpute with Atheiſts, the 
demonſtration of thoſe attributes is made; in the dif pute with Deiſts, 
it is allowed. The final purpoſe a againſt Atheiſm is to prove the 
| BEING AND ATTRIBV' res of God; the final. purpoſe againſt Deiſm 
is to prove a FUTURE, STATE : For neither natural nor revealed 2 
Religion can ſubſiſt without believing that God 18, and that be i 7s.a 
REWARDER of them that ſeek him *. Thus, we ſee, the gueſtion, in 
either controverſy, being different; - the Prem es, by which each 
was. to.be proved, muſt needs be different. The difference is here 
explained : the premiſſes, 1 in the. argument with Atheiſts, were the, 
moral atiributes; the premiſſes, in the e with Deiſts, the 
unegual d; dj Hribution of good and evil, 


What Enemy to Religion now could ever hope 1 to fre Pl Ca- 3 


= loan either thrive or riſe on ſo unpromifing a ground? or flatter . 
himſelf with the expectation of an advocate bold enough to tell the 

| Wold, that this conduct of the Diyrxxs was a CONFEDERACY with | 
ATHEISTS, 10 decry God's providence ; ; to blot out bis attributes of 
goodneſs and juſtice; ; to combat his Government ; and to deny his very 


WOK ? The Rrenr HoxouxakLE Author toys; all this : And 
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more ;— he expects to be believed. It is true, this is a fine believ- 
ing age: Yet I hardly think he would have carried his confidence 
in our credulity ſo far, had he ſeen his way clear before lim.- 
His Lordſhip is always ſublime, and therefore often ctoudy ; com- 
monly, at too great a diſtance to look into the detail of things, or 


to enter into their minuteneſs ; (for which, indeed, he is perpetually 
felicitating his Genius.) So that, in his general view of Theologic 
matters, he has jumbled theſe two Controverſies info one; and, 
in the confuſion, commodiouſly flipped in one Fact for another. 


He, all the way, repreſents Divines as making a Future State THE 
PROOF of God's moral attributes : Whereas, we now ſee, on the 


very face of the controverſy, that they make the moral attributes 
A PROOF of a future State. Let us conſider how the diſpute ſtands 
with Atheiſts, Theſe men draw their argument againſt a God, 
from the condition of the moral world: The Divine anſwers, by 


demonſtrating God's Being and Attributes ; and, on that demonſtra- 


tion, ſatisfies the objection. Conſider how it ſtands with the Deifl, 

| Here, God's Being and Attributes is a common principle: And on 
| this ground the Divine ſtands, to deduce a future flate from the une- 

3 qual diſtribution of things. But this was to ſupport his ſlander of 5 
2 CONFEDERACY. | There was no room to pretend that God's Be- 


ing was made precarious, by proving a future fate, from his attri- 


butes; but could he get it believed, that Divines proved the Attri- 


butes from a future fate, he would ealily ind credit with Nis kind 


Readers, for the reſt. 


Well then, the TY 5 amount of ka CHIMERICAL CONFEDERACY 


comes to this, That Divines and Atheiſts hold a principle in common; 


but in common too with all the reſt of mankind ; namely, that 


there are irregularities i in the diſtribution of moral good and evil. 5 


His Lordſhip has been angry with all yoL1TICAL, as well as all xz- 


 Li6tovs Parties in their turns. Suppofe he had taken it into his 


head to ornament a CRAFTSMAN with the detection of a political 
cenſederacy, between the Wulos and JACOBITES, to dethrone 
KING 
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KinG Georcs ; becauſe both denied that he reigned jure divino ; 
Mother Oſborne would have ſmiled at this, in ſpite of all her gras 
vity ; and told him, that the Whigs only urged a common prin- 
ciple to ſupport their Monarch's title againſt indefeaſible hereditary 
right, the nonſenſical claim of his Adverſary. And is it not as 
evident that, in this pretended anti- iheological conſpiracy, Divines 
employed the other common principle, to ſupport Religion againſt 
Atheiſm and Deiſm But whatever his Lordſhip might think proper 
to diſguiſe in this reaſoning, there is one thing the moſt careleſs. 

Reader will never overlook ; which is, that, under all this pomp 
of words and ſolemnity of accuſation, you ſee lurking that poor 

ſpecies of a Bigot's calumny, which, frome one principle held in 

common with an obnoxious party, charges his Adverfary, with al! 
the follies or impieties that have rendered it odious. This miſerable 
artifiee of impoſture had now been long hiſſed out of learned con- 
troverſy, when the noble Lord took it up; and, with true political 
kill, worked it into a sHaM PLoT; to make RELIGION. diſtruſt. 
its beſt Friends, and take refuge in the insr PHTLOSS rr. 
TIN DAL. and. CoLLins- were manly Adverſaries. They knew 

1 to invent, to puſh, and to. purſue an Argument. But what 

does this noble Writer know—His Followers will tell you. They 

| admire him for his Wit and Eloquence. But They admire, where 
| You and I ſee nothing but an inflamed ſpirit, and an inflated ſtyle.. 

For (to uſe the words of a great Maſter * of expreſſion) TxuE ELo- | 
|  evENCceE I find 1a be none but the ſerious and hearty love of TzurE :. 

And that, whoſe mind ſoever is ſully poſſeſſed with a fervent defire to. 
' know good things, and with the EY CHARITY 70 infuſe the no- 

hedge of them into others, when ſuch a man would ſpeak, his words, 
like fo many nimble and airy Servitors, trip about. him at command, 

i and i in well ordered files, as Le would wiſh, fall Py into their own. 

Places, 


4 Milton, 
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30 A VIE W-OF .. 1 
He has not yet done with the CnRIsTIAN rA. What re- 


mained behind was to dollect together his ſcattered abuſe; and to 


pour it all at once on that venerable Body, with an unteeking hand a 
and unrelenting heart. 


Nothing more (ſays he) will be wanting to anſwer all the 


dc ends of art! ifictal Theology, than to aſſume that they who miniſter 
in holy things are the Omrabs, the Vizirs, and the Baſſas of THIS 
« MIGHTY KING, whoſe commands they. publiſh, interpret, and 
*. execute, or cauſe to be executed, rather than his EMBASSADORS 3 : 
eh aſſuming which latter characters, they ſeem to leſſen, over 
4 modeſtly, the dignity of their own order, and to raiſe that of the 
6c Laity too high: Bur 1 av ASHAMED 10 HAYE SAID 50 MUCH 
oN THIS SUBJECT *, . | 
He may pretend what he pleaſes, | But 8 it was. that . 
brought him to ſhame, it certainly was not the Clergy. They are 
Ta: to afſure him, in the words of, the Poet, 


00 Let SHAME come when it will, we do not call | it,” 5 


Belides, after what has paſſed, I ſee nothing he has to be chit 


of; unleſs it be for ſtealing the paultry Joke of  Embaſſadors 4 
| Plenipotentiaries + from Lord Shaftſbury : 


«Farbeit from me (purſues this Right Honourable Perſon): and 


40 from every lover of Truth and common ſenſe, to with that the | 
66 race of Metaphyſicians and Caſuiſts ſhould increaſe, or 10 much 
mn continue. But ſince there are, have been, and will be ſuch 
men in all ages, it is very reaſonable to with that they may ſerve 
60 to the ſame good purpoſe that the HELOTES, the DRUNKEN SL AVES 

44 did at Sparta; ; and that their DEL IRIUM, inſtead of impoſing on 

4 others, and even infecting many, may be at length LAUGHED 
| 40 our of the world 1 oy What pity is it his Lordſhip himſelf had : 

5 not tried this expedient (whoſe efficacy, other Lords of better 


* v ol, p. 549, 541. 


+ see p. 11 65 this ks | 
1 Vol. v. p. 446. 1 „ 
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LORD BOLINGBROKE'S PHILOSOPHY: 599) 
temper, ſo kindly lecommend and practice), and employed the 


pleaſantry of his vit to laugh the Clergy out of the world, rather 
than the ſublimity of his e/opuence to ſcold them out of it! He 
may rail through all his figures, at the impertinence o Logic, the 


futility of Melaphyfics, the Fraud of Diſputation, and the blaſphemy of 


Divinity x: Theſe are-the arms of impotent hyſterical Women 
when they want to have their will. After the long labours of a: 
| Hookxn, a STILLINGFLEBT, a Cubwox r n, a SPENCER, a Tir.- 


LOTSON, and a. CLarke, the Engliſh Clergy may anſwer his Lord- 


ſhip, in the words of De Rojuy, as I think. the ſtory goes, to ſome 
old Ladies of the Gui ian League; who, when HENRY IV. had 


got poſſeſſion of Paris, were one day very eloquent i in their i invec- 


tives againſt him: Good ancient Gentlewomen,” ſaid this rough 
old Soldier, ſpare your breath, and ſet your hearts. at reſt, for oux 
MASTER is not a man. to be ſeratched and ſcolded out of his KIN G- 
von. —But when, between his malice and his magic, he had 
tttansformed the CL Rex into drunken ſlaves; you muſt not think. 
| he would neglect ſo good an occaſion of expoſing them to bis No- 
BLE SPARTANS. Indeed the Entertainment is at hand: and no 
| coftis ſpared of laviſh expreſſion to ſet out theſe drunken revels. 
„The Choirs of birds (ſays he) who whiſtle and ſing, or ſcream: 
at one another, or herds of beaſts who bleat and low, or chatter. 
0% and roar, at one another, have juſt as much meaning and com- 
* münicate it as well Such is the common converſation— Such, 
7 24 too, for the moſt part, are all the public diſcourſes that. are held, 
% and the soLEMN HARANGUES or THE PULPIT T1.“ 


After ſo large a gleaning from his Lordſhip 8 8 you: 5 


5 will diſpenſe with me from gathering up his looſer flowers of ſpeech; 
ſuch as, abſurdity, onderie, knavery, folly, nonſenſe, delirium, Frenzy, 
lunacy, downright madneſs, impiety, prophaneneſe, blaſphemy, and 


atheiſm which, like ſeed pearl, are every where ſeattered over the 


embroidery of his . 


Vol iv. p. 353, | 5 + Vol. iii, p. 422, 43. | 
Though 
A 


.enough to aſk, 
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60 - A VIEW OF ei 
Though our indignation at this torrent of ribaldry makes us prompt 


— An quæ 
0 Turpia cerdoni, Voleſos Brutumque decebunt ?' 


yet 1 am ready, in charity to ſuſpect, that his Lordſhip may be 


abuſed. Who knows, but juſt as his Lordſhip gave Bowncs (bis 
friend's dog) the ſentiments of his Maſter “, fo his Lordfhip' 8 Se- 
cretary, attending to two at once, his Tord and his Lord's PAR - 
nor, might unaware put down to the great man, what indeed be- 
longed to the Favorite: who, however eloquent he might be, yet, 

we are told, was no Philgſopber. 


„The Coxcomb bird, ſo talkative and grave, 
That from his cage cries cuckold, whore, and knave, 
_ Though many a paſſanger he rightly call, xy 5 
« We hold him No Pr1L0s0PHER | at all. as 


- And I the rather baute the Secretary to be have.) in 1 ſince his 
Lordſhip, in one place, ſeems to think, that ribaldry and ill lan- 
guage diſgrace the animal implume, bipes, the vo legged, unfeathered 

 Philsſopher. For, ſpeaking of SI NoEA and Hozzzs, he ſays, Let 
it not be ſaid, they are men of DEPRAVED UNDERSTANDINGS, AND | 


DEPRAVED MORALS; THIS IS TO RAIL, NOT TO ARGUE. To rail, 


then, when we ſhould argue, is, in his Lordſhip's opinion, unbe- 
Ow a Hailaneeter, unleſs you wil anne, that theſe, two 


* The world (ſays. his Lordſhip to Pape) i is as ll fs __ Jenn as * You, with vp 


; reſped? to phyſical natur e; and with reſpett to MORAL nature, BowNncE has little to do beyond DO. 

 hearkening to the STILL WHISPERS, the SECRET SUGGESTIONS, and the SUDDEN INFLUENCES 
of inflin8. Vol. v. p. 467. This, the Reader fees, is intended for a e on the 
; Following ſtanza of his F riend's dave Projer.: Kt 7 | 


: 44 Where I am a right, Tay GRACE IMPART, | . 
4 Still in the right to ſtay; 
Where I am wrong, O TEACH My HEART | 
* T0 find that better way,” 


Atheifls 
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1 Atbeiſtt were eſpecially favoured, for not being found in bad com- 
= | pany, or taken in the fact, wickedly CONFEDERATING with Di- 
7 vines and Metapbyficians. 


Seriouſly, as good men may be ſrandalized to find YER beſt and 
7 ableſt Paſtors accuſed of blaſphemy and prophaneneſs, it will be right 
IJ to tell the plain truth: which is no more than this, that his Lord- 
| ſhip is apt to annex zew ideas to old words; and not very careful to 
give us notice of his handy-work. So, in the caſe before us, Who 
would ſuſpe&, that teaching a /aw of right reaſon, common to G 
and man, and inforcing man's obligation to imitate God, were BLAS= 
 PHEMY and PROPHANENEsS? Let ſuch they are; or we muſt re · 
nounce the fi 2 Philoſophy *. : 
So then, as what has hitherto been Piety i is become Blaſpheny, 
* need not wonder that his Lordſhip turns the garb of old thread- 
ou blaſphemy, and gives it the new gloſs of piety. * 
But now comes a ſcene indeed. The two REVELATIONS and 
tial two FounDERs are brought upon the ſtage. And here, his 
piety pretends ſo much to the impulſe of conſcience, that you would 
ſuſpect he thought himſelf, like St. Pay, under the malediction Z 
of a woe if he preached not his new Goſpel, : 
Of Mosss, he ſays, It is impoſſible to excuſe all the 8 I 
« romantic, and abſurd circumſtances in the author of the Book of 
4 Geneſis, which nothing could produce but the habit of dealing in 5 
« trifling traditions, and a moſt profound ignorance. It is impoſſible 
& to read what he has writ on this ſubje& without kennt contempt 
4 for him as a Philoſopher, and horror as a Divine +.” 5 
„„The PENTATEUCH has ſuch evident marks of falſchood, as can 


4 be objected to no other writings eye to 9 Romances, 


6 * nor even always to them 4 ö 


* Pe HAVE IMPUDENTLY AND wIckeDLY ASSUMED THAT THERE IS 4 
| LAW or RIGHT REASON COMMON To GoD AND Max. Vol. v. p. 77.—And again, 


To PREACH VP THE OBLIGATION OF IMITATING So IS FALSE AND PROFANE, 


: 4 Vo. ii. p. 33. t Vol. "Y p. 271. 
Vor. VI. — 


——— Mme ee —E—ů— ˙*— — — — — — 


8 A VIEW OP 


„We may laugh at Don Quixote, for reading "INNER till he 
« believed them to be true hiſtories, and for quoting Archbiſhop 


« Turpin with great ſolemnity; but when Divines ſpeak of the 1 
„ PENTATEUCH as of an Authentic Hiſtory, and quote Maſes as 1 
„ ſolemnly as he did Turpin, are they much leſs mad than he 4 


« was *?” Don Quixote is his Lordſhip's favorite ſimile; and comes 
as often over as the 4/5 and Lion in Homer. But mocking (as the 8 
proverb ſays) is catching. Whoever attentively conſiders his Lord- | 

| ſhip's Es8avs, will, I dare ſay, be of my mind, That the much 
reading his maſier Locke, who was deeply engaged with School - 
divines and Metaphyſicians, had the ſame effect on his Lordthip's 
temper, in an advanced age, and under a bilious habit, that the 
reading books of Chivalry had on the prudent Gentleman of La 
Mancha. And, by his own confeſſion, a man's head is faon turned 


1 "xt rat -- — 
3 


by complex and abſtract ideas. From henceforth the enchantments 
of Schoolmen and the gigantic Forms of Metaphyfical Divines got | 
entice poſſeſſion of his underſtanding. Confider what you can make 
of the following remark, without ſuppoſing with me, that theſe þ 
fancies had made very deep havoc in his brain. That TuzoLoG * : 
e ſays he, which pretends to deduce the duties of a man from ſpe= 7 
„ culations concerning the moral attributes of God, is to be reckoned |: 
«in the claſs with NATURAL MAGIC +,” Now, if you ſeek, To | 
do not ſay for the elegance, but for the common propriety of this ob- : 5 
ſervation, any where out of his Lordſhip s hurt and wounded ima: 
gination, you will ſeek for it in vain. Vet, allow him but his 
Ti tbeological Magicians, and you ſee, their e could be nothing = 
1 elſe than natural Magic. : 3 


So again—Clarke fhall not farce 'n me into Alle MY no nor W, -llafiom 
dener What is this, but Don Quixote, up and down? dreadfully 

afraid that theſe Necromancers would, at laſt, force him into their 
ENCHANTED CASTLE r of a future Hale; ; for ſo he calls it in a letter 


e 


„ vol. f. 5. co. 1 Vl. . 5.62. 


1 ͤ „ A 


8 
** n Fay 
3 2 


_ fect gd can hear without horror 1595 
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to Lord Bathurſt * where he threatens to demoliſh it, as built upon 


unholy ground, by Divines and Atheiſts in confederacy. 
No doubt, every Reader muſt have obſerved this unaccountable 


rage and horror whenever a Diving comes croſs his Lordſhip's 


fancy. One would think, they had ſerved him the ſame trick the 
Enchanters plaid Don Quixote ; that they had run away with his 
Library, and walled up his Study- door. Moſt true it is, that not 
long before this immenſe Treaſure of the fir Philoſophy was given 


to the world, certain of theſe wicked Magicians had turned it all 
| into fairie-favours * And the Public, on its firſt appearance, foun d 
nothing in it better proved than the truth of the old Adage, Pro 
| Theſauro, Carbones. And indeed, if I was not perfectly ſatisfied 
that no man in his ſenſes could miſtake the value of this new 
Money, T ſhould make a ſcruple of laying fo much of it before him; 


eſpecially the following pieces, which have an uncommon glow, as 


if they came hot from the place where they were minted. 


4 THE wHOLE SYSTEM OF THE LAW OF Mosks, like the whole 


— Hyſtera of his conduct, WAs FOUNDED ON MURDER T. 


44 Thie Jeu blended together, at once, in the be character Fi 


4 . of God, injuſtice, cruelty, and partiality. —They made him an 
266 object of terror more than of awe and reverence; and their Reli- 
5 gion was a Syſtem of the RANKEST SUPERSTITION f.“ 


The Jews with more inconſiſtency, and not 120 profanation, | 


6 than the Pagans, drefled up the one ſupreme Being ih all the 
© rags of humanity 3 which compoſed a kind of motley Character, 
4 ſuch as fooliſh Superſtition and mad Enthuſiaſm alone could 


ce afcribe to him, and ſuch as no man, who believes him an alh per- c 


* 40 To diſcover error in axioms, 978 he, or in firſt prigciples bl on bade, is * 


: 40 like breaking of a charm. The ENCHANTED CASTLE, the ſteepy rock, and the buru- | 


6 ing lake diſappear,” Or retirement and fludy, Vol. Il. p. $25. 
+ Vol.v. p. 183, To 41 Vol. v. p · 531. 
1 v. * . 5 
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604 | Es. VIEW OF 


The Jews give ſuch notions of the ſupreme Being as no People 
e on earth, but this, would have aſcribed, I do not ſay to God, 


„ but to the worſt of thoſe monſters, who are ſuffered or ſent by 
God, for a ſhort time, to puniſh the iniquity of men “. 5 


From Moss and JupaisM, his Lordſhip deſcends to Paul. and 
CHRISTIANITY, Let us ee whether he gives Them better 


quarter, 


„ CHRISTIANITY abrogated the Law, and bend the hiftory 


« of Moſes ; from the times, at leaſt, when St. Paul undertook, 
like a true cabaliſtical Architect, with the help of type and agure,, 


« to raiſe a new Syſtem of religion on the old foundations +.” 


The Goſpel of Cux is is one thing; the Goſpel of St. Paul. 
another |.” He preached a W in contradiction 1 to Cnklsz 6, 
* and directly repugnant to it 1.“ 
On this account, I ſuppoſe, it was, that he dignifies Paur, with 
the elegant appellation of the LEATHER-DRESSING PONTIFF. | But 
the immediate occaſion of giving him this new title of honour, L 
was particularly happy. His Lordſhip was on a favorite topic ; he 
was abuſing the firſt Meſſengers of the Goſpel, for their claim to 
maintenance. He was conſcious, PAvL came not within his cen 
| ſure, So that, leſt this ſhould give the Apoſtle too much credit; 
he informs the reader, in his polite way ||, that he had. a zrade, . 
and could ſhift for himſelf, For it ſeems, nothing but downright 
ſtarving will acquit the * of theft and extorriony at his Lord- | 
ſhip's Tribunal. 
Inxsus (in lis Fünen had. no intention af ende his Re- ö 
ligion further than amongſt the Jes; but PAul,, bred at the 
4 feet of Gamaliel, ſaw further than that poor ignorant fiſherman. 
Peter. '—The ſenſe requires you ſhould read, ht poor ignorant 
Carpenter Fefus : and ſo without doubt his Lordſhip deſigned his 
compliment. Well, but what did Par ſee further! ? It was this, 


Vol. v. p. 515. 5 4 vol. ni. p. 298. 
I Vol, iv. p. 326, 327. 2 Vol. iv. p. 423. 


12 vol. iv. 1 513˙ 


40 That 
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4e That the contempt and averſion in which both the nation and 
the Religion of the Jews were held by the reſt of mankind, would 
&« make it much more ealy to convert the Gentiles at once to Chriſ- 
& tianity, than to make them Jews firſt, in order to > make them 
&« Chriſtians afterwards *.“ 

For it ſeems—“ To DIsSEMBLE was a fendemeutal principle of 


N  apoſtolical conduct. PavL practiſed it. We have his own word 


% for this; and he boaſts of it +.” His Lordſhip lets us know, 
that Paul had aflurance enough to do any thing. For ſpeaking of 


the Apoſtle's famous argument ad mode iam Nay, but, O man, 
who art thou that repligſt agammft God t? &c. He ſays, There is 
“ ſomething ſo IM VDE NT, as well as abſurd in this proceeding, 
44 that, common as it is, one can ſee no example. of i it without ſh ur- 
4 priſe d“. 


<« Can he be leſs than mad, ſays his Lordſhip, who boaſts a 


- « 207044808 ſuper- added to reaſon, to ſupply the defects of it, and 
« who ſuper-adds reaſon to revelation to ſupply the defects of this 
« too, at the fame. time? This is madneſs, or there is no ſuch 
40 « thing incident to our nature. And into this kind of madneſs, 
« Sr. Paur, profound. i in cabaliſtical learning, hath fallen ||.” And 
5 yet, as mad as it is, all Governments have matched it, when they 


ſuper -added civil Laws, to natural conſcience or Religion, zo ſupply. 
the aefedts of it ; and ſuper -added natural conſcience or Religion to. 


Civil Laws, 7a ſupply the defects of 400 Ms. at the ame time. But 
more of this in its place. 5 


6 St. Paul. carried into the Apoſtleſhip a great deal of that As- 


© SUMING AIR, which 1 is apt to. accompany. much learning, or the 
opinion of it—a great profuſion. of words, and of involved, and 
% unconnected diſcourſe, even on thoſe ſubjects which required to 
a be moſt clearly and diſtiuctly developed. —He was a /oſe para- 
Fele. a Cabal: ical neee, as much, at be, as any an- 


I Volt, P+ 307. I Vol. iv. p. 172. | le 
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606 AM VIEW OF 

« cient or modern Rabbin *. 4 St. Paur's ſyſtem of Religion, is 
& an intricate and dark Syſtem, with, here and there, an intelligible 
* phraſe, that cafis no light on the reſt, but is rather loft in the gloom 


„ the whole . Having ſaid ſo much of the mzeliiguviiny. of 


&« Paul's Goſpel, TRruTH authoriſes me to add, that where it is in- 
« telligible, it is often ABSURD,” or PROPHANE, or TRIFLING {."— 
* Paul. taught prede eftination and UNLIMITED PASSIVE OBEDIENCE : 
« the one abſurd, the other both abſurd and 1Myrovs &” 

Was it allowable to laugh, amidſt all theſe horrors, what mortal 


could forbear ? Unlimited paſſive obedience, quoth he! The noble 
Lord had been ſo long accuſtomed to the cant of his Faction, which 
made St. Paul the preacher of I cannot tell w 
that name, that he ſeems now in good earneſt to believe he was ſo. 
A juſt judgment on the Politician; to come at laſt to give credit to 

his own Flams. However, in this inſtance, at leaſt, one would 
hope St. Paul might have been ſpared, if it were only for old-ac- 

quaintance-fake ; and the hard ſervice they had put the LEATHERR- 
DRESSING PoNTIFF upon. But it is bad truſting, we ſee, to the 

gratitude of Stateſmen. Happy for us, Pavr has yet an able De- 
fender; who will never be wanting in what he owes to gratitude 
and honour. I only take the liberty to drop a hint. It is well 
known to thoſe who were in the ſecret of his Lordſhip's paſſions 


what nonſenſe under 


and his party, that Clarke and Wollaſton found the worſe treatment 


for being the favorite Philoſophers of Q. C. Who knows whether 
St. Paul fared the better for being patronized by his learned Friend 


« CarisTIANITY (ſays his Lordſhip) became FANATICISM in 


the FIRST profeſſors of it. Men corrupted it by arTIFIclaL | 
< THEOLOGY. And ſome will be apt to think, that the firſt of 
„ theſe men was PavL—Divines will be runiovs to hear sven 
4 LANGUAGE,” Alas! No. He gueſſed ill of the mood, in 
which his Works were to find them. They 1 at his wur; 7 


=. Vol. iv. p. 326, 347. 
§ Vol, iv. p. 510. 


+ vol. l. p. 326. 1 14. b. 
U Vol. v. EM ** 
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and pity the fury that inſpired ſuch language. Indeed he gives them 
ample exerciſe for all their pity : for, having done with Paul., he 
now directs the poiſon of his tongue againſt Jesvs CHRIST him- 
ſelf. 
«6 The truth 1s, CHRISTIANITY pale, in many reſpeQs, a 


4 ſtrong tang of the ſpirit of Judaiſm. The Supreme Being took 


ea milder appearance; his favour was confined no longer to one 


CO people. The MxEss 1 AH came and redeemed fallen Man. CukI8s- . 


4% TIAN THEOLOGY diſcovers in this myſterious proceeding the 


&« love of God to Man; his infinite juſtice and goodneſs. Bur 


4 REASON will diſcover the fantaſtical, confuſed, and inconſiſtent 


<< notions of Jewiſh Theology, latent in it; and applied to another 


« ſyſtem of Religion. This love will appear partiality ; this juftice 
« 201 appear injuſtice; this goodneſs will appear cruelty, On the 


4 hole, the moral character imputed to the Supreme Being by 
e Chriſtian Theology differs little from that imputed to him by 
< the Jewiſh. The difference is rather apparent than real ..“ 
+ +» The Kene-of* Chriſtianity has been Al wars a ſcene of diflen- 
5 « tion, of hatred, of perſecution, and of BLOOD T.“ 
Speaking of CurisT's Sermon on the Mount, he . Some [of 
"6 the precepts] are directed to the Ferws only, and ſome more im- 
e mediately to the Diſciples of Chriſt. The ſecond ſort ſeem fit 
« enough for a religious Sect; but are by no means practicable in 

44 the general Society of Mankind. Conſidered as general duties they 


c are impracticable, inconſß ent with NATURAL INSTINCT, 4s Well 4s i 
| « Law, and QUITE DESTRUCTIVE OF SOCIETY .“ 


+* 
„The CnrISTIAN THEOLOGY has derived from the Fewihh, a 


40 N licence, which makes men blaſpbeme without Knowing $ 
f 40 0 blaſpheme, and makes their very devotion impious §.“ 8 
I would ſooner be reputed, nay I would ſooner be, a Pagan 
4 than a ne, or an 1 Atheiſt than a Theiſt, if to be one or the 


* Vol. v. P. 532. 3 1 Vol. iv. P- 511. 4 vol. ir. p. 299, 300. 
| Vol. v. p P- 519. „ 3 | VVV 
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other it was neceſſary to believe ſuch ABSURDITIES as theſe; 
which, however diſguiſed and ſoftened by a certain cant of expreſ= 
0h « fion, are directly PROPHANE ; and indirectly, or by conſequence at 
© leaſt, b/aſphemous *,” 
„ ALL THE BEDLAMS OF THE WORLD cannot match the abſur- 
< dities that have been.propagated by Chriſtians, whether heretics 
«* or orthodox, concerning the making and governing of the world by 
„the minifiration of inferior Beings : Beings not eternal, but pro- 
4 duced in time by emanation, « or ſome other inconceivable manner of 
e generation +.” 
We cannot believe the n to hs God's word, denn 
40 we know the phyſical and moral Syſtem are his York, while we 
find in them ſuch repugnancies to the Nature of an all- perfect 
Being; not myſteries, but abſurdities; not things incompre- 
* henſible, but things that p e contaaaign with 
< his Nature .“ RT 
In a word, he tells us, that << THE . or NATURE HAS s 
N BEEN TURNED ALMOST INTO BTASPHEMY BY REVELATION * | 
To believe (ſays he) that Feſus was .the Meſſiah is ſaid by ſome 
meaning his Mafter Locke] to be the unum neceſſarium of Farr; 
but To 0B5ERVE THE Law of NATURE 18 THE UNUM NECESSA= 
46 RIUM OF DUTY ||.” Zh 
But now having expoſed Moszs, Cuklisr, and Paul.; having i 
| 5 decried the falſhood of the Two REVELATIONS, and ridiculed the 
1 = abſurdity of ſacred SCRIPTURE 3 he ſhews us, in mere charity, after 
1 5 the example of the wisE ALpHonsvs, how either Syſtem might 
have been mended, had his Lordſhip been conſulted while, like the 
WISE ALPHONsVUs, he believes juſt as much of God's Word, as | the 
” Other did of his Vork. 
' Firſt, he hints, how the Law lake hows been patter planned, . 
God purchaſed the obedience of the Jewiſh People by a mercenary 
«6 bargain. It was all kept on their part. And the * With all 
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ee its. GinRtions, Was continually violated; ſometimes rejected; and 
E had, in no degree, a force ſufficient to maintain itſelf in obſerva- 
tion and reverence. Now, one of the moſt conceivable perfections 
&: of a Law 1 is, that it be made with ſuch a, foreſight of all poſſible 
«6 accidents, and with ſuch proviſions for the due execution of it, in 
E all caſes, that the Law may be effectual to govern and direct 
40 theſe accidents, inſtead of lying-at the mercy of them.—Another 
the moſt conceivable. perfection of a Law conſiſts in the clearneſs 
_- * and preciſion | of its terms.-—T' heſe will be found, no doubt, and 
& ought to be expected, when God is the Legiſlator * 2 CN 
He next ſhews us, how he could have improved the Br 
6 had he been of God's privy-counſel. Had the doctrine of future 
146 rewards and puniſhments, been taught by CHRISTIANITY | in terms 
40 more general and leſ. deſeriptive; ; had the puniſhments been re- | 
40 Preſented, for inſtance, like the rewards, to be, ſimply, ſuch as 
6 eye never ſaw, nor ear beard, nor the heart of man could conceive, 
« it might have been maintained in credit, and had an avayerigl. . 
« © and real influence perhaps, to the great advantage of religion +.” 
Au inattentiye reader may be ſurprized perhaps, at this wanton- S 
—_ of his Lordſhip” s pen, That when he had given it as his fixed ; 
decree, that all which the world hath hitherto called Religion, is a 
public miſchief, and a future Aate, an abſurd fable; he ſhould with 
great formality deliver 1 in a plan which would have given credit and 
real efficacy, to nonſenſe and impiety. But we muſt conſider, He 
had been ſo long playing the PüILoSso HER, that he had reaſon to 
7 apprehend we might forget 1 the other part of his ſublime Character, 5 
the LEOIsLA Tron. He therefore deemed it expedient to give us a 


: flight caſt of his office, in rectifying the blunders of Mosxs and 
Ans CnRIsT. 1 
With regard to Mosks and his "pray 1 have lo 1 to 0 to 
his Lordſhip, that I ſhall reſerve it for an after-reckoning. The 
other is {2 a ſmall matter, and may be ſettled here. 5 


* Vol iii. OY 292, 293. | gs + Vol. v. p. 542. „ : 
Vor. VI. | — iT, HOG I ſuf- 
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1 ſuſpeR then, our LelsL A rox, | in this remark concerning the 
manner in which JEsus revealed a future flate, did not fufficiently 
attend either to the nature of the human mind, or to the genius of 
the Goſpel. He would have, we fee, the account of future puniſh 
ments as general, and as little deſcriptive, as that of future rewards. 
He ſeems to think the latter welt managed, and with propriety : 
which yet he meaſures on the imaginary impropriety of the other: 
He appears to have no idea of any poſitive excellency it has in itfelf. 
J ſhall endeavour therefore to explain why this method of repreſent- 
ing future rewards was right : By which it will appear, that the 
other, of repreſenting ſuture puniſhments, was by no means wrong. 

Jo grow particular and de eſcriptive, whether of future rewards, or 
future puniſhments, the Speaker muft borrow his i images from 

1 _—_ fs material and corporeal things ; becauſe the Hearer has no faculties 

1 118 ROE bol ſenſation proper to comprehend ideas taken from things Spiritual. 

1 [18 Now when a follower of Chriſt is fo far advanced as to have his 
Faith work by hope, his fentiments grow refined, his ideas purify, 
and he is riſing apace towards that perfection which the Goſpel en- 

: courages him to aſpire after. But while fear of puniſhment. chiefly : 
operates upon him, he 3s yet in the loweſt ftate of probation ; his 
imagination is groſs, and his appetites ſenfual. Is it not evident, then, 
=. that a deſcriptive Heaven of delights would be ill ſuited: to that purity 

i 8 and elevation of mind, folely fixed by Bope, on happineſs; and as evi- 

N 92 dent, that a general andefined denunciation of Hell would not have force 

jj OD 1 enough to make the neceſſary impreſſion on a ſenſual fancy agitated 

by fear? Let not his Lordfhip' s admirers, therefore, be offended, 
if we belieye that, in this point, the Author of our Salvation went 
oy at leaſt one ſtep beyond their Maſter, in true Pelitics. N 5 
EY length, for a concluding ſtroke, his Lordſhip comes — 
7 vilifying BOTH RELIGIONS, and their Fovxpzx Rs, to rail againſt the 
| Gop of both Religions. And with this I ſhall cloſe the horrid Scene. 
Ir WE BELIEVE IN Moss, AND H1s Gop, WE CANNOT BELIEVE 8 
« IN THAT Go WHOM OUR REASON SHEWS vs *.“ 5 
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c CAN ANY MAN PRESUME To SAY THAT THE Gop or Moss, 
« or THE Go oF PAUL, is THE TRUE GoD? The God of Moszs 


« is partial, unjuſt, and cruel; delights in blood, commands aſſaſ- 
© ſinations, maſſacres, and even exterminations of people. The 


4% God of PAUL elects ſome of his creatures to ſalvation, and pre- 


1 deſtinates others to deſtruction, even in the womb of their mo- 


& thers. And, indeed, if there was not a Being INFINITELY MORE 
4% pERFECT than theſe, there would be no God at all, Nor any true 
Religion in the world *.“ 

Who, that hears this dreadful language, wihour? knowin g from 


what quarter it comes, but will ſtrait call to mind the words of the 
Satyriſt? 11 55 


Not Dante, dreaming all thy inferndl State, 
* Beheld ſuch ſcenes of envy, ſin, and hate.“ 


But whetr we underſtand them to be the cjaculations of this Noble 


| Philoſopher, the Confeflor of Truth, the Advocate of Virtue, and 
the Reſtorer of banifhed Nature; employed, as he himſelf tells us, 
or rather ſet apart, TO PLEAD THE cAusE of GoD HIMSELF | 
 AcainsT DivINEs AND ATHEISTS IN CONFEDERACY +; when we 
conſider, I ſay, all this, What are we to thiak, but that they are 
the pious breathings of an over- heated zeal: and though expreſſed | 
in no conſecrated terms (indeed ſuch as had been much worn in 


the ſervice of the Cx AFTSMAN) yet when new-ſet in his Lordſhip's 


immortal Panoply of the RS PHILOSOPAY, they may now prove 


as uſeful, to advance the fear of ( — as s before, to * the h 
nour of the King. 


It is in Harte as in Lovs; hard to diſtinguiſh he Sue from 


the carnal ſpecies ʒ or rather to ſeparate the different ebullitions of 

What is but one and the ſame ſpecies. Hence it is, that the melt- 
ing ſtrains of the Myſtic, the Method: N, and the Moravian, ſo often 
| ſmell of the STEWS; and hence, by parity of reaſon, the thunder 


of his Lordſhlp's eloquence may naturally re- echo, as it were, from 
BILLINGSGATE. 


* Vol. V. p. 907. | | OP val. x P+ 305. | 
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But theſe hich make You ſerious: and You aſk, ce Who, that 
hath ever heard Lord Bolingbroke's s Story, would have ſuſpected, 
that his Gop and his CounTxy lay fo near his heart? And yet his 
Political and Philofophic Writings,'fay you, are full of Lamentations; 


' where, like another Jeremy, he bewails the diſhonours which 


wicked Parests, and wicked Por1TICLANs, have brought upon 
the Church and State: Nay, in his extreme fondneſs for theſe his 


favourite Objects, he ſuffers himſelf to be alarmed with ſomething 
leſs than panic terrors. He is afraid the Whigs will bring in the 


Pretender ; arid apprehends, t the Engl 10 Clergy garde made lacge eps 
towards Atheiſm.” hots Log 


I know what you drive at. Ton would 1 that thoſe who 


5 hiſs nothing to fear, and a great deal to hope from Religion, are not 
wont to give it up fo eaſily. For HorE encburages men to ſearch 
into the grounds of what Religion promiſes 3. though FE ar often 


hinders them from giving proper attention to Warts it threatens, on 
are ready to ſay to his Lordſhip, 


— 


Si VIx Tur fs eras avidus, RECTTqUe BON1que Fa 

« Tam ſitiens, quid RELE1GTO tibi ſancta nocebat ? ?. 1855 

5 60 Aſpera quippe nimis viſa eft ? Aſperrima certe 15 5 
** ' GAUDENTT VITIIS, ſed non virtutis amanti.“ Card. Polig. 


You. are for applying to his richt honourable Perſon, the old trite 


aphoriſm, That wicked principles ſpring out of a wicked life. But 
what fays another noble Peer to this? © Fain would the Bigot, in 


conſequence of his moral maxims, _ political eftabliſhments, con- 


„ found licentiouſneſs in morals with liberty of thought, and make the 


5 &« /ibertine, who has the LEAST MASTERY OF "HIMSELF, reſemble 
« his direct oppoſite . wy 


It may be ſo, you 1 ſay. But Fork 8 fare, 3 


never object to the imputation which bad morals caſt upon a Teacher 


of Truth : He, who-ees it ſo clearly, and preſſes it ſo charitably, 


upon the whole body of the Chr tian Clergy. " How“ (ys his 


»  Claraerific, val, ili. Miſc, 5. Chap. 3 — 1 — 
; 7 - 


=o. 


T5 
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Lotdſtip) « can the CLexGy of your Church, or of ours, pretend 
ce that they contribute now, Cr EVER DID CON'TR 1BUTE, to the re» 
40 formation of mankind? No age can be pointed out, wherein 


« ALL THE VICEs, that Tully imputes to moſt-of the Heathen Phi- 


loſophers, did not prevail AMoNGsT MosT of the Chriſtian Di- 


vines with great circumſtances of aggravation. They have not 


« only ALL THE VICES incident to human nature in common with 


other men, but they have had the peculiar Vices of their Order. 
4] WILL SAY BOLDLY, they are, in general, much fitter to hinder, 
40 by their EXAMPLE, than to promote by their DOCTRINE, the 
% Advancement of Religion, natural or revealed.“ 388 


We have, it is true, been favoured with very ample accounts We 


the immoral conduct both of antient Philoſophers and Modern. 
Churchmen; and theſe, even by ſome of the more charitable of 
their own reſpective Bodies. FREE-THINKERS have been baſhful,. 
and more on the reſerve : nay, they might have been thought Saints, 
for any thing their modeſty would have ſuffered, had it not been for 
the Confeſſions of one of them, the famous CAR DAN; who, like ano- 
ther St. Auſtin, ſeems ſworn to leave nothing behind him in the ink- 
horn. The account he gives of himſelf deſerves tranſcribing. — In: 
diem viventem, nugacem, religionis contemptorem, illatæ inju- 
„ riz memorem, invidum, triſtem, inſidiatorem, proditorem, ſuo- 
rum oſorem, turpi libidini deditum, ſolitarium, inamoenum, 
% auſterum, obſccenum, laſcivum, maledicum, varium, ancipitem, 
66 impurum, calumniatorem * Sc.“ This was fair dealing: and 
he, who was ſo free with hiraſelf, right be excuſed if he ſpared no- 
body elſe. But men do not uſe to be wanton on ſo nice a ſubject; 
and Freethinkers have generally more MASTERY OF THEMSELVES, 
fays the noble Author of the Characteriſtics: Whenever therefore we 
ſee it done, we muſt conclude it to be done for ſome good purpoſe ; 
ſuch as, emulation of the Chriſtian Confeſſors; who, to diſplay the 
powers of Grace, did not {cruple to tell the world, with great ſim- 
Plicity, what they v were by Nature: And thus Cardan, to ſhew us 


. De vita ſua, | 
that 


614 „ VI N % n1co5 


that the IRST PHILOoSsoRHV is as efficacious in all great changes, 
has fairly told us how well befriended he had been by his Stars. 
However, let his deſign, in preſenting us with this picture of his 
amiable turn of mind, be what it would, we are much beholden to 
him for ſetting the Example. Though, like all other good Exam- 
_ ples, it may poſſibly end where it ſet out; and the ht Philoſophy 
wait with patience for ſome leſs incommodious way of recommend- 
ing itſelf. And indeed, while Infidelity, which is the cure, is un- 
juſtly ſuppoſed the cauſe of theſe Peccadillos, we need not wonder 
our Philoſophers ſhould ſoon think themſelves at liberty, and be as 
| ſoon diſpoſed, to turn their view from their own morals to thoſe of 
WANG | the Clergy : and affirm boldly, with his Lordſhip, that the order in 
1 1 |: 5; general is much utter to hinder by their EXAMPLE, than Zo promote * 
1 1 5 their DOCTRINE, the advancement of Religion. : : 
N . What ſhall we ſay then? May it not be better to leave the Exe 
1 „ : 1 amples of both to ſhift for themſelves; and to conſider only their 
N = . think it would; and will therefore proceed from his 
 —_ Lordihip's TEMPER, to his PRINCIPLES, | But this muſt be the Lab. | — 
| 56 of another Letter, —] am, Sc. en ts 
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LETTER 


LORD BOLINGBROKE'S PHILOSOPHY. 675 


IT has been obſerved, that uncommon bleſſings, whether civil 
I or religious, ſeldom: happen till hope grows deſperate, and long 
expectation has wearied out itſelf in vain. Then it is the criſis ap- 

_ proaches, the ſuperiour Genius beſtirs himſelf, and the _—_— 

7 world 1 is taken in by ſurpriſe. b 


uod optanti e promittere nemo 
Auderet, volvenda dies en! attulit ultro. 1 


dd was. this obſervation fo well verified: for never was mankind! 
in ſo deplorable a way as. when his. Lordſhip arrived from what 
other Syſtem is not yet diſcovered; though his tuneful Friend was 

very poſitive he belonged not to this: Inſomuch, that when the 


aſk Comet appeared, and came pretty near the Earth, he uſed to 


tell his acquaintance, he ſhould not be ſurprized if in the event it 
proved, that it was ſent only to convey his Lordſhip home again; 
juſt as a Stage · coach ſtops at your door to take up a Paſſenger. Be 
this as it will: Bad indeed was our condition when Lord BoLING= 
' BROKE arrived. what ſhall I ſay, to. be a. light. to thoſe who fat. in: 
darkneſs? No, this is the work of meaner. miſſionaries ; 3. but, to» 
| RESTORE MANKIND To THEIR SENSES. 

For his Lordſhip, in his account of the general DeLIRIUM which: 
had ſeized the. Clergy, had gen. us but a ſpecimen of our condi- 
5 | tion :: 2: 
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tion: the MApDNE SS was UNIVERSAL, Inſomuch, that (as he well 


expreſſes it) ALL THE BEDLAMs OF THE WoRLD * were not ſuf- 
ficient for theſe things. And indeed how ſhould they! For, to 


confeſs the truth, theſe viſions of what he calls an over-heated ima- 


gination, ſuch as, belief in the moral Attributes of God, the immor- 


ality of the Soul, a particular Providence, and a fulure fate, had in- 
fected all times and places. 


ALL EvRoPE (fays his Lordſhip) GREW DELIRIQUS f. Chrif- 


tianity was left to ſhift for itſelf in the midſt of a FRANTIC | 
woRLD . And again, © Our woRLD ſeems to be, in many re- 
ſpects, THE BEDLAM or EVERY OTHER SYSTEM OF INTELLI- | 
<6 GENT .CREATURBS j and, with this unlucky. circumſtance, that 
66 they who, are moſt mad govern, in things of the greateſt, moment, 
them who are kaſt fo F. By what is here dropt 1 in the conclud- 
ing words you underſtand, why his Lordſhip choſe to make the 
; Clergy lead up the Brawls in this mad dance: and the Leather- 
dre ing Pontiſf himſelf to preſide as Maſter. of the Revels. | e 


But to find all Mankind mad, is perhaps more khan you expected. \ 


What then ? Is the madneſs leſs real for being univerſal ?—l think 
not: but ſurely, more deſperate. Tell us, therefore, what ſtrange , 
. diſaſter occaſioned this general inſanity. Was it. ſome evil diſpoſi- 
tion of the Stars ?—So, indeed, it is reported. The WORLD, it 
Aeems, like the men of Abdera **, had ſeen a Tragedy in a very 
hot day: which left fo ſtrong an impreſtion on their fancies, that 
they all thought themſelves concerned in the ſubject. Some ran 
about from Country to Country, to tell their ſtory; and the reſt 
have been ever ſince rehearſing and celebrating thoſe affecting Scenes, 
at home! till Lonp BoLINGBROKE, like another HrrrockArTEs, 
came to their relief: and, Og firſt well re them of their 


* Vol. ive p. 72. . 1 vol iv. oh 377. 
1 Vol. iv. p. 553- $ Vol. iv. p. 316. 
|| Vid. D. N. J. C. geneſeos thema, inter * Cardant __ 
Ak See Lucian, de conſer. Re. 2654 5. bb 


Faith ; 


LORD BOLINGBROKE'S PHILOSOPHY. 617 
Faith and their Fancies, brought them to themſelves, by apply- 
ing to their hurt imaginations, the ſovereign Reſtorative of his 
FIRST PHILosOPHY, Of which, I am now, as 1 mma to 
give you ſome account. 

But to ſee this extraordinary Man 1 in a ajuſt light, 1t will be pro- 
per to ſhew what Man was before him. A RerLiciouvs ANIMAL 
he is allowed to be, on all hands: And, till the coming of this 
FIRST PHILOSOPHY, Religion was underſtood to riſe on that wide 
baſis, on which the fanatical Knave, Paul, had the art to place 
it; that He who cometh to God muſt believe that he 1s : and 
that he is a REWARDER of them who diligently ſeek him.“ For, 
men who ſuppoſed the infinite goodneſs and juſtice of God to be as 
demonſtrable as his infinite power and wiſdom, could not but conclude | 
from his moral attributes, that he REWARDED ; as well a as from his 
natural attributes, that he CREATED. 
On the more complex notion, therefore, of a MORAL GOVERNOR, 
all mankind ſuppoſed Rer1cion to ariſe ; while NaAruxALIs M, 
the Ape of Religion, was ſeen to ſpring from the ſimpler notion 


of a PHYSICAL PRESERVER : which, however, they were ready to 


diſtinguiſh, on the other hand, from the Unnatural yo (ifo one may 0 
fo call it) of ranker Atheiſm. : 
©  Rxr1610N, therefore, ſtands, and muſt, 4 think, for ever ſtand, 
on thoſe two immoveable Principles of PRESERVER and REWARDER, 
in conjunction. : 8 
The length or ſhorineſs of human exiſtence was not t primarily | in 
the idea of Religion, not even in the complete idea of it, as deli - 
vered in ST. PAUL's general definition.“ The Religioniſt,” * he, 
9 muſt believe that God zs, and that he rewards,” 
But when 1 it came to be ſeen, that he was not always a Rewarder 
: kan, men concluded this life not to be the whole of their exiſtence. 
And thus a rFuTuRE 5TATE was brought into Religion ; and from 
; thenceforth n. a ncaa d part . 
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To explain my meaning, if ſo clear a thing needs further ex- 
planation. Gop, under the phyſical idea of Preſerver and Creator, 


appears uniform, regular, and inſtant to his Creatures: Under the 


moral idea of Rewarder and Governor, he ſeems frequently to be 


withdrawn from his Servants. For though, in the moral diſpen- 


ſations of things here, good and evil be often proportioned to deſert ; 
yet often, too, they are otherwiſe adjuſted, The Antient Religio- 
niſt, therefore, confiding in his Demonſtration of the moral as well 


as the natural attributes of the Deity, concluded, That. the preſent. 
was not the only ſtate odained for man; but that in ſome other 
life theſe irregularities would be ſet right. Hence AFUTURE STATE 
became in all ages and countries (except one, where the moral ad- 
miniſtration of providence was different) inſeparable from, and 
effential to, the various Religions of mankind. Even the mere 


Vulgar, who did uot reach the force of this Demonſtration, yet 


ſeeing the marks of moral Government, amidſt the frequent inter- 
: ruptions of it, embraced the doctrine of a future State as confidently | 
. as the Learned. For plain Nature had inſtructed them to reaſon. 
8 thus, —If all were regular, nothing needed to be ſet right: and if | 


all were irregular, there was no One to ſet them right. 

Such was the ANTIENT RkLIOION of NAruxE: To which, 
modern Divines have generally agreed to give the name of THEISM, 
when profeſſed by thoſe who never heard of Revelation; and the 


name of De1sM, when Profeſſed by thoſe who would never gw” 
2 credit to ite, 


In this State our noble Philoſopher fond: TR lian World; . 


or, more properly, this was the language he heard re-echoed from 


one end of the Globe to the other ; But it was a language, he tells 


us, he did not underſtand. It was to his ears, Ile the choirs of 


birds, who whi ifile and ſing, or cream, at one another: or the herds 


of beaſts, who bleat and low, or chatter and roar, at one another, He 
rejects it, therefore, in the lump, as the inarticulate din of ENTHU- 


SIASM r and ABSURDITY 3 : the brutal iſſue of pride and ignorance; 


10 and = 
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and 5 but with much greater of his own, erects the yinsr Pur- 
Losoph on its ruins. 

1. He permits us to believe, that an intelligent Gai made the 
world; and, by his phyſical and general Laws ſtil governs it; but 
not by moral or particular. 

2. He bids us to underſtand, that this World was no more made 
for man than for every animal beſides: nor man made for any 
_ other World, nor Oy" (as Divines have a. for hap- 
© | Pineſs. 
© | 3. That, by the arbitrary conficurion of things in the human 51. 

tem (which may have a contrary diſpoſition in other ſyſtems) Vir- 
tue promotes happineſs, and Vice brings on miſery. ; 
4. That This ConsTITUTION, together with the coactivity of 
crvit. Laws, contain all the rewards and ne, attendant 
| on Virtue and on Vice, 
Z 5. That prayer, ſupplication, and every het office of Religion 
% in uſe amongſt men, to implore good, and to deprecate evil, are 
fooliſh and fanatical : for that all religious duty is comprized i in 
= Non to the eftabliſhed order of ings. et „ 
He ſums up his whole Syſtem in theſe words. A ſelf. exiſ- | 
« tent Being the firſt cauſe of all things, infinitely POWERFUL and 
- & infinitely wis E, is the God of natural Theology, And the whole 
d ſyſtem of natural Religion reſts on it, and requires No BROADER 
3 FOUNDATION * That is, it 1s enough for him who cometh to 
this new Religion, to believe that God 18; and not that he is a 
REWARDER of them who feet him. And again, When men have 
& proved the exiſtence of an all -· perfect Being, the Creator and 

Governor of the Univerſe, and demonſtrated his infinite POWER 

0 and WISDOM, from his works, when they have done this, THEY | 
„ HAVE DONE ALL 3; this includes the whole of natural . and 
3 es en to all and ends of natural Religion ww _ 


Vol. v. p. 316. + P. 453. 5 


— — r 
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What theſe ends of natural Religion are he tells us very plainly. 

T hey are, to fit us for our flation here, and to ſupply our real wants 

in it.— In like manner that is, as he expreſſes it, for the neceſſary 

uſes of human life and no more] * the knowledge of the Creator is on 
many accounts neceflary to ſuch a creature as man: and there- 

« fore we are able to arrive, by a proper exerciſe of our mental fa- 

<« culties, from the knowledge of God's works, to a knowledge of 
his EXISTENCE, and of that infinite ypowER and wisDoM which 
are demonſtrated to us in them. Oux KNOWLEDGE CONCERNING | 
Goh GOES NO FURTHER *.“ 
1 0 Now though we ſhould be ſo 1 to theſe aids as 

| CE not to call them aTaeisTIC, yet I am afraid the Profeſſor of them, 

whoever he be, muſt be content with no better a name. For though 
the Principles may be called NATURALISM, yet if Scripture has de- 
| fined an ATHz1sT right, to be one who Has no Hope, and is 
. 1. WITHOUT | God IN THE WORLD +, our Profeflor of Naturaliſm 
It 850 comes within the deſcription. For though he acknowledges the . 

| 
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being of a God, yet as he | is without a God in the world, that is, a 
Being who prefides over it, as the moral Governor of it, which is 
the foundation on which all Religion ſtands, Religioniſts will think 

of no other title for him. And ſurely he will be properly defined. 

For though the abſtract term Atheiſm carries, as its principal idea, 

a relation to God's BEING : yet, Aibeiſt, in the concrete, ſeems to 

have its chief relation to God's GovERNMENT.. This is not ob- 
ſerved for any kind of conſequence it is to Religion, in what claſs 
the Public ſhall be pleaſed to rank his Lordſhip : but merely to 
ſet in a true light the honourable Perſon's ingenuity, in aſſuming 
the character of an Advocate for Religion, at the very time he is 
labouring to root it out of human Society. ; : 
Old N aTukALIsx, thus traveſtied in the garb af; new Religion 5 
his Lordſhip beſtows, as his laſt and moſt precious Legacy, on his 
own dear nnter Qt you will believe him, the only ä Re- 


> vol. i iv. p. 86, | # + Epheſ, it, 12. 
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ligion that can be called pure, and the only revealed Religion that 
has the mark of trutb. What the World hath hitherto called by 
thoſe names being, as he aſſures us, an evil in itſelf; and miſchie- 
vous to man in its eſſential conſtitution. And he proves it, as they 
ſay, in mood and figure —* To keep up the ſenſe of it l;. e. of 
Religion] in the minds of men, there ſeem to be but two ways. 
« To STRIKE THE SENSES frequently, by public and ſolemn acts 
4 of religious worſhip; and to HEAT THE BRAIN by notions of an 
4 inward operation of the Spirit, and of a ſort of myſtical devotion, 
independent of outward forms, and even INCONSISTENT with 
« them. One of theſe leads to SurERSTIT ION, the other to Ex- 
„ THUSsIAS M. Both are filly——Superſtition i is folly: —_— f 
js madneſs. It is good to be on our guard againſt both *,” 
Without doubt. But how ſhall it be done! Religion is an evil 
in itſelf, and ſo admits of no qualification. It neceſſarily requires, 
as his Lordſhip tells us, on man's part, publie acts of worſhip; 
and on God's, the private operation of the Spirit: But theſe lead 
to ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm ; that is, to folly and madneſs; to the 
depravation, nay to the deſtruction of our reaſonable Nature. This 
is not all: theſe neceſſary means are not only hurtful but impractica- 
ble. You could not uſe them, was you fooliſh or mad enough to 
venture on them; for they are, he ſays, INCONSISTENT, and de- 
ſtroy one another. What then is to be done? To be upon our guard; 
to keep Religion at arms length, till his Lordſhip brings up his re- 
ſerve of Natu: all iſm, to our relief. Let this be our Shield of Braſs. 
Under this we may repoſe in peace, undiſturbed by: wy ingorful 
; dreams of Hell and the Devil. 
This, Sir, is the Enchiridion of his Load 8 FIRST 8 5 
PHY, How fimple, you will. ſay, how cloſe, how round, how 
full, is this mew Difpenſation £ tA diſpenſation of Religion ſhall we 
call it? No matter. The times are ripe for it under any name. 


Vet I can. . agree to thoſe fancies, 1 told you of, which had: 


* Vol, iv. p. 310, 31s i 
poſleſied: 
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poſſeſſed his poetical Friend ; who, miſled perhaps by that obſcure 
hint, that our World was only the Bedlam of every other fyſtem of in- 


tell gent Creatures *, ſuppoſed, in good earneſt, his Philoſopher and 
Guide to be ſent down from ſome ſuperior orb, as Phyſician to the 
Hoſpital. Without queſtion he was made for the Age, and the 


Age for him. And they may well congratulate one another on their 


happy meeting. Yet, if we muſt be doctrinated by a Poet (and, 
now-a-days, Milton is much oftener quoted by Divines, than Hoo- 
ker), I ſhould be rather diſpoſed to give credit to the man who told 


me, that he heard the evil Genius of Britain addreſs his Lordſkip, on : 


: | kis firſt ſetting out, in ſtrains like theſe, 


„Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
„Will o'er ſome e d City Han his poiſon. 
«6 In the lick alr,” —— _ 


Hut to return to his Syſtem. It riſes on x theſk four dane les. 
Frs, That we have no adequate ideas of the MORAL AT TRIBUTES 
of God, his goodneſs and his Juſtice, as we have of his een, 5 


: to wit, his power and his ww iſdom. 


_ Secondly, That a ruTURE STATE is a Fable. 5 | 
A birdly, That the Jewisn and the CuRISTIAN Revelations are 


falſe. And 


Fourthly, That REVELATION 1 ITSELF is Fm 
Indulge me with a few remarks on his tans 8 management, 


under each of theſe heads. 


1. Divines, in their proof of the moral attributes, having af late 


much inſiſted on the arguments d priori, as they are called, his 
Lordſhip ſuſpected, and what he ſuſpects of ill he always takes for 


granted, that theſe attributes could not be proved @ poſteriori, or 

from God's works; the way by which, he owns, his natural attri- 
J of 

butes may be demonſtrated, So that having pronounced the argu- 


ments d priori to be jargon, nonſenſe, impiety and blaſphemy ; the 


Vol. iv. p. 353. 
ER moral 


/ 


can keep him from his Logic. 


ſion indeed, as when the novelty of the ſubject invites him, or the 


true ſtate of i it is /i/tle underfiood, you ſhall have no reaſon to com- 
paülain of brevity: 
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moral attributes of God are fairly eraſed at once out of the zntellec- 
tual ſyſtem. And he had no farther trouble on this head than to 
decorate CLARKE, Who was chiefly converſant in the reaſoning 4 
priori, with variety of abuſive names. As to the reaſoning itſelf, 
our great Man's reſpect for that is ſo profound and ſo diſtant, that 
I defy any one, unacquainted with metaphyſical arguments, even to 


gueſs what kind of things they are for which the famous Miniſter 
of St. James's is ſo ſeverely handled, For while the Divine ſuf- 


fers, the Reaſoner, as we ſay, always eſcapes. Now indeed you 


ſee him ſeized upon, and ready, as you. would think, to be cut up 


alive, and immolated to the frft Philoſophy ; when a fit of railing 
ſhakes his Lordſhip ; and the Storm falls upon the whole Body of 


modern Schoolmen: And ſo the Doctor eſcapes for that time. He is 


again laid hold on, and every thing ready for execution; when a 
fit of learning comes upon his Lordſhip ; and Pythagoras, Plato, So- 
crates, and the whole band of ancient Metaphyficians, paſs in review, 
and each receives a laſh as he paſſes: And. ſo the Doctor eſcapes bor. 
the ſecond time. After all theſe victories without blood- ſhed, his 
- Lordſhip, as is fitting, takes his. eaſe, intent only on his future 


TPriumphs: in the mean time, amidſt ſuch ſelf. applavte,. his Ess avs 
end, and the ſabtile Doctor remains unhurt. 


But when need requires, I would have you know, that nothing; 


Marry, then, on ſome great occa- 


then you ſhall fee him employ one half of his 


Volumes to prove the corruptions of the CHunch or Rom, and. 
nber another half, to expoſe the jargon of the School MEN. 


2. We come to the ſecond point, the doctrine of a FUTURE 


STATE; - which. being ſupported by the great moral argument 5 
4 the unequal diſtribution of good and evil amongſt men,” his 
| Lordſhip i is as large in confuting this, as he was ſparing in his an- 

ſwer to the metaphyſical Proofs of the moral attr uules.- 
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He firſt endeavours to ſhew the argument to be founded on a 


miſtaken fact, and that there is no ſuch unequal diſtribution : He 


is almoſt tempted to tell you, that every thing is exactly regular 


and in order. But this is a paradox too unmanageable even for 


his Lordſhip. He therefore comes down ſomewhat lower ; and ap- 


pears to be tolerably contented, if you will but take his word that 
the inequality is not near ſo great as pulpit-Declaimers would make 


you believe: that the diſorders which follow the abuſe of man's 


free - will are not to be placed to the account of that diſpenſation, 
which our ignorance and preſumption make us fancy God is obliged 
to alter and reform. However, equal or unequal, his capital maxim 
clears up all. WHATSOEVER 18, 1s RIGHT : and therefore the ar- 
gument of theſe confederated Divines, which goes upon a ſuppoſed 
WR oN, is abſurd and blaſphemous. Whatever anſwer this reaſoning 
may deſerve, 1 believe no man who underſtands the world will ex- 
Sn pect that a well-bred man ſhould give it. 1 l 
But I cannot omit, on this occaſion, to do ;uſtice to his poetical 5 
5 Friend; by ſhewing the difference between Mr. Popx's Philoſophy 
and his Lordſhip's. They both employ the maxim of Whatever 
7s, is right. But to know, with what propriety and judgment, we 
muſt conſider againſt whom they write. Mr. Pope's Efay on Man 
it a real vindication of Providence againſt Libertines and Atheiſts ; 
who quarrel with the preſent conſtitution of things, and deny a 
future State. To theſe he anſwers that whatever is, is right: and 
the reaſon he gives, is, that wwe ſee only a part of the moral ſyſtem, 


and not the whole; therefore theſe irregularities ſerving to great 


purpoſes, ſuch as the fuller manifeſtation of God's goodneſs and 
juſtice, they are right. Lord Bolingbroke” s Eſays are a pretended 
vindication of Providence againſt an imaginary confederacy between 
Divines and Atheiſts; who uſe a common principle, namely, the 
inequalities in God's moral government here, for different ends and 5 
purpoſes; the One to eſtabliſh a future State; the other to diſcredit 
the Being of a God. His Lat who oppoſes their different 


con- 
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concluſions, endeavours to overthrow their common principle, by 
his Friend's maxim, that whatever is, is right; not becauſe the 
preſent ſtate of our moral world (which 1s part only of a more gene- 
ral ſyſtem) is neceſſary for the greater perfection of the whole, but 
becauſe our moral world is an entire ſyſtem of itſelf, His Lordſhip 
applies the maxim no better than he underſtands it. Mr. Pope urges 
it againſt Atheiſts and Libertines, who ſay the conſtitution of things 
is faulty : ſo that the reply, whatever is, is right, is pertinent. His 
' Lordſhip directs it againſt Divines, who ſay, indeed, that this 
conſtitution is imperfeet, if conſidered ſeparately, becauſe it i a pu t 
only of a whole, but are as far as his Lordſhip from calling it fau/ty: 
therefore the reply, whatever is, is right, is impertincat. In 
word, the Poet directs it againſt Atheiſts and Libertines, in 1 
Port of Religion properly ſo called; The Philoſopher, againſt D Di. 
vines, in ſupport of Religion improperly ſo called, namely NAru- 
RALISM : and the ſucceſs is anſwerable. Mr. Pope's argument is 
manly, ſyſtematical, and convincing. Lord Bolingbroke's, con- 
| fuſed, prevaricating, | and inconſiſtent. | Thus, his Lordſhip will 
have nothing irregular or amiſs in the moral world ; for this is im- 
| Piety, the very bond of that confederacy ſcaled between Divines and 
Atheiſts. In vain you tell him of a future fate, to vindicate the 
providence of God ; this is viſionary nonſenſe. But if you talk of 
_ phyſical evil, he has his anſwer ready, This world is but one wheel 
of a vaſt machine. You will atk, then, why Pope's ſolution is not 
to be admitted, who ſays the ſame of moral evil which his Lordſhip | 
does of phyfical? For a plain reaſon ; his Lordſhip can allow our 
phyſical ſyſtem to be only a part, without any hazard of his fir A Phi- 
5 loo phy. But when once you allow as much to the moral, you are 
in danger of bringing in Religion. 
But why, you will aſk again, would his Lordihip thus run 1 him 
ſelf a- ground; ſometimes by diſcrediting his reaſoning with a filly 
: paradox ; ſometimes by betraying } it with an unwilling confeſſion ; _ 
and, at belt, by only giving it the poor ſupport of a miſunderſtood 
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and miſapplied maxim; when his great and noble principle of no 
MORAL ATTRIBUTES diſſolves the CONFEDERACY at once. For if 
we have no ideas of God's moral attributes, the iflue of our reaſon- 
ing on his ways will be the ſame as if he had none. And if he has 
none, they need not, ſure, be vindicated: which is the ſole purpoſe 
of his reaſoning on the ſtate of the moral world. All I can ſay to 
this is, that his Lordſhip appears to have been ſo harraſſed with this 
phantom of a FUTURE STATE, that no Charm, no Security, was to 
be neglected that could contribute to his eaſe or protection. Hence 
it is he will depend on neither of his arguments, of uo inequality 


. or ut a little: and therefore, to make all ſure, caſts about for a 
third of more acknowledged efficacy. 


This he finds in the souls MATERIAL IT v. From whence, hs 
contrives to perſuade himſelf that it can be no ſub/ance (which he 
calls pneumal ical madneſs ) but a mere quality of body, produced by 
the configuration of its parts, and periſhing with that diſpoſition of 
them. I fay, he contrives to perſuade himſelf; and I mean no 


more. Had his point been to perſuade his Reader, we muſt ſup- - 


poſe he would have ventured, at leaſt, to confute the arguments of 
Cr AnRE and BAXTER : who, on the principles of the Newtonian 
Philoſophy, have demonſtrated ht the foul is 4 ſubſtance, diſtinct 
from the body, and different from matter. Inſtead of this, he flies 5 
to his uſual conſolation, ABUSE. He calls them impious and blaſe 
| phemers for preſuming to limit the Omnipotent : when the higheſt 
of their Preſumption amounts but to this, the ſuppoſing God can 
exert no power, which implies a contradiction; ſince this imaginary 


power is indeed impotency. Nay, he would willingly perſuade 


| himſelf there was no ſuch arguments in being. For, ſpeaking of 
the reaſoning, which induced men to conclude, the ſoul to be a 
ſubſtance diſtinet from the body, he repreſents it thus: Men 15 


. | oo taking it for granted that they knew all the perceivable proper- 


ties of matter, they concluded that ſuch things as could not be 8 
+: accounted for 2 cheſe, were to be accounted for by the proper- 


$0 ties 
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« ties of ſome other ſubſtance *. And again: Vanity and pre- 
« ſumption determine Philoſophers to conclude, that becauſe they 
« cannot account for the phenomena of the mind by what they 
% know very ſuperficially of ſolid extended ſubſtance, this mind 
% muſt be ſome other ſubſtance +,” Such, indeed, was the ſtate 
of the controverſy when Lock x ſkimmed over the argument. But 
CLARKE and BAxTER went deeper. They draw their concluſion, 
not on the preſumption that they knew all the knowable qualities 
of matter, and that between theſe and Thought there was no per- 
ceivable connexion ; but from this clear and ſolid truth, that from 
the little we do know of body, we ſee a contradiction in ſuppoſing 
Intelligence to be a quality of matter, For thus they reaſoned, 
though we know not all the powers of matter, yet we know cer- 
tainly it cannot have inconf Nent and contradictory powers. It is al- 
lowed to have eſſentially a vis inertiæ, or that it refiſts a change * 
its flate; it is impoſſible, therefore, that it ſhould, at the ſame 
time, have ſpontaneous motion, or effect a change of its fate. If 
this be the caſe (and to deny that it is the caſe, is confounding all 
the principles of human knowledge), then it is impeſi ible the foul 
— foould be material. But his Lordſhip feaſts us with the ſame fine 
argument on the motion of body. They are unable (ſays he) to 
* conceive how body can act at all, and therefore they ſuppoſe the 
immediate preſence and action of an incorporeal agent in every 
66 operation of corporeal nature |,” Whereas the truth is, they 
fully conceive from the vis inertiee of body, or its reſiſtance to a 
change of its ſtate, the abſolute impoſſibility that it ſhould act at all: 
and from thence ſee the neceſſity of an incorporeal agent in every 
operation of cor poreal nature, You will think, perhaps, his Lord- 
' ſhip knew no more of this queſtion than as it ſtood in his Mafter | 
Locke; and that he had never heard of Baxter, who has carried 2 
fartheſt, and treated it the moſt profoundly. 1 ſhould have thought 
i * hut that I find his Lordſhip, it in one place, ſpeaking with 


1 


* vol. in. p. PR 4 Vol. iii. p. 508, 509. bh 1 vol, iv. [2 108, 
e ee that 


| Le i oa 


that contempt of Baxter's reaſoning which is his wont, whenever 
any thing he cannot anſwer bears hard upon the t Philoſophy. 

| It is where he honours us with his own thoughts concerning Ar- 

RE: TRACTION. Attraction (faith his Lordſhip) may be, notwith- 

« ſtanding all the filly abſtract reaſoning to the contrary, a REAL 

2 „ pROPERTY OF MATTER “I.“ Now you are to underſtand that 

Baxter, when he has evinced the truth of NEwToN's idea of at- 

traction (who makes it no real, or eſſential, property of matter), em- 

1 5 ploys this idea to prove, that it implies a contradiction to ſuppoſe, 
the ſoul may be a quality of matter. This great truth, deep re- 
fle ction, and a thorough comprehenſion of the Newtonian Philoſophy, 
enabled Baxter to demonſtrate. On the other hand, no reflection, 

e no Philoſophy, nothing but mere intuition made his Lordſhip con- 

1 clude that it is ſo far from being a contradiction, that the ſoul is a 

| LG ou quality of matter, that! it is a felf- evident fact. But, you ſhall hear 

=: his own marvelous words: I am perſuaded that God can make 
| 4 material ſyſtems capable of thought, becaufe I muſt renounce one 
„of the kinds of knowledge that he has given me, and the firſt; i 

« though not the principal i in the order of knowing, or admit that 
© HE HATH DONE $0 +.* Locke only contended for a bare poſſibi= 
lity: His Lordſhip ſees the necefſ uy : ſo much wiſer 1 18 the En. | 

8 than his Maſter. 

// ĩͤ -- 6 0 60 with his Lordſhip! $ en His third 

=: great principle 1 is the FALsHooD of the Jer ih and Chriftian xxvx- 

TT LATIONs. And here you will find no argument omitted that bears 

=: „„ with the leaſt force againſt either of them. It is true, they are 

e none of his own. They are borrowed from the Minute Philoſopbers 
that went before him: of whom it muſt be owned his bean is 

: a very cloſe and humble! imitator. 
His attack on revealed Religion is in two parts The fir ft i is a 

confutation of its truth, as it lies in its purity, in ſacred Scripture: 
the ſecond, an infinuation of its falſhood, as it i 18 ſeen 1 in its corrupt 

5 ſtate amongſt modern churches. . 


* 


— 
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* Vol. iii. p · 547. | . + Vol. Il, p. 531. 
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Fudaiſm is attacked more fully and avowedly in the firſt way: 
and Chriftianty, in the latter. 


1. All the arguments againſt Revelation, as este f in the 


Bible, are taken from BLounT, ToLANp, CoLLIxs, CHUBB, Mon- 


GAN, and their fellows. I muſt except, indeed, the atrocious 
terms in which they are always inforced. For the iniquity of the 
times would not ſuffer thoſe Confeſſors of truth 7o put forth more 
than half their firength,. as his Lordſhip aſſures us *®. When I ob- 


ſerve, his reaſoning here is taken from theſe men, it is not ſpoken 


in diſparagement of it: for, to fay the. truth, it is the beſt in all 


his Eſſays. 


One thing, bled, falls out lech All his Lordſhip! s great 
Originals, in common with the reſt of Mankind, profeſſed to be- 
lieve the MORAL ATTRIBUTES of the Deity. And, on this prin- 
5 cple,. inforced their arguments againſt the truth of revealed Reli- 
gion: indeed, what other principle is there. that will afford any 

ground for an objection againſt it? It is doubted, whether a moral 
diſpenſation come from the Author to whom it is aſcribed. The 
doubt ariſes from our knowledge of his moral character; between 
which and the diſpenſation there is a ſuppoſed diſcordancy: But 

take away the moral character, and the doubt ceaſes with it. Vet | 
f his Lordſhip profeſſes to have no idea of theſe moral attributes. No 
matter. They were neceſſary to be taken into ſervice here, for the 
ſake of carrying on his ſchemes: and a Philoſopher can drop his 
principle, as a Politician does his friend, when he is of no uſe, and 
renew his acquaintance again when he is. Theſe diſcarded Atiri- 
butes therefore are on this occaſion taken into favour; » foon indeed, 
to be diſmiſſed again, and his OLD PRINCIPLE of no morality iin the 
| Godhead, reaſſumed, when he wants to guard egainſt the terrors of 
a FUTURE STATE; in which, to do it juſtice, it performs true 
Knights-ſervice. Much indeed is it to be lamented, that his old. | 
principle ſhould ever grow capricious z and that when it had ſo ef · 
: feckually excluded God's moral Government, as recommended by 


bd Vol, iv. v. 163. 
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natural Religion, it ſhould oppoſe itſelf to thoſe arguments which 


are for excluding God's moral government as recommended by Re- 


velation. But after all, what if his Lordſhip played booty, and 
was for bringing in a political Religion by a fide wind; juſt as Father 


Harduin eſtabliſhed Church Tradition. The Jeſuit, when he had 


deſtroyed all the monuments of antiquity, concluded we ſhould be 
glad to take refuge in an infallible guide: and the noble Politician | 


could not but ſee that when he had taken away God's moral attri- 
butes, he had removed all grounds for doubting of the divine origin 


of the Magiſtrate 8 9 from —_ and — to Thor and 
Odin. 


2. An hiſtorical CeduRion of the abuſes ah corruptions of 3 


Chriſtianity i in the Cuurcn or Roms, to advance ſuperſtition, fa- 
naticiſm, and ſpiritual tyranny, makes the ſecond part of his Lord- 


| ſhip's reaſoning againſt REVELATION 3 and the ſubject of the * 
eſt of his four Eſſays. is 1 


On this head he expatiates in all the forms of Piety, Patkictiſm, 


and Humanity. He bewails the diſhonours done to Religion; he 
reſents the violations of civil Liberty; and he vindicates the com- 


mon ſenſe of mankind from the ſcholaſtic j Jargon of an * de- by 
bauched, and avaricious Clergy. 


Bf. Feliciz tempora, quæ te 
66 « Moribus opponunt : ' habeat j jam RoMaA Paloma.” 


on ſo trite a topic, the triumph of every true Proteſtant from F ox | 
to Mr. Chandler, that is, from the firſt to the laſt good writer upon 

the ſubject, his Lordſhip may be well excuſed for unloading his 
Common- place. Whatever there is of a better taſte, he has taken 


from Hooker, Stillingfleet, Barrow, and ſuch other of the Engliſh 5 


a _ Clergy who have moſt ſucceſsfully detected the errors, and ſet 
| bounds to the uſurpations of Popery. But as the obje& of our : 
Divines in this detection was to recommend the Goſpel- truth; and 


of his Lordſhip, to diſcredit it; he had need of other helps: And 


theſe, too, were at hand; ſuch as Hobbes, Toland, Tindal, and 
Gordon; 
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Gordon; whom he faithfully copies, both in exaggerating the 
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abuſes, and in drawing falſe conſequences from the reform of them. 14 
Thus, according to thoſe Divines who wrote for truth, school. ih 
PH1LoSOPHY was modeſtly complained of as hindering the advance- 1 
ment of real knowledge; as keeping men buſied in trifling contro- 4 
verſies; and as making them often miſtake words for things. But 1" 
with my Lord, and theſe his better guides, who wrote againſt Re Wa 
velation, School. PHILOSOPHY is: boldly accuſed to have blotted out: a4 
all knowledge, and to have left nothing in its ſtead but madneſs, | q f 
frenzy, and: delirium, So again, The end of thoſe Divines in op- 167 
poſing Church-Tyranny was to introduce a RELIG10Us Socik ry 3 | 
on the principles of Goſpel- liberty: but the end of theſe Philoſo- | 1 j 
phers in decrying Popery is to eſtabliſh a civil, in the place of a 1 4 
religious uſurpation, and to make the CHURCH A CREATURE OF THE 6 FR 


— - 
1 7 22 
—ͤ—Iͥ oor a 
8 7 


5 STATE. In the mean time, he ſays boldly and well, „That ſome 


men are IMPUDENT enough to pretend, others SILLY enough to 55 Wd 
« believe, that they. adhere to the Goſpel, and maintain the cauſe „„ 
1 0 of God againſt. infidels and heretics, when they do nothing better. | „ bel i 
* nor more than expoſe the conceits of men *.“ But while he i is EE = I'M 


thus buſy in obſerving what happens at one end of this common. 
fallacy, where the conceits of men are miſtaken for the cauſe of God, 

he ſuffers himſelf to ſlip in, at the other: and does juſt the ſame 
againſt the Goſpel, which theſe impudent and filly men do for it. 

He expoſes the knavery of powerful Churchmen, and the folly of 
profound Divines; and then. "Pens, or —M that he hath dil 

credited Revelation itſelf. - 

However, to part friends with the Drvixxs, after ſo many nod: . 

words, he teaches them how to prop up, in ſome Plaufible way, 

. their bungling ſyſtems of ARTIFICIAL THzoLOGY, Juſt as he had: 
before taught God Almighty himſelf to mend his #wo Diſpenſa- 
tions. Let us (ſays he) ſuppoſe a Theiſt objecting—the believer 
might reply—he might add—he might add—and all this with: 

e great plauſibility at leaſt f. You will ſay now, I envy my Lord 
* Vol. iv. p. 365. . Vol. v. p. 479. 8 
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the clory of his inſtructions, ſo well calculated to defend artifcial | 


theology, or otherwiſe I, who am not ſparing of my quotations, 
would have given them at large. To tell you the truth, I ſup- 


preſſed them with deſign ; and in order to excite the Reader's curi- 


oſity. I am told there is need of it; and that this #r/# Philoſophy, 


this Pie of the ſoul, is not ſwallowed with that eagerneſs which 
might be expected or hoped for, on the firſt appearance of ſo great 


a bleſſing. You will ſuſpect, by what you have obſerved ini my 
former Letter, that the Public may poſhbly be over-doſed. But 


what if they be? It is only making it a little more palatable, and 
bis Followers will ſoon reconcile them to their Phyſic. 


4. His Lordſhip's fourth and laſt great Principle 1 is the IMPOSSI- | 


' BiLITY of REVELATION in general, 


He has refuſed no arms, we fee, to combat the Revelations God 


hath actually given. He would ſeem to relax a little of his boſtility, 
as to thoſe which God may poſibly give: for in one place he ſays, 
bie will not abſolutely pronounce againſt the poſſi bility of God's revealing 
bis will to man. But whether he equivocates, whether he altered 
his mind, or whether he ſimply forgot himſelf (a matter of little 
conſequence), moſt true it is, that he hath formally laid down, and 
largely : inſiſted upon, certain Principles, which make revealed Re- 
ligion a thing UTTERLY IMPOSSIBLE. | 


Firſt, As to InseiRATION, He not only denies all reality i in the | 


Thing, but will not allow ſo much as any meaning in the Word. | 

1 And a MIRACLE, he holds amongſt matters impoſſible ; what never 
did, nor ever can exiſt. But now, Without the firſt, no divine | 
Meſſenger could be ſent ; ; for he muſt receive his Orders from God: 
and, without the ſecond, no divine Meſſenger would be believed: 
for he muſt have his Credentials to Man: and theſe eredentials, on oy 
his Lordfhip' s OWN principles, can be no other than miracles. 


But here again you are to obſerve, that on this ſubje& likewiſe, 


Infidelity is no more indebted to him than for his good will. All 
he urges againſt Inſpiration and Miracles having been firſt urged by 


HosBxs and SIN oZ : by the one, with more ſubtilty and exactneſs; 
by the other, with infinite more elegance. 
Feen 
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Secondly, As to NATURAL RELIGION, His Lordſhip holds it to 
be full, perfect, and well underſtood. He holds, likewiſe, that 
the only conceivable purpoſe of Revelation muſt be to repub!lh this 
natural Religion. The conſequence is, and this his Lordſhip gives 


us to underſtand, that the uſe of Revelation is ſuperſeded. For if it 


teaches more than natural Religion taught, or arferent from what it 
taught, the Revelation is 1 falſe; If only the Wy” it is evi- 
en ſuperfluous. 


_ Thirdly, As to a PARTICULAR PROVIDENCE, This, his 1 c 
utterly rejects. But revealed Religion is nothing elſe than the ex- 
erciſe of that very Providence, to bene declared end aud purpole 1 in 


the moral Syſtem. 


On all theſe accounts, he epcicli©des, and coulrquntialiy enough, 5 
that Rrasox HAS NOTHING FURTHER TO vo, WHEN REVELATION 


BEGINS | * 


Vou have now, Sie he whole of mls LoRDSHIP! 8 Sysr EM, to- 
5 gether with his principal topics for the ſupport of it; both indeed 
very ſuccinctly delivered: enough however to ſhew you that theſe 
famous Ess ars, which you have fo often heard cried up as the 
very Mine and Treaſury of all divine and human truths, are indeed 
little other than a Magazine or Warehouſe of other men's lumber: 5 
or (not to diſhonour his Lordſhip by a low compariſon) like the 


mouth of your neighbouring SEVERN, turbulent and dirty: which, 


let fabling Poets ſay what they pleaſe, we are ſure never derived its 
ſource f from the pure and perennial Urn of a Demi-God: but, if 
one may gueſs b y the taſte and colour, became thus conſiderable 


from the confluence of ſhallow brooks and babbling rivulets, of 
ſtagnant ditches, common- ſewers, and yet ſtranger mixtures, 
ſcoured off and Put into a ferment by: the haſty rage of ſome —— 
land-torrent. 


* Vol. v. p. 274. 
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THE main pillar of his Syſtem, you ſee, is this extravagant 
paradox, That we have No ADEQUATE ideas of God's moral attri- 
butes, his 600DNEss and JUSTICE, as we have of his natural, his 


| Wiſdom and Power, And here, let me obſerve once for all, that 


his Lordſhip uſes the words, adequate ideas, and, no. ideas, as 
terms of the ſame import. And, I think, not improperly. I have 


therefore followed him in the indifferent uſe of either expreſſion. 


For the reaſon of his calling our ideas of God's moral attributes, 
INADEQUATE, is, becauſe he denies that goodneſs and juſtice in 


God, and goodneſs and juſtice amongſt Men, are the ſame IN KIND. 
But if not the ſame in kind, we can have u idea of them; becauſe 
we have no idea of any other kind of goodneſs and juſtice. 


As the reaſoning on this head, contrary to his uſual wont, "= 


7. intirely his own, and extremely curious in itſelf, I will once more 
go a little out of my way to ſet it in a true light; that it may neither 
impoſe by its novelty ; nor too much ſhock You and all good n men 7 
by its unchecked atrocity. | 


His three Poſitions are, 3 3 | 
1. That, by metaphyſi cs, or the reaſoning a priori, x we : cal gain no : 


knowledge of God at all. 


2. That our ks of his attributes are to be a only 


by a contemplation on his Works, or by the reaſoning d poſteriori. 


3. That in this way, we can only arrive at the Koide of 
his natural attributes, not of his moral, 


Ir is from the conſtitution of the world ALONE (figs his Lord- 


0 ſbip) and from the ſtate of mankind in it, that we can acguire any 
« ideas of the divine attributes, or a right to firm any thing about 
e Es 
The knowledge of the Creator is on many accounts berg Os. 
to ſuch a creature as man: and therefore we are made able to 


arrive by a proper exerciſe of our mental faculties, from a bo. 


05 ledge ef Gad's works to a knowledge of his ex e and of that 


* vel v. 5. 331, a 
0 ub ite 
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ce infinite POWER and wIsDOM which are demonſtrated to us in them. 
« OUR KNOWLEDGE CONCERNING GoD GOES NO FURTHER *.“ 
„Artificial Theology connects by very problematical reaſoning 


c 2 priori, MORAL attributes, ſuch as we conceive them, and ſuch 


| 6 as they are relatively to us, with the phy/ical attributes of God; 
„though there be no ſufficient foundation for this procencdiog, nay, 
„ though the phenomena are in ſeveral caſes repugnant +. 

Having thus aſſured us that the ideas of God's moral attributes 
are to be got by no conſequential reaſoning at all, either d priori 
or d poſteriori, the only two ways we have to knowledge; He 


rightly concludes, that if Man hath ſuch ideas, they were not 


found but invented by him. And therefore, that nothing might 


be wanting to the full dilucidation of this curious point, he ac- 
quaints us who were the authors of the FICTION, : and how ſtrangely 


the thing came about, 


Some of the Philoſophers (laps his Lordſhip) having been led 
66 «6 by a more full and accurate contemplation of Nature to the 
knowledge of a ſupreme ſelf-exiſtent Being of infinite power and 
„ '26;ſdom, and the firſt Cauſe of all things, were not contented 
_ with this degree of knowledge. 'They MADE a SYSTEM of God's 
« MORAL as well as phyſical attributes, BY WHICH ro ACCOUNT 0 


| 46 FOR THE PROCEEDINGS OF HIS PROVIDENCE 405 
Theſe Philoſophers then, it ſeems, invented the Sen of God's 


moral attributes, in order to account for the difficulties ariſing from 
the view of God's moral government. If the World till now had 
been ſo dull as to have no conception of theſe Attributes; his 


Lordſhip's Philoſophers, we ſce, made amends : who were ſo quick- 
witted to conceive, and fo ſharp-ſighted to find out, the obliquities 


of a crooked line before they had got any idea of a ſtraight one. For 
| Juſt to this, neither more nor leſs, does his Lordſhip's obſervation _ 


amount, that—rbey made a Syſtem of God's moral attributes, by 
which to account Jor the ane of his Providence. Till now, no 


* Vol. iv, /P. $6, ; A Vol. v. 1 : ˖ Vol. 1 
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man could conceive how any doubts concerning moral Government 
could ariſe but on the previous ideas of the moral attributes of the 
Governor. This invention of his Lordſhip's old Philoſophers puts 
us in mind of an ingenious Modern, the curious SANcHo PANCHA ; 
who, as his hiſtorian tells us, was very inquiſitive to diſcover the 
author of that very uſeful invention we call SLEEP: for, with this 
worthy Magiſtrate, Sleep and good Cheer were the Fir/t Philoſophy. 
Now the things ſought after by Sancho and his Lordſhip were at 
no great Ane for if Sleeping began when men firſt ſhut their 
eyes, it is certain the idea of God's Goodneſs appeared as ſoon as ever 
they opened them. 


Dr. Clarke's Deimos fuchs of che moral attributes 2 priori, I 
ſhall leave, as his Lordſhip is pleaſed to do, in all its force. If the 
Doctor's followers think their Maſter's honour concerned, where his. 
arguments are not, they have a large field and a ſafe to ſhew their 
proweſs. I rather chuſe to undertake the noble Philoſopher on his 
ovrn terms, without any other arms than the arguments d ? poſteriori... 
For he is ſuch a Champion for the good Cauſe, that he not only ap- 
points his Adverſaries the TIE: but b to them the uſe of 5 
| their weapons. _— 
But his Lordſhip, like other great men, is not fy: 8 
and when he is, not always fit to be ſeen. You catch his yIxsT 
Pm1Los0PHy, as Butler's Hero did Ariſtotle's IRS MATTER, un- 
dreſſed, and without a rag of form, however flaunting and fluttering 
in FRAGMENTS, To ſpeak plainly, his Lordſhip's entire neglect 
of method betrays him into endleſs REPETITIONS : and in theſe, 
Whether for want of preciſion in his ideas, propriety in his terms, 
or art in his compoſition, the queſtion is perpetually changing; and 
rarely without being new- covered by an equivocal expreſſion. If 
you add to this, the perpetual conNTRADICTIONS into which he falls, 
either by defect of memory, exceſs of paſſion, or diſtreſs of argu- 
ment, you will allow it to be no eaſy matter to take him fairly, 
to > Know him fully, and to repreſent him to the beſt advantage : Zh 


none 
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none of which offices would I be willingly defective. Indeed, when 
you have done this, the buſineſs is over ; and his Oy 8 reaſon- 
ing generally confutes itſelf, 


When I reflect upon what this has coſt me, the reading over 
two or three bulky volumes to get poſſeſſion of a ſingle arzument; 
which now you think you hold, and then again you loſe ; which 
meets you full when you leaſt expect it; and flips away from you 
the very moment it promiſes to do moſt : when, I ſay, I reflect 
upon all this, I cannot but lament the hard luck of the Engl/b 
 CLxrey,. who, though apparently leaſt fit, as being made e 
certainly leaſt affected, as there is nothing that can impoſe on a 
Scholar, and a great deal that may miſlead the People, are likely to : 
be the men moſt engaged with his Lordſhip in this controverſy. 
Time was, when if a Writer had a diſpoſition to ſeek objections 
againſt Religion, though he found them hardly, and urged them- 
heavily, yet he would digeſt his thoughts, and methodize his rea- 


ſoning. The Clergy had then nothing to do but to anſwer him, if 
they found themſelves able. But ſince this ſlovenly cuſtom "mY | 
Lord SyarTsBuRy. calls it) has got amongſt our Free- e e F 
of taking their Phyſic in public, of throwing about their looſe and 6 
 erude indigeſtions-under the name of FRAGMENTS, things which f 
in their very name imply not ſo much the vn, as the excluſion of | 
all form, the Advocate of Religion has had a fine time of it: he I 
muſt work them into conſiſtence, he muſt mould them into ſhape, J 
| before he can ſafely lay hold of them himſelf, or preſent them 4 
handſomely to the Public. But theſe Gentlemen have provided ; 
that a Clergyman ſhould never be idle. All, he had of old to at- | 
tend, was the ſaving the ſouls of thoſe committed to his care. e | 4 
muſt now. begin his work a great deal higher; he muſt firſt con x 
vines his flock that they have ſouls to be ſaved. nd the ſpite of | ! 
all | is, that at the ſame time his kind Maſters have doubled lis talk, i 
: they appear very: well tſpaled to lellen luis W. 868. " 
- 1 
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W have obſerved, that the DENIAL of God's moral attributes is 
the great barrier againſt Religion in general: but it is more eſpe- 
cally ſerviceable in his Lordſhip's idioſyncratic terrors; the terrors 
of a ſuture State. To theſe we owe his famous book of FRac- 
MENTS, compoſed occaſionally, and taken as an extemporaneous 
cordial, each ſtronger than the other, to ſupport himſelf under his 
frequent paroxyſms. For, ſet the moral attributes aſide, and we can 
neither form any judgment of the end of man, nor of the nature of 
God's moral goverument. All our knowledge will be confined to 
our. preſent. ſtate and condition ®. It is by theſe Attributes, we learn, 
that man was made for happineſs ; and that God's diſpenſation to 
us here is but part of our moral ſyſtem : This naturally extends our 
views to, and terminates our knowledge in, Futurity. 

The fate of all Religion therefore being included in the 3 
of God's moral attributes, 1 hold it of much importance to prove 
againſt his Lordſhip, that MEN MAY ACQUIRE ADEQUATE IDEAS | 


or THEM in the ſame way, and with equal certainty, in which 
e they acquire the knowledge of God's natural attributes: And the 


knowledge of theſe, his PEP deduces from its original 1 in the 
following words. 5 
All our knowledge of God (fays he) is derived from his works. 
4 E very part of the immenſe Univerſe, and the order and harmony 
of the Whole, are not only conformable to our ideas or notions 
4 of wISDOM and POWER, but theſe ideas and notions were im- 
«6 prefled originally and principally by them, on every attentive 
© mind; and men were led to conclude, with the utmoſt certainty, 
that a Being of infinite wiſdom and power made, preſerved, and 


« governed theſyſtem. As far as we can diſcover, we diſcern theſe 


„e in all his works; and where we cannot diſcern them, it is ma- 
« nifeſtly due to our r imperfeCtion, not to his. This now is s real 


V cOne of his Lordſhip? 5 Senne therefore from the Propoſition of no moral atiri- 


Sutes, is this, Our Knowledge concerning God goes I no further than for the neceſſary 
«6 uſe of human ee Vol. iv. p. 486. 


« « knowledge, 
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+ knowledge, or there is no ſuch thing as knowledge. We acquire 
«jt immediately in the objects themſelves, in God, and in Nature, 
te the work of God. We know what wiſdom and power are: we 


© know both intuitively, and by the help of our ſenſes, that ſuch 
« as we conceive them to be, ſuch they appear in the Work : 


c and therefore we know demonſtratively that ſuch they are in the 


& Worker *.“ 


All this is mighty well : and on als very grounds I undertake 
do prove that men may get: as: clear and preciſe ideas of God's e GOOD= 
NESS and JUSTICE, 


But, to prevent, or, indeed, now w things are gone thus far, rather 


to redreſs all ambiguity in the terms, and equivocation in the uſe of 
them ; it will be proper to explain what true PhrLosorhy means by. 


Gor's worKs, whether phyſical or moral. 


Now, it means, if I am not miſtaken, that CONSTITUTION oF 
| THINGS which God hath eſtabliſhed, and directed to a plain and ob- 
_ vious end: no regard being had to thoſe impediments or obſtructions 
in its courſe, which the Author of nature hath permitted to ariſe 


= from any part of the material, or intellectual Creation. 


Thus, when we conſider his phyſi ical works, in order to make our 
— aer of his adam and power, we conceive them as they. are in 
- themſelves; and in the perfection of their conſtitution; though the 
greater portions of the phyfical ſyſtem may, from the intractability 


of Matter, be ſubject to ſome inconfiderable irregularities; which, 


as the true PHILOSOPHER + obſerves, ww1ll be apt to increaſe till this 
: Hen wants a reformation : and though the ſmaller Portions, ſuch 
as the bodies of animals, may, from various accidents in their con- 


ception and birth, often want that convenient formation and adap- 
tion of their parts, from the wonderful contrivance of which, in the 


various bodies of animals in general, ariſes 1o illuſtrious an evi- 


denee of the W yn and Fower of the Workman. 


8 Vol. v. p. 524. N +. Newton, . 


Surely, 
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Surely, then, common ſenſe and all equitable meaſure require 


us to eſtimate God's moral Works upon the ſame ſtandard : to con- 


ſider what the moral conflitution is in iiſelf: and (when the queſtion 


is of God's goodneſs and juſtice) to keep that view diſtinct: and not 


ſuffer it to be diſturbed or broken by any interruptions occaſioned 
by the perverſe influence either of the paſſion or action of ma- 


terial or immaterial Beings. For, here, Both concur to violate 

the Conſtitution : In the natural ſyſtem, man's Free-wwill has no ; 
place: in the moral, the abuſe of F reell occaſions the greateſt of 
its diſorders. = 


In proſecuting this queſtion, therefore, a. in order to acquire 
and confirm our ideas of God's wi/dom and power, we conſider the 


natural ſitem ſo far forth only as its order and harmony i is ſupported 


by the general Laws of matter and motion : ſo, in order to acquire 


and confirm our ideas of his goodneſs and jaſtice, we ſhould regard 
the moral ſyſtem ſo far forth only as its order and harmony is ſup- 
ported by that GENERAL LAW, which annexes — fo tte, f 
and to vice, miſery. 155 


0 hus much, and only thus much, is God's work, in Cn Jak Fa | 


tem: and it is from God's work we are to demonſtrate his Attributes. 
The reſt, (where diſorders real or apparent obtrude themſelves to 
obſtruct our views in theſe. diſcoveries) Proceeds from Matter and 
the human Mind, | 


And it is not to be forgotten, that the concluſion we drow from 


bees, in ſupport of our adeguate ideas of God's moral attributes, 
has the greater ſtrength upon his Lordſhip's own principles: who 
holds, „that this Conſtitution ariſes ſolely from the WILL of God: For 
then we are ſure that the wiLL, which annexes happineſs to virtue, 
and miſery to vice, muſt ariſe from God's moral rather than from 
his firſt phyſical nature. 


Having premiſed thus much ; no more, FL than neceſſary : 


to obviate one continued SorhIisM, that runs through all his Lord- 


ſhip' 8 reaſonings, againſt the moral attributes (where, the courſe. 
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and operation of that moral Conſtitution, as it appears under the 
diſturbances occaſioned by man's free-2w/l, is perpetually put for 
the Conſtitution itfelf), I now proceed to ſhew, from Gop's works, 
that we have as preciſe ideas of his GooDNEss and JUSTICE as of 


Hy poxwer and 0i/dom. 


His Lordſhip obſerves, that from every fart of the immenſe uni- 


verſe, and from the harmony of the whole, men are led to conclude, wwith 


the utmoſt certainty, that a Being of infinite wiſdom and power made, 


| preſerved, and governed the item. This, he obſerves in favour of 


the natural attributes. And what ſhould hinder men from making 
the fame obſervation in favour of the moral, VIZ. That the happineſs 
and miſery, by the very conſtitution of nature, attendant on Vir- 
tue and on Vice, lead men to conclude, with equal certainty, that 
a Being of infinite e and Jute made, Preſerves, and governs 


the ſyſtem? 


. eifiodide: of this moral Conflitution his Lord hi; Pp acknow- 
ledges. Loet us conſider i it, therefore, both a8 it — BODIES 5 of 5 


men, and INDIVIDUALS. 


That Communities are always bappy or miſerable in proportion as 
5 theit Manners are virtuous or vicious, his Lordſhip himſelf is the 
readieft to demonſtrate. If ſuch a Conſtitution of things does not 
beſpeak the Author of it good and juſt, how is it poſſible to conclude 
any thing of the character of the Creator from his Works? His 
Lordſhip thinks, that from the marks of wiſdom and power in the 

phyſical þy em we learn with the utmoſt certainty that God is ww: ife I; 
and powerful ; and he ſays, that we acquire this knowledge imme- 
diately, as it were, by our ſenſes. Are there not the ſelf-ſame_ 
marks of goodneſs and juſtice in this part at leaſt of the oral , 
tem that reſpects Communities? And do not we come to know as 


5 immediately by our ſenſes, and as certainly by o1 our reaſon, that God 
is good and Juſt! Ends . 


If we conſider the moral Conflitution, as it reſ ſpedts Particulars, 


we ſee virtue and vice have the ſame influence on our happineſs 
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and miſery. Here, indeed, we find more interruptions. in the means 
to the end than in the other part. Our material and our iutel- 
lectval Natures have here more power to diſorder the harmony of 
the Syſtem, In Communities, it can rarely be diſturbed, but by a 
Peſtilence, or that other moral Plague, a Hero or a Conqueror: 
Amongſt Particulars, indeed, phyſical evil and the abuſe of free- 
will operate more ſtrongly. But when once the demonſtration of 
the moral attributes is clearly made from that part of the Conſti- 
tution which regards Communities, it can never be ſhaken by the 
diſorders in that which regards Particulars. The eſtabliſhed truth 
is now a Principle for further diſcoveries ; ; and all we can. fairly. 
| deduce from theſe diforders 1 is the CERTAINTY of a 3 State. 
But this by the way. 5 
What I inſiſt upon at preſent is, that, to doodle ha queſtion. 
concerning God's Attributes, we are to conſider the Conſtitution of 
things, as it is in itſelf, fimply. This is, een, God's work, : 
The diſorders in it, occaſioned by the abuſe of man's free-will, is Z 
not his work, but man's. This, his Lordſhip. too, upon another 
occaſion, namely, when he combats the argument of a Future fate, 


from an unequal Providence, is perpetually repeating. So that 


theſe diſorders muſt, even on his Lordſhip' s own principles, be ex- 
; cluded from the account, when we eſtimate God" 8 Nature and Ai- 


tributes from his Works. 


1 But we ſee not thoſe diſorders ! in the natural world, which: we | 
both ſee and feel in the moral.” This would be ſome objection 
did God in the moral, as in the natural ſyſtem, direct immediately, | 

or conſtitute things mechanically ; or had Free- will the ſame i in- 
| fluence on the natural as on the moral ſyſtem. —Did God direct in 

both Conſtitutions, immediately or mechanically ; or did he direct i im- 

: mediately and mechanically in neither, and that yet the moral re- 


- mained more ſubject to diforder than the natural; - * might . 


follow that we had not ſo clear ideas of God's goodneſs and juſtice 
as of his w1/dom and power: But lince he has thought fit to leave 


man, 
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man, FREE; and has been pleaſed to ſuffer the abuſe of free-will 
to affect the moral ſyſtem, and not the natural; as this, 1 ſay, is 
the caſe, the ſuperiour irregularities in the one do not take off from 


the equal clearneſs of the demonſtration, which reſults from the 


nature of both Conſtitutions. ** This difference” (to ſpeak in the 


words of a late writer) is not to be aſcribed to a contrary conduct 


in the Governor of the two Syſtems, but to the contrary natures 
of the Subjects. Paſſive matter being totally inert, its reſiſtance 


4 to the Laws impreſſed upon it muſt be extremely weak: and 


&« conſequently the diſorders ariſing from that reſiſtance praportion- 
* ably ſlow and unheeded : while that active ſelf- moving principle, 


. « the Mind, flies out at once from the centre of its direction, and 
can every moment deflect from the line of truth and reaſon. 


« Hence moral diſorders began early, became exceſſive, and have 


& continued, through all ages, to diſturb the ny of the 


% Syſtern “.“ 


What is here ſaid mitt. 1 ſuppoſe, be ſofficient to confute 
the following aſſertions ; ; and to detect the miſtake on which * 


ariſe. 


1 Every FT Rec (ys his ; Lordſhip) ſhews the W/ 72 and power 
of God conformably to our ideas of wiſdom and power in the 

| « phyfical world and in the moral. But every thing does not ſhew in 

« /ike manner the juſtice and goodneſs conformably to our ideas of theſe 

« attributes in either. The poyf cal attributes are in 1 their nature more 


T glaring and leſs equivocal + 


And again, ** There is 20 ./u uffcient „ in hs 8 - 


« of nature to connect the moral attributes with the phyſical at- 


4 tributes of God. N. the Phenomena are in everal cafes re- 5 


— * 


* The Principles of Natural a Revealed Religion, in a courſe of Sermons at Lia- 
; coln's Inn. Vol. i. p. 66. 25 
+ Vol. v. p. 544. : vol. v. p. ys; 
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But ſince he goes ſo far as to talk of the want of a foundation, 
and even a repugnancy ; Before I proceed with the main branch of 
my reaſoning, will juſt urge one ſingle argument for the reality 
and ſull evidence of the moral attributes: and it ſhall be taken from 
| himſelf, and ſhall conclude on his own principles. 
Une tells us, that ſuch as he, who apply themſelves tothe 
18 e Philoſophy, apply themſelves. to the nobleſt objects that can 
„ demand the attention of the mind —To the ſignification of 
Gop's WILL, concerning the duties we owe to him, and to one 
another“... atx 
And again, . It is ent to ) eſtabliſh our moral Ae that 
eve conſider them relatively to our own ſyſtem. From thence 
« they ariſe : and ſince they ariſe from thence, it muſt be the wiLL 
of that Being van made the ſyſtem, that we ſhould _ and 
8 practiſe them +.” 
Let me aſk chew” How it i that we collect this WILL Sidi the : 
objects which his Lordſhip allows us to contemplate, namely, his 
wonks in this fem? He will ſay from certain qualities in thoſe 
objects. What are thoſe qualities? He will reply, the fineſſes 
of means to ends. Who was the Author of theſe fitneſſes? He 
bath told us, the God of nature. It was God's will then, that we 
ſhould uſe the means, in order to obtain the ends. Now, in the 
moral Syſtem, the means are virtuous practice; the end, happineſs. 
Virtue therefore muſt needs be pleaſing to him; and Vice, as its 
contrary, diſpleaſing. Well, but then, as to this /ike and 4. like; 
it muſt be either capricious, or it muſt be regulated on the nature 
of things. W: ſdom, which his Lordſhip condeſcends to give his 
Maker, will not allow us to ſuppoſe it capricious. It is regulated 
therefore on the nature of things. But if the nature of things bes. 
as his Lordſhip holds it is, the conſtitution of God, and dependent 
on his will, then he who i is pleaſed with virtue, and diſpleaſed with 
vice, mult needs be himſelf * and * 


* val. v. p. 4. · vol. v. P. 432. = 
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To proceed now with the principal branch of our reaſoning. His 
Lordſhip goes on thus. But men not only might collect God's natural 


attributes from the phyſical ſyſtem, but in effect they did : and all men, 


at all times, had theſe notions ſo flrongly impreſſed on them, that they 
were led to conclude with the utmoſt certainty for a Being of An, 
power and wiſdom. 


I defire to know in what time or r place it ever happened, before 


his Lordſhip philoſophiſed at Batterſea, and could find no foundation, 


in the phenomena of nature, to connect the moral with the phyſical at. 

tributes of God, that a Man, who believed God's infinite wiſdom and 5 
power, did not with equal confidence believe his infinite goodneſs 
and juſtice? In truth, theſe two ſets of ideas, the phyfical and 
moral attributes of the Deity, were equally extenſive, they were 


equally ſteddy, and, till now, they were always inſeparable. 


He ſays, that as far as we can diſcover, we diſcern infinite wiſdom 
and power in all God's works : and where we cannot ar Nen W it 


4 is manifeſtly due to our imperſection, not to his. 


What his Lordſhip here fays will deſerve to be cles: 6 
; compariſon is: inſinuated between our diſcovery of infinite power 
and wiſdom from the phyſical works of God; and our diſcovery of 
infinite goodriefs and juſtice from his moral works; in which, the 
advantage | is given to the former. Now, in order to come to a juſt 
deciſion in this point (omitting at preſent the notice of his general 
< Sophiſm, which operates in this obſervation, as in the reſt), we muſt 


diſtinguiſh between the means of acquiring the knowledge of God's 
Attributes, and that &nowledge when acquired... 


As to the firſt (the means of acquiring there ſeems to be ſome- 
: advantage on the fide of God's PHYSICAL works. For, as his Lord-- 


| ſhip rightly obſerves, where we cannot diſcern wiſdom and power in 


--. phyſi ical works, it is due to our imperfection, not to bit. jar as men: 
advance in the knowledge of nature we ſee mere and more of w is: 


and power. And he inſinuates, we cannot ſay tlie ſame « concerning 
the difticulties 3 in the moral ſyſtem. | It is true, we cannot. But 
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then let us tell him, neither can we ſay the contrary. The rea- 
ſon is, The phyſical ſyſtem lies open to our enquiries ; and by 
the right application of our ſenſes to well tried experiments, we are 
able to make conſiderable advances in the knowledge of Nature. It 
is not ſo in the moral ſyſtem; all we know here are a few general 
principles concerning its Conſtitution ; and further than this, hu- 
man wit or induſtry is unable to penetrate, Theſe general princi- 
ples are, indeed, amply ſufficient to deduce and eſtabliſh, the ,ms- 
ral attributes from the moral ſyſtem ; but not ſufficient to remove all 
difficulties that ariſe from what we ſee of the actual adminiſtration 
of that ſyſtem. So that, though wwe. cannot ſay, that as we ad- 
vance in the knowledge of the moral ſyſtem we ſee more: and more of 
| goodneſs and juſtice ; So neither can his Lordſhip ſay (though his 
words ſeem to inſinuate he could) that as we advance, we fee /e/5 
and cſs, Whereas the truth 15, beyond thoſe. n principles, we 
cannot advance at-all. 
hut then, as to the ſecond part i in-the Ain den (che knowledge 


4 of the. attributes, when acquired), J hold the advantage, and a great Er: 


one it is, lies altogether on the fide of the MORAL. And this, 1 
cannot better explain to you than in the words of the writer, quoted 
5 juſt before : Though the idea (ſays this Divine) of God's natural 
attributes be as clear in the abſtract, as that of his moral, yet the : 
idea of his moral attributes is, in the concrete, more adequate 
« than that of his natural. The reaſon ſeems convincing. The 
moral relation in which we ſtand to God, as free agents, is juſt 
* the ſame whether man exiſts alone, or whether he be but a link 
-6.jn the chain of innumerable orders of intelligences ſurrounding 
« the whole Creation, Hence we muſt needs have a full know- 
« ledge of our duty to him, and of his diſpoſition towards us: on 
„ which knowledge i is founded the exactneſs of our conceptions of 
« his moral attributes, his juſice and goodneſs, But the natural re- 
lation in which we, or any of God's creatures, ſtand towards him, 
<6.as material Beings, is not the ſame when conſidered fimply, as 
N when 
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% when a portion of a dependent and connected whole. Becauſe 
« whenever ſuch a whole exiſts, the harmony and perfection of it 


& muſt firſt of all be conſulted. ' This harmony ariſeth from the 


„ mutual ſubſerviency and union of its parts. But this ſubſer- 
% viency may require a miniſtration of government, with regard to 


« certain portions of matter thus allied, different from what might 


have followed had thoſe portions ſtood alone, becauſe that preciſe 


* diſpoſition, which might be fit in one caſe, might be unfit in the 


* other. Hence we, who know there is a Whole, of which our. 
„ material ſyſtem is a Part, and yet are totally ignorant both of 


e its nature and extent, can have but a very confuſed idea of that 


« phyſical relation in which we ſtand towards God; ſo that our con- 


m ceptions of his natural attributes, his power and a iſdom, which 


are founded on that idea, muſt in the concrete be Proportionably, 
« vague and inadequate *.” e | 5 
But you will aſk, perhaps, whence ariſes thit reciprocal advantage 


which the moral and the natural attributes have over one another, 
in the means of acquiring the. knowledge of them, and the preciſion 
of that knowledge when acquired? I will tell you in two words. I 
Of our own phyſical ſyſtem, we know many particulars, (that is, we 
diſcover much of the means, but nothing of the end); and of the uni- 


verſal phyſical ſyſtem we are entirely ignorant. On the other hand, 


we know. but few particulars-of our own moral ſyſtem, (that is, we 


diſcover only the end, and not the means); and of the univerſal moral 
ſyſtem we -underſtand the general principles. 
His Lordſhip proceeds. This now. the knowledge of God's na- 


tural attributes] is real knowledge ; or there is no ſuch thing as Eno. 
ledge. We acquire. it immediately in 7 the . cad, 5, 1 * Goo, : 


and in nature the work of Gag. 


What his Lordſhip means by. in God, in en Hum the. 5 
wr of God, T confeſs I do not underſtand : Perhaps! it may be in- 


2 * The Principles | of Natural, 4 Revealed Religion, in a courſe of Sermons at Lins, | 


_coln's Inn, Vol, i. p. 58, & ſeq. 
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tended to infinuate, in honour of the natural .attributes, that they 
may be even proved 4 Priori; for this is not the firſt time by many, 
when after having heartily abuſed a perſon 'or' thing, he has been 
reduced to ſupport himſelf on the authority, or the reaſoning they 


afford him. Or perhaps, it was only uſed to round the period, and 
ſet off his eloquence. However, I agree with him, that this is rea! 
knowledge. Aud fo too, I think, is the knowledge of the moral 


attributes, ſo gained. Why truly, ſays his Lordſhip, J ao alloxu 
Juſt fo much goodneſs and juſtice in God as we ſee in that 'coxnsTITV- 


TION, which annexes happineſs to virtue, and miſery to vice. Bui 
this, ſays he, I think, had better be called wiszHoM. I think ſo too; 
if by /o much, he means no more than what concerns God's na- 
tural government + and that he means no more is plain from his 

making the natural conſequence of vice and virtue the only ſanction 
of the moral Law. But I will venture to go further, and ſay; that, 

from what we ſee in this Conflituion, we may collect pgERFECT | 
5 er and juſtice. Matter and man's Free-will diſturb the Sy. 
tem: But if the Conſtitution be the effect of God's Will, as his 
Lordſhip holds it is; and the mark of his Wiſdom, as all mankind 
bold with him; Does not that Wiſdom require that his Wili ſhould 
not be defeated * Would it not be defeated, if the diſorders occa- 
ſioned by the perverſity of his Creatures were not remedied and ſet 


right? And | 1s not A REMEDY the cloarelt nn of PERPECT ne 
and Juſtice? . 


Take it in another lioht. Free- will croſith the Conflitution Ale 5 


God, by eſtabliſhing, ſhews he intended ſhould take place. This 
preſent diſturbance could not have been prevented, becauſe, accord- 

ing to my Lord and his Poet, it was neeeſſary to the ſchemes of 
b divine wiſdom, that there ſhould be fuch a creature- as Max: Ken 


« For i in the ſcale of reaſoning Ute, tis plain _ 
& There muſt be, ſomewhere, ſuch a rank as man.“ 


| The conſequence is, that the diſorder will be hereafter reified, 


Had 
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Had Man indeed been made wnneceſarily ; and this Man had broke 


in upon God's general Syſtem, his Lordſhip might bave had ſome 
pretence to ſay, as he does, that God MEANT THE SYSTEM SHOULD 
' NOT BE FURTHER PURSUED ; that is, that the ſcheme which an- 
nexes happineſs to virtue, and miſery to vice, ſhould remain in its 


preſent condition of an incomplete diſpenſation, to all eternity. But 
fince Man is acknowledged to be a necęſſury part of a general Syſtem, 
complete in all its members, it is nonſenſe to talk of Goa's not 
meaning the particular Syſtem ſhould be further purſued, when that 
further. purſuit 1 is only to bring it to its natural period; ſhort of 


which, it would remain unfiniſhed, nay unformed. 


He goes on. We know what wisDoM and POWER are. We know 
Both intuitively, and by the help of our ſenſes, that ſuch as we conceive 
them to be, ſuch they appear in the woRK ; and therefore we know de- 


waere ue that ſuch they are in the WORKER. 


And do we not know what 600DNess and JUSTICE are! I Do 1 we 
not intuitively, and by the Belp of our Jenſes know, that ſuch as we 
conceive them to be, ſuch they appear in the worx, namely, in 
that conſtitution uf things which, his Lordſhip tells us, annexes hap- 
pineſs to virtue, and miſery to vice? And may we not demonſtra- 

 #ively collect from thence that ſuch they are in the wokk ER, ſince 
this Conſtitution, his Lordſhip tells us again, is the effect of God's 

WILL? On his own principles, therefore, applied to his own ſtate | 

of the reaſoning a pofteriort, it appears, that God is of init good) 


2 nf and Jufice, as well as of nfinite wiſdom and power. 
But to give AUTHORITY to his partial reaſoning (the uſual ſupport 


of all partialities), He, in one place, puts it into the mouth of Anax- 
agoras. Should you aſk Anaxagoras (ſays he) what goodneſs i is, or 


* juſtice, he might bid you, perhaps, turn your eyes inward, firſt; 
« then, furvey mankind ; obſerve the wants of individuals, the bene- 


b fits of ſociety, and, from theſe particulars, frame the general notions 


of goodneſs and juſtice, He might go a ſtep further: and add, this 


566 is Fei goodneſs and human juſtice, ſuch a as we can comprehend, 
F 1 9 E ſuch. 
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% ſuch as we can exerciſe, and ſuch as the ſupreme mind has made 
« jt both our duty and intereſt to exerciſe, by the conſtitution of 
ce the human ſyſtem, and by the relations which ariſe in it: from 
« all which our notions of goodneſs and juftice reſult, and are com- 
4 pounded.” 4 
We know, then, what adreſs and juſtice are, as well as what 
vim and poꝛver are; we know both intuitively and by the help of our 
ſenſes, that ſuch as wwe conceive them to be, ſuch they appear in the 
ork. For he bids us turn our eyes inward ; then ſurvey mankind ; 
and laſtly, obſerve how reaſon, from the conſtitution of human nature, 
confirms our intuitive knowledge, and that which we gain by the 
Belp of our ſenſes. But what does all this ſignify, if Anaxagoras or 
bis Lordſhip be in an humour of concluding againſt their own pre- 
miſſes? Hear then how the ſpeech ends.—** Of divine goodnefs | 
and divine juſtice might this Philoſopher conclude, IAM UNABLE 
«To FRAME ANY ADEQUATE NOTIONS *.“ What! Unable to 
frame thoſe notions which God, by his moral Conſtitution, has 
put into our Handke: and by the declaration of his WILL has taught 
us to apply + his old Philofopher, 1 ſuppoſe, was not brought 
in to be land at, like his drunken Church-HzLortes+; yet he 
5 plays the fool to admiration.—V e DO KNOW, ſays Anaxagoras, what 
| Goodneſs and Juſtice are: we know both intuitively, and by the help : 
of our ſenſes, that ſuch as we conceive them to be, ſuch they appear in 
the WORK 3 and THEREFORE We DO NOT KNOW that ſuch * are in 
the WORKER. 
Might I be iN to db myſelf to this mae Sophiſt, : 
1 would fay—Your brethren, the antient Philoſophers, reaſoned 2 
4 poſteriori 1 in this manner, Can you think there is av7ſdom and power 
in you, and none in your Maker?” - By no means. They reaſoned 
well. Let me aſk you then, Is there goodneſs and juftice in you, 
aud none in your Maker?” His anſwer, ſuppoſe, would be the 
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ſame. But, prompted by his Lordſhip, into whoſe ſervice he is 
now entered, he perhaps might add, That, from human good- 
neſs and ufiice we cannot come to the NATURE of the divine. 


What hinders us, 1 pray you? Is it not from our intuitive con- 


ception of our own wiſdom and power that we gain an adequate 
idea of God's? Are wiſdom and power MORE PERFECT, as they 
are found in man, than goodneſs and juſtice? If therefore the 


IMPERFECTION of theſe attributes in Man hinder our acquiring an 
adequate idea of thoſe in God, we can have no adequate idea of his 
wiſdom and power If the 1MPERFECTION does not hinder, then we 


may have an adequate idea of his goodneſs and juflice, 
But, the inference to God's power and wiſdom, his Lordſhip ſays, 


18 is ſupported by what men ſee of the effects of them, in his Works; 
the order and harmony of the phyſical Syſtem. Do we not ſee + 


likewiſe the effects of God's goodneſs and juſtice, in the order and 


harmony. of the moral, in the happineſs that naturally attends virtue, 
and the miſery conſequent on vice? And is not the moral Syſtem . 


as much God's Work, as the phyfical : 2 


Thus, Sir, you ſee, that by the very reaſoning his Lordſhip 
EMPLOYS to prove the natural attributes, and by the very method 
| he prESCRIBES to us for proving the moral, we have demonſtrated _ 
theſe with a preciſion and a certainty, at leaſt equal to the other. 


His Lordſhip ſeems to have been aware of the event ; and there- 


fore, when he had ſet us at defiance, he tried to put the change 
upon us, under pretence of reminding us that the moral attri= 
butes ſhould be examined by or applied to, THE CONSTITUTION | 
Of THE WORLD AND THE STATE OF MANKIND IN IT 0. dad- 


full as much reaſon. to be aware of his Lordſhip. And there- 


fore, in ſtating the queſtion, at my entrance on the ſubject, I 
obviated this miſerable Sophiſm. 1 call it by no better name, be- 
cauſe it is not he conſtitution of the world, or the fiate of mankind in 
it, but the CONSTITUTION OF THE MORAL SYSTEM, or the nature 


Sos Vol, v. p. 331. 
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of Virtue and Vice, as they eſſentially operate to produce happineſs. 


and miſery, by which God's moral attributes are to be tried and 
aſcertained. But this, which is a ſteddy, uniform view, he would 


have us turn from; to contemplate that obſcure, diſturbed, and 


ſhifting Scene, the actual ſtate of vice and virtue, of miſery and 
happineſs, amongſt men, That is, he would have us conclude 
concerning God's nature, not from his voLuUNTARY CoNs TIT U. 
ro of things, but from the BREACHES in that conſtitution made 
by the abuſe of man's free-will : which yet (when he is arguing 
Jon an equal Providence } he again and again confeſſes ought not to 
be charged upon God; and declaims violently againſt the folly of 
| thoſe who impute the effects of that abuſe to him. Though here 
(in his various attempts to blot out 7he idea of God's moral attributes) 
ho be full of the diſorders of the moral 1239923 conſidered as TORE of 
God's deſign. 


But 88 I have mentioned bas arguments fir an equal provi- 


dence, J ſhould be unjuſt to You, who expect a fair view of his 
N Lordſhip 8 Philoſophy from me, if I concealed another of his con- 
: traditions. —He had both Man's Future State and God's moral attri- | 
| butes to throw out of the religious world; or, to ſpeak more pro- 5 
perly, he had REL1610N to overturn, by taking away its very Es- 

' SENCE : and as the irregularities in the preſent. adminiſtration of 
Providence ſtood in the way of his firſt attempt; and the conſiſtency. 
of the moral Syſtem, in the way of the other; when he argues 
againſt a future State, You would think there were no irregularities ; 
and when he argues againſt the moral attribures, You would think 


there was no cons, Nency. 


We now come to his Lordſhip! $ particular objections againſt the 


moral attributes. One of them is, that they are BounDED. 


wp, They the Divines] go further. As God is perfect, and man 
« very imperfect, they talk of his infinite goodneſs and juſtice, as of 
« his infinite wiſdom and power ; though the latter may preſerve 
their nature without any conceivable bounds, and the former 


GE. muſt 
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&« muſt ceaſe to be what they are, unleſs we conceive them BouxDEeD. 
Their nature implies neceſſarily a limitation in the exerciſe of 
them. Thus then the moral attributes, according to this Theo— 
“ logy, require infinitely more of. God to man than men are able, 
or would be obliged if they were able, to exerciſe to one another: 
greater profuſion in beſtowing benefits and rewards, greater vigour 
in puniſhing offences x.“ 
Vou have here his Lordſhip's own words; and nothing leſs could 
induce any one to think ſo diſadvantageouſly of this Righter of 
wrongs and Redreſſer of grievances, as they neceſſarily imply. Let: 
us conſider the premiſſes, and examine the 1 bot implied and D 4:16 
5 expreſſed. : . © | 
He ſays, I. That the aw attributes. are bounded ; 25 That __ fo. 1 Y 
natural are not bounded. Let us ſee to what the firſt propoſition. 1 
amounts; ; and how much truth there is in the ſecond. 1 
1. The moral attributes are conſidered by us as relative to intelligent . ä 
ereatures : The natural are not ſo conſidered. Thus the goodneſs; V 
and juſtice, when relative to man, are greatly bounded; a certain: ET = 
| low degree of reward ſuffices for his good; a certain low degree of 12 5 = | 
i puniſhment for his evil ations. Let God's goodneſs and juſtice re- 5 = | 
ſpect a higher rank of intelligent Beings, and they will be then 4% 
bounded ; for greater rewards and puniſhments will be required: and 


ſo on, to the higheſt rank of intelligent creatures. Vet as the high- „„ i 9 
eſt is at infinite diſtance from the Creator, the exerciſe of the moral! (4: 
attributes, as they bear relation to his Intelligent creatures, muſt _—_ 25 1 : 
All bounded. . N =» 1 15 
2. His ſecond propoſition is, that the . avinibietes « are not 05 — | j 


bounded. It is true, theſe cannot be conſidered as relative to God's 

intelligent creatures; yet ſince, in their exerciſe, they muſt be con 
ſidered as relative to his Creation at large; and ſince Creation, how- 
ever immenſe, is not infinite, the natural attributes ſo conſidered 
are not infinite: but if not infinite, top! are bounded. There is no 


* vol. 15 p. 528. 18 ; 
difference 
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difference therefore, in the exerciſe of God's attributes, between the 
moral and the natural, ſave only in the degree. 

But if we conſider God's moral and natural attributes more ab- 
ſtractedly, not as they are in the exerciſe, and relative to intelligent 
Beings, and to actual Creation, but as they are in his nature, then 
they are both unbounded. Thus we ſee his Lordſhip” s notable di- 5 

ſtinction is both 1 imaginary and uſeleſs. | 
| However, let us give him all he aſks ; ; and then ſee what he will | 
be able to inſer from it. 
1, His firſt inference ſeems to be this : As the moral attributes 
are bounded, and not infinite like the natural, our idea of them 
muſt be obſcure and inadequate. What! becauſe they are better 
: adapted, as things bounded certainly are than things infinite, to hu- 
man contemplation ? ? Our idea of ſuch of God's attributes as bear 
relation to a Being, whoſe nature and properties we know, namely 
MAN, muſt needs be more adequate and better defined than the idea 
of ſuch attributes as bear relation to Beings, whoſe nature and pro- 
= perties we know not, namely the vd IVERSE | 
' 2, His other znference is expreſſed in theſe words: - "Cw. then 
wo, the moral attributes, according 10 this Theology, require infinitely more 
of God to man than men are able, or would be obliged if they were able, 
to exerciſe to one another. To ſay, the moral attributes, according 
to Chriſtian Theology, or, as he is pleaſed to call it, art ificial The- 
_ ology, requires INFINITELY more, is a wretched calumny. T0 ſay, 
it requires more, is true. And for this plain reaſon: the relation 
between Creator and Creature is very different from that between 
Fellow- creatures; therefore the goodneſs is more abundant : The 
relation between Lord and Servant is very different from that between 
Fellow- ſervants; therefore the juſtice is more ſevere. And if it 
would net be deemed too IMPUDENT to refer his Lordſhip to Scrip- . 
ture, for inſtruction (eſpecially in a matter where the abuſe of 


Scripture was chiefly intended), he might there have found a Para-. 


ble which would have ſet him right : and has always kept artificial 
T. ear v whatever he might think, from going wrong. But in- 


finite, 
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finite, when applied to the exerciſe of a moral attribute in reference 


to man, is his Lordſhip's nonſenſe, with due reverence be it ſpoken, 
not the nonſenſe of artificial Divines. They were not ignorant that 


the rule, infirmiorem vel deteriorem partem ſequitur conſequentia, held 
as well in Morals as in Logic. Though God be infinite, man is 
finite; and therefore, with reſpect to him, the exertion of a moral 


attribute is finite, not infinite. His Lordſhip himſelf ſaw ſome- 
thing of this, as appears by his own words. The nature of the mo- 
ral attributes implies neceſſarily a limitation in the uſe of them, And 
5 why would he ſuppoſe Divines could not ſee : as s far into this matter 


as himſelf? 
But if there be an error in n artificial Theology he i is as ; ſure, at one 


time or other, to eſpouſe it; as he is, at all times, ready to calum-- 
niate the Divine who holds it. Men, in their ill-adviſed zeal to 
defend the Scr ipture· doctrine of the Son's divinity, were not always. 


ſufficiently careful in ſelecting their arguments. Amongſt ſuch as 


had perhaps been better let alone, they employed this; That as 
man's offence was againſt an infinite Being, it required an infinite 
ſatis faction; which none but ſuch a Being could give. Now his 
Lordſhip, we ſee, eſpouſes this very principle, to diſcredit God's- 
moral attributes, and the artificial Theology of Jeſus Chriſt ; which 
ſpeaks, indeed, of infinite rewards; but not as matter of due, but | 


of grace. 


As the being 3 is one of * Lordſhip? 8 oled, againſt 


the moral attributes, ſo the being merely HUMAN. is another. 


After Dr. CLARKE (fays he) has repeated over and over that 
40 all the moral attributes are the ſame in God as in our ideas; and 
that he who denies them to be ſo may as well deny the divine- 
HO « phyfical attributes, the Doctor infiſts only on two of the former, 
: 0 on thoſe of Juſtice and. goodneſe. He was much in the right to 
« contract the generality of his aſſertion. The abſurdity of aſcrib- 
«6; ing TEMPERANCE, for inſtance, or FORTITUDE, to God, would: 
© have been too groſs, and too viſible even to eyes that preju- 
« dice had blinded the moſt, But that, of aſcribing Juftice and 


. goodheſo 


* 
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* y00dneſs to him, according to our notions of them, might be better 
covered, and was enough for his purpoſe, 2 NOT LESS 
„% REALLY ABSURD .“ 
Which ſhall we moſt admire : His Knowledge or his Ingenuity? 
Or ſhall we follow the advice of his Motto, and Wonder al no- 
thing 1. | 
When men contemplate what they call moral virtue, or r the at- 
tributes of Humanity, they divide them into two clafſes, perfectly 
diſtin& from one another. In the firſt are comprized thoſe which 
belong to man under the idea of a free intelligent Being, ſuch as 
goodneſs and juſtice: in the ſecond, thoſe which belong to him under 
the idea of a creature of his own imperfect ſpecies, ſuch as tempe- 8 
rance and fortitude, The firſt belong to all free intelligent Beings; 
the latter, only to ſuch a Being as man: Thoſe ariſe out of the 
nature of free intelligence, and ſo are common to all: Theſe, from 


the imperfections of a very inferior creature, and ſo are peculiar to 


humanity ; ; for we eaſily conceive a higher Order of free intelli- 
gences, in which the moral virtues of the ſecond claſs have no 
place. They are ſuperior to the impreſſions of fear, and ſo have no 
occaſion to exert fortitude . They are removed from the temptation 
of exceſs, and ſo have no room for the exerciſe of temperance. Now 
When CLARKE, or any other Divine, had ſaid, that tbe moral at- 
tributes are the ſame in God as in our ideas, What attributes could 
they poſſibly mean but thoſe of the u claſs; thoſe which belong : 
40 Beings under the idea of free intelligences? STue1D as his Lord- 
ſhip 1s pleaſed to make Divines, they could never blunder at ſuch a 
rate as to conceive that thoſe virtues or moral attributes, which 
proceed from the imperfection of the Creature, might belong in any 
manner to the Creator, whom they ſuppoſed to be all perſect. 
They held, with his Lordſhip, and they will hold without him, 
that the great God is znfinitely wiſe and powerful. Were they then 
in any danger to give him zemperance, which implied his being ob- 
noxious to folly ; or Jortitude, which argued impuiſance ? Infinite 


yo Vol. v. p zz 15 7 F Ni admirari. 275 
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wiſdom, therefore, and infinite power, exclude from God the very 


ideas of temperance and fortitude. But do infinite wiſdom and in- 


finite power exclude from God the ideas of goodneſs and juſtice ? On 
the contrary, his Lordſhip, as we ſhall ſee preſently, is reduced to 


the poor ſhift of owning goodneſs and Juftice to be contained i in infinite 
wiſdom and power. 


At preſent I leave His Lordſhip 8 Admirers to their own medita- 


tions on their Maſter's 1PsE DpIxIT, That the aſeribing goodneſs and 
Juſtice io God is No LES REALLY ABSURD D than the WL * 


and fortitude to him? 


But CLARKE contrafied the 3 of the afertian to ſerve a 
| Purpoſe, I think he did: and for one of the beſt purpoſes in the 

world, that of common sENSsE? Had his Lordſhip been pleaſed to 
contra# himſelf on the ſame principle, he had paſſed, perhaps, for a 


greater Philoſopher ; though he had certainly been a leſs Writer. 


But then, if you aſk, What purpoſe his Lordſhip had 10 ſerve, 
"4 when he uſed the equivocal word ALL (which may f ignify either 
| all of one kind, or all of every kind), where he obſerves, Clarke 
| holds, hat ALL the moral attributes are the ſame i in God, &c? Ian 
ſwer, it was to give himſelf the poor pretence to ſay, that Clarke 
afterwards contracted 5 generaliꝶ. or, in other words, contradicted oe 


himſelf, 


A third objection againſt the at attributes is, „That 3 PASSIONS 
and AFFECTIONS mix with our goodneſs and juſtice ; which there- 
fore cannot be ſuppoſed to be the ſame in kind with God's; though 7 
our wiſdom and power, with which no o paſſions. or affections mix, 


muſt be the ſame in kind with his.“ 


Were paſſion and affection inſeparable Shak lin th and 
I juſtice, the objection might ſeem to have ſome force; indeed, not 
much even then. But how miſerable muſt the objection appear to 
thoſe who ſee, as all men may, that they are Jeparable ? Separa- 


ble, I mean, in practice as well as ſpeculation, The true idea of 
human goodneſs and juſtice excludes all paſſion and affection. 
Vor. VI. . F333 What 
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What hinders then our riſing, from that idea, to divine goodneſs 
and juſtice, any more than our riſing, from the idea of human 
wiſdom and power, to the divine wiſdom and power; and from 
perceiving, that as well the moral, as the natural attributes, are 
the ſame in kind, both in God and man? - 
But, this 1s not all that may be ſaid in favour of our r adequate idea 
of God's moral attributes, when compared with the natural. For 
though paſſion mixes not with the human attributes of wiſdom and 
power, yet ſomething elſe does, much more difficult to be ſepa- 
rated than PASSION, from the human attributes of goodneſs and 
juſtice, 1 mean the INSTRUMENTALITY OF MATTER. We can 
conceive nothing of human yowER without the uſe of ſuch an in- 
ſtrument: yet this, by his Lordſhip's own confeſſion, does not 
| hinder us from riſing from the idea of our own wiſdom and power, 
to the wiſdom and power of God; and from ſeeing that they are 
the ſame in kind. Why then ſhould the other foreign combination 
| hinder us from W that . and Juſtice : are the ſame 1 in 


Still, further. The MANNER of Inowing 3 in God, on which "oy 


pends his natural attribute of WISDOM, is confefſedly different from 


what it is in man; and, at the ſame time, is a thing of which we 
have no conception : yet this, according to his Lordſhip's account, 
does not hinder our attaining to an adequate idea of drome W Ydom, 
though it riſes from what we ſee of the human. 

How happens 1 it then, that, in both theſe caſes, notwithſtanding 
the foreign mixture of the inſirumentality of matter, and the manner 
/ knowing, we attain an adequate idea of God's wiſdom and power? 
His Lordſhip will tell you, it 1s by ſeparating what 1s foreign, from 
what is native to the ideas of wiſdom and power. And ſhall not 1 
have as much credit with Vou, when I tell you we acquire an ade- 
quate idea of God's goodneſs and juſtice, by ſeparating from the 
idea of human goodneſs and James the ne mixture of Pali on 
and affection ? Rr 
But 
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But his Lordſhip has a greater quarrel than all this with the 
moral attributes. They give riſe to embarraſſed queſtions, diſhon- 
ourable to God, and miſchievous to Religion. 

As they [the Divines] modeled God's government on a human 
6 « plan, ſo they conceived his perfections, moral as well as phyſi- 


&« cal, by human ideas,—Thus God was ſaid to be the FIRST GOOD: 


„ but then the general notion or abſtract idea of this good was not 
© only taken from human goodneſs, but was conſidered too with 


- 2th little or no other relation than to man—A queſtion aroſe there- 
 & fore on theſe hypotheſes, How could evil come into a ſyſtem of 5 
©& which God was the author : ? —this queſtion made a further hypo- 
* theſis neceſſary; another firſt God, another coeternal and coequal 
principle, was introduced to ſolve it; 4 2 cauſe of all evil, as the 


„other was of all good *. 
Ijbe falſe repreſentation of this fact I reſerve for another occaſion : : 
the falſe inference from it is what I now propoſe to conſider. 


His Lordſhip ſuppoſes, that the notion of God's moral attributes 1 
gave birth to an inſoluble queſtion concerning the origin of evil; and 
that this occaſioned the 1 invention of the miſchievous hypotheſis of 
the 7209 Principles, Who would have ſuſpected all this evil to ariſe 
from the FIRST Goo ! Vet ſo it was: And therefore the notion 


of ſuch a 600D muſt be 4a e; or, at leaſt, very huriful. 


1. As to the firſt, if his Lordſhip's inference be righit, it will un- 


5 ſettle all uſeful knowledge; becauſe there is no great principle, 
either in phyſi ics, or in natural Theology, but which, if we be not on 


our guard, and wiſe enough to ſtop at the extent of our ideas, will 


lead us into inextricable embarras: As one might inſtance in a 


point that ariſes out of both theſe ſciences e agreement between | 
ITfree- will and preſcience. This is a well-known caſe : And as one 

of the principal deſigns of this View is to illuſtrate his Lordſhip's ' by 
great talents, I choſe it before any other, becauſe he pretends to untie 
this knot, which hath ſo long kept the learned world intangled. © 


* vol. i iv. p- 88. 
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Our ideas (ſays he) of divine intelligence and wiſdom may be 
&« neither fantaſtical nor falſe, and yet God's MANNER of knowing 
„may be ſo different from ours, that fore-knowledge, as we call it 
e 7mproperly in him, may be conſiſtent with the contingency of 
«events; although wr which we 6: call Properly fore; now edge in 
& ourſelves, be not ſo &. 

1 have two or three remarks to make on theſe words. 

Our ideas of God's moral attributes, his goodneſs and juftice, he 
makes fantaſtical and falſe, on account of difficulties ariſing from 
them: yet God's natural attributes, his intelligence and wiſdom, 
may, he ſays, be neither fantaſtical nor falſe, though a difficulty as 
great ariſes from them ; , the by dE: diſcordaney between 
free-will and preſcience. 
My ſecond remark is, that his lden is more fantaſtic amd 1 fol 
than the wildeſt chimera of School- metaphyſics. The difficulty in 
reconciling God's preſcience to man's free- will does not ariſe from 
our ignorance in God's MANNER or | KNOWING, but from God's 
ACTUAL KNOWLEDGE. N 
My third remark is, that his Lordſhip, who! is here fo penetrat- | 


ing, that he can eaſily reconcile preſcience and free-will, is yet, in : 


another place, fo cloudy, that he cannot lee how an . Providence 5 


NC and free agency may ſtand together +." 


My laſt remark is (and it riſes out of the foregoing) that where 
; Religion is not concerned, his Lordſhip ſees no difficulties in any 
part of the ſyſtem of Creation : But as ſoon as ever * 880 
pears, then difficulties ſtart up by dozens. 
Of this, take an inſtance from the caſe in hand. Our ideas of 
| God s moral attributes, he ſays, muſt needs be falſe, becauſe the 
conceiving of them by human goodneſs and juſtice leads to the 
5 queſtion of the origin of evil, conſidered morally, Well. And does 
not the conceiving of God's phyſical attributes, by human wiſdom 
| and power lead to the queſtion of the origin of evil, conſidered na- 


* vo. v. . $25 + See Letter i ir. 5 oF _ 
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turally? Vet our ideas of the phyſical attributes are neither fal/e 
nor ſantaſtical. But to this, his Lordſhip replies, Evil, conſidered 
naturally, is not real, but apparent only. Why ſo? Becauſe it 


contributes to the greater good of the whole. May not the ſame 


thing be ſaid of Evil, conſidered morally ? Nay, hath it not been 


actually ſaid, and proved too, on the ſame principles? It follows 


then, that they are either both real, or both fantaſtic. 
In a word, the truth is no more than this, Preſumptuous man 


| knows not where to ſtop. He Won penetrate even to the Aae 


| of the Godhead; 
c For Fools ruſh 1 in, where Angels fear to tread, - 


5 And this impious humour it was which: gave birth to the ed! 
hypotheſis of Two PRINCIPLES. But is the folly to be charged 
upon our idea of the moral attributes? Ridiculous! We ſee its 
_ cauſe is in vanity and ſelf-conceit ; 1 paſſions that t operate alike on all 


nl wo 


2. As to his Lordſhip! 8 fond nfirencs, that this idea i 18 at leaſt 

a productive of much miſchief, and therefore it would be better to 
have none at all; Let me obſerve, that the idea of God's very ex- 

iſtence is productive of miſchief, even all the miſchiefs of Superſti- 
tion. Is it therefore better to be without a God ? Who, beſides 


this Lordſhip, w would ſay ſo * . Why then ſhould we think it better 


to be without the idea of the moral attributes, even though the evils 


it produced were neceſſary? But that is not the caſe. They are 


caſual only: the iſſue of Pie and preſumption; which this idea 
dees not at all influence. 


3 However, theſe moral attributes, it not hurtful, are usk- 


LESS and this is his next cavil.“ Infinite wiſdom and power (ſays 


„ his Lordſhip) have made things as they are : how goodneſs and 
40 Ae, required they ſhould be made i 1s neither coram n Judice, nor 


* He indeed ſays, he had rather be an Atheiſt than acknowledge the Chri wu Toby) 2 
and we may believe hit. See Yol. iv. P. 34. a 
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© to any rational purpoſe to enquire *. * To: inquire hour the uni 
verſe of things ſhould be made, ſerves indeed to no reaſonable purpoſe. 
But to inquire concerning our own ſtate and condition in this Uni- 
verſe, is either coram judice, or we were ſent into the world to ſtare 
about us, and paſs judgment upon nothing. His Lordſhip's ſo- 
phiſtry ſeems to confound two things that common ſenſe has al- 


ways diſtinguiſhed; our own buſineſs from other men's. When the 
King holds a bed of juſtice, tis not for every Particular to inquire 
into all his meaſures : : But every Particular who is ſummoned to at- 
tend the Court, is much concerned to know how he himſelf ſhall 

be dealt with. His Lordſhip, indeed, is ready to ſay, We are not 
ſummoned; that is, we are not accountable creatures. But this i is 

begging the queſtion. 3 


Again, to inguire, much more to preſcribe” bow thinge ſhould * 


5 made, in any particular ſyſtem, has all the folly, preſumption, and 
impiety, which his Lordſhip charges upon it: Becauſe the Parts 
Gy having a relation to the Whole, an all-wiſe Architect makes them 
in conformity to that Whole, of which we know nothing ; ; and 
therefore our only concluſion ſhould be, that the Part we do know = 
conſtituted for the beſt. But it is another thing to ſay (which 
is all that Divines have ſaid, how differently ſoever his Lordſhip is 
pleaſed to repreſent the matter) that God will act equitably with 
his rational Creation, by diſtributing good and evil to them accord- 
ing to their deſerts; becauſe this does not depend upon any Whole, 
of which we know nothing, but on his attributes of goodneſs and 
= juſtice, of which we know enough to determine with' certainty : 
concerning his final dealing with men. To paſs our judgment here 
i ſo far from folly or impiety, that not to do it would be ſtupidity 
or hypocriſy. To call this proceeding, as his Lordſhip does, the 
patching or botching up one Syſtem with another, is a groſs miſ- 
repreſentation. It is fairly taking in the A. — 1 to determine con- 


cerning the deſtination of the Parts. 2 


| * vol. v. p. 363. | 


AT 
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Ar LENGTH, he ends juſt where he ſet out, That we have NO 
IDEAS of the moral attributes at all. Upon the whole matter 
"0 * (lays he) we may conelude ſafely from error, and in direct op- 
& poſition to CLARKE, that goodneſs and juſtice in God cannot be con- 
s cerved, without manifeſt preſumption and impiety, to be the Jame as CO ks > Ye org Oo 
in the ideas we frame of theſe per fections when We confider them i in 0 b 
% nen, or When we reaſon about them abſiraftedly i in them zſelurs; but Sy : — The} 1 1 
* that in the ſupreme Governor of the World they are ſomething | e 
46 TRANSCENDENT, and of which we! cannot make any true judg= 
44 ment, nor argue with any certainty about them *.“ And! in this, 
his Lordſhip tells us he is juſtified by the authority of St. Paul. | ME 
and Dr. BARROWwW. 7. heſe two great Divines (ſays he) are on W „ 
de f. Who would have thought of two ſuch honourable Suppor- hs i 
ters for his Lordſhip's Atchievements! One thing I have obſerved, 
which may be worth reflecting on: a ſtrange propenſity i in Free- 
thinkers to miſtake their enemies for their friends; and as ſtrange 


A propenſity 3 in the Clergy to miſtake their friends for. their enemies. „„ 8 kt ; | 

The turn 1s odd enough on both ſides ;. and, at firſt view, feems'a.. | | 1 

little myſterious; when, perhaps, there may be no more in it than e = 0 ol 
| this, —Free-thinkers have invented this trick, to amuſe the Clergy, _ | i | 

in order to kindle their ſuſpicions, and inflame their jealouſy 8 1 


their beſt friends: And, pilz, the . have, now and 
then, fallen into the ſnare: 8 

But, after what has paſſed, 0 would expect that the 1 
dreſſing Pontiff, of all men, ſhould have been thought worthy to ſup= {4 
port the firſt P hiloſophy ! What has St. Paul done at laſt. to de= FAY 
ſerve this honour ? Why, in anſwer to the objections againſt God's ER: 

diſpenſations in the religious World, the Apoſtle refers us, “for 
entire ſatisfaction, to the incomprehenſible wiſdom of God, who | 
frequently in the courſe of his providence ordereth things 3 in me- 

„ thods tranſcending our abilities to diſcover or trace |,” This 
ſolution, which 1 18 here extolled for its great mod; fly, is referred to, 
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in another place, for its greater 1MpUDENCE *. It may be either, 
juſt as his Lordſhip is in humour; who, notwithſtanding his long 
ſtudy of Locks, ſeems totally to have Joſt all ideas of moral modes. 
How elſe was it poſſible, after having "treated the whole body of 
Mankind in the manner he has done, he ſhould gravely tell his 
Friend, “ That few men, he believes, have consvLTED others 
both /ving and the dead, with LESS PRESUMPTION, and in a 


„ GREATER SPIRIT OF DOCILITY, than he has done 1.“ I ſame- 
times thought a word was wrong printed; and that for conſulted, 


we ſhould read, inſulted; for in a great man, there is no preſump- 
tion, whatever meanneſs there may be, in inſulting. his inferiors. 
And as for his docility, that will hardly be diſputed, it being cer- 


tain that from the Author, whom he has 8 moſt, he has con» | 
deſcended to ſteal more. 


But St. PavL ſays, we muſt have recourſe to the . 2 


wiſdom of God. In good time. But how does this prove that, in 
Paul's opinion, we have no adequate idea of the moral attributes, 
unleſs the quality of an Agent, and his a&#on, be one and the ſame 
thing? You, Sir, have an adequate conception, I am ſure, of our 
gracious Monarch's goodneſs and juſtice; but you have a very im- 
perfect comprehenſion of ſeveral of his State- meaſures. I frequently . 
attempted to illuſtrate my reaſoning on divine matters from exam - 
ples in human Rulers. This is a tickliſh point. And therefore 1 
have been very careful that thoſe regal acts, by which I would i 
luſtrate the divine, be not ſuch as proceed from the weakneſs and 
25S imperfections of humanity. If they be, the inſtance is imperti- 
nent, and ſerves for nothing but to miſlead us. This was the more 
carefully to be obſerved, becauſe Writers have carried theſe illuſtra- 1 
tions into much abuſe. And no body more than this Noble Lord, 


ſo famous as he is ny to become with Ty for every ſpe- | 
ies of falſe ſewn” x 


* Vol. i iti, p. 307. „ | 
+ Introduftory Letter to Mr. Pope, vol. ili, i. p. 300+ 
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Dr. Barrow, I prefume, will ſtand his Lordſhip in no better 
ſtead than St. Paul. © As the dealings of every wiſe man (ſays 
e the Doctor) are ſometimes founded upon maxims, and admit 
« juſtifications not obvious or penetrable by vulgar conceit, ſo may 
„God act according to rules of wiſdom and juſtice, which it may 
+ be quite impoſſible by our faculties to apprehend, or with our 
„ means to deſcry. As there are natural modes of Being and 

«© operation, ſo there may be prudential and moral modes of pro- 
« ceeding, far above our reach, peculiar objects of divine wiſdom 
not to be underſtood by any creature, eſpecially by creatures who 
4 ſtand in the loweſt form of intelligence; one remove from beaſts. 
„In fine, thoſe rules of equity and experience which we in our 
e tranſactions with one another do uſe, if they be applied to the 
dealings of God, will be found very incongruous or deficient, the 
| 66 caſe being vaſtly: altered from that infinite diſtance in nature and 
4 ſtate between God and us, and from the immenſe difference which 
« his relations towards us have from our relations to one another v. 
What now has all this, (which relates only to the incomprehen/i 2% 
nature of God's providence ) to do with our inadequate ideas of his 
moral attributes? At leaſt, if his Lordſhip will contend, that the 
man who thinks God's providence incomprehenfible muſt needs think 
our ideas of his moral attributes inadequate, he muſt go a ſtep fur- 
ther, and confeſs, that Barrow ſuppoſed our ideas of the natural 
attributes to be inadequate likewiſe, for he puts both on the ſame 
: footing. As there are NATURAL. modes of Being and operation, 
(ſays the Doctor), 2 there may be prudential and MORAL modes of 
proceeding far above our reach. But as this would be going ooo 
far, farther than the firſt Philoſophy will allow of, I ſuppoſe he 
would be content to give up this quotation from Barrow, as no- 
thing to the purpoſe. 7 
Ax Lasr, and when you would leaſt axed; it, Ch Guts 
and Common-ſentiments return. And r moral attributes, after 


NV | | * Vol. v. p. 361, 362- 1 . 
% 4 2 mucli 
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works. 


— 


%%%Ü» . 8 
much ado, are allowed to be in Nature. « Where Religions” (fays 
his Lordſhip) © which pretend to be revealed, prevail, a new cha- 


« racter of God's goodneſs ariſes—an artificial goodneſs, which ſtands 
< often in the place of the NATURAL,” And this, after he had 


ſo often told us, that we have no adequate idea of any goodneſs 


at all. Well, but as aukwardly as God's natural goodneſs comes, 
and, in every ſenſe, poſteriori, yet it comes, and deſerves to be 


4 made welcome. All the knowledge (lays he) that God has given 
46 us the means to acquire, and therefore all he deſigned we ſhould 
85 „have of his phyſical and MORAL nature and attributes, is de- 


« rived from his works, and from the TENOUR OF THAT PROVI- 


„„ HENCE by which he governs them 15 Vou will obſerve the 
words the tenour of that Providence — 


-I have detected the ſophi- 
ſtry of them before, where I have ſtated the meaning of the terms, 
God's works. 1 bid you obſerve them now, to judge of the fol- 


_ lowing climax (if I may fo call it), or walk down ſtairs. * The 
„ wiſdom is not ſo often diſcernible by us [in God's works] as the 


” power of God, nor the goodneſs as the wiſdom f.“ As ſcanty 
and ſlender as the knowledge is of God" s moral attributes, which 
his Lordſhip here allows us to collect from his works, yet it 5 
flatly contradicts what his Syſtem had obliged him over and 
over to maintain; particularly in the following words——Of dis 
vine goodneſs and divine juſtice (ſays his Lordſhip 1 in the perſon of 
Anaxagoras) [ am unable to e any Ae notions . from God's = 
This Mock-conceſſion ; 18 again repeated, and as carbfolly toned - 
« By natural Theology (ſays his Lordſhip) we are taught to ac- 
knowledge and adore the infinite i and power of God, which 
« he nas manifeſted to us in ſome degree or other in every part, 
„even the moſt minute, of his Creation. By that too, we are 


« taught to aſcribe goodneſs and juſtice to him, wherever be intended 


«© we ſoould fo © aid them, n! is, wherever either his works, or 


© * Vol. v. p. 43. + Vol. v. b 45. 924. 
{ Vol. v. P: 335. 1 d Vol. iv. p. 116, 117, Ht 
| 20 8 * 
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“ the diſpenfations of his providence, as as NECESSARILY commu— 
% nicate theſe notions to our minds, as thoſe of wiſdom and 
© power are communicated to us, in the whole extent of both “.“ 


What his Lordſhip wouid have you infer from this 1s, that 


we are NO WHERE taught to aſcribe goodneſs and juſtice to God; 
ſince the di ſpenſations of his providence do xo WHERE, in his 
Lordſhip's opinion, NECESSARILY communicate theſe notions. But 
allow him his premiſes, that neither God' s Works nor Diſpen- 
fations do NECESSARILY Communicate to us the notions of God's 


| goodneſs. and juſtice ; Would his concluſion follow, that there- 
fore we are no where taught in theſe works and diſpenſations 


to aſcribe thoſe. attributes unto him? Suppoſe theſe works and 


diſpenſations did only PROBABLY Communicate theſe notions to 
our minds; will not this probability teach us to aſcribe good- 


neſs and Juſtice to: him? God hath: ſo framed the conſtitution 


08 things, that man, throughout his whole conduct in life, ſhould 
be neceſſarily induced to form his judgment on appearances and 
probable arguments. Why then not in this, as well as the reſt? or 
rather, why not in this, above the reſt, if ſo be that indeed Gd 
had not (as I have ſhewn he hath) neceſſarily communicated theſe 
notions ?—But ſtill, what is this to our adequate idea of the moral 
attributes, the point in queſtion ? God's not nec eſarily communicat-. 
ing affects only the reality, not the preciſion of the idea. All there- 
fore we learn by the obſervation, which would thus put the change 
upon us, is, that his Lordſhip has a very ſtrong inclination, that 
God ſhould have neither goodneſs nor juftice, ſo far as they carry 
with them any D1isPos1T10N to reward or puniſh, For as to the At- 

_ tributes hemſelves, diveſted of their conſequence 3 ; and undiſturbed 5 
by our 1MP1ous IMITATION , he has little or no quarrel with 
them. His Lordſhip certainly never intended to teach the com- 
mon Reader more of the ſecrets of his Philoſophy than what NE- 


* Vol, v. P. 57 
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CESSARILY ariſes from his profeſſions. But to make God treat 
Mankind in this manner, communicate to their minds'the appear- 
ance of Attributes which he has not, is drawing an image of 
the Deity from his Lordſhip! s own likeneſs; the very fault he ſo 
much cenſures in Divines. But if it muſt needs be that God is to 
be repreſented either after Them, or after his Lordſhip, 1 ſhould 
chuſe to have the Clergy's God, though made out of no better ſtuff 
than ARTIFICIAL THEOLOGY, becauſe this gives him goodneſs and 
Juſtice, rather than his Lordſhip's God, which has neither, although 
compoſed of the more refined materials of the & ST PHILOSO PHY. 
In t the mean time, J will not deny but He may be tight! in What he 
ſays, That men conceive of the Deity, more hamano ; and that his 
Lordſhip's God and the S 8 God are e faithful 1 of 
themſelves. 
In a word, if God teaches, whether clearly or obſcurely, he 
: certainly intended we ſhould learn. And what we get even by 
appearances, is real knowledge, upon his Lordſhip's own principles. 
For if Truth be, as he aſſures us it is, of ſo precarious a nature as 
to take its Being from our own Syſtem, it muſt be real as far as it 
appears, Our knowledge (fays this great Philoſopher) is ſo depen- 
dent on our own. ſyſtem, that a great pare: of it would not be Know- . 
1 edge perhaps, but error in any other *. wy 2 
It is thus he involves himſelf in perpetual contratiticdns: : And 
it is always thus, when men diſpute (for believe they cannot +,) 
againſt common notices, and the moſt obvious truths; : ſuch as li- 
berty of will; the certainty of knowledge, and this, which, I 
reckon, obtrudes itſelf upon us as forcibly : as either, the MORAL 
ATTRIBUTES of THE Derry. * 
But the game is now on foot. Let us follow cloſely. We hve L 
unravelled him through all his windings; and we may ſoon expect 


* Vol, . 486. 


+ Hear what he himſelf ſays of FREE-WILL, The N of man no one can ey he 
| bas, without LYING, or renouncing is intuitive knowledge, Vol. v. 20 406. 
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to . him take ſhelter in the thick cover of God's incomprehen- 
ſible Nature; and rather than allow, more than in jeſt, the moral 
attributes of the Deity, ready to reſolve all his Attributes, both na- 
tural and moral, into one INDEFINITE PERFECTION. 
But ſoft, Not yet. We mult come to it by degrees and re- 
gular advances. Firſt, the moral attributes are to be reſolved into 
the natural, 1 


If they the natural and moral attributes! may be conſidered 
0 4 as we are apt to conſider them; and if the LATT ER. 
* and every thing we aſcribe to theſe, are not to be RESOLVED ra- 
ther into the former ; into his infinite intelligence, wiſdom, and 
% power *. » It is yet, we ſee, but a queſtion; and that only, 
whether the moral attributes are not to be reſolved into the natural. 
In the next paſſage the matter is determined. «I think” (and what 
he thinks, he holds it but reaſonable we ſhould all think)“ that 
the moral attributes of the Supreme Being are abſorbed in his Wiſe 


dam; that we ſhould conſider them only as different modifications 
of this phyſical attribute .“ 


We are not yet near the top. However, before we 8⁰ any higher, ES, 
let us ſet together his 1Ncons1sTENCIEs, as they appear in this 
ſituation. Sometimes the ideas of divine wiſdom are better determined 

_ "than thoſe of divine goodneſs I: Sometimes wwe have no ideas at all of 
divine goodnefs & : And ſometimes again, (as in the place before us), - 
the divine goodneſs is the ſame as wiſdom, and therefore, doubtleſs, 
the idea of it as well defined. Now, of all theſe aſſertions, W 
which will his Lordſhip ſtick ? To which, do you alk? To none 
of them, longer than they will ſtick to him : And ſtraggling, un- 
diſciplined Principles, picked up at adventures, are not apt to ſtick . 
long to any fide: As ſoon as they begin to incline towards the ene- 
my, he has done with them. Come, if you will needs have it, 
you ſhall, The ſecret 1 1s this. The attributes a are mere NAMES 3 and ; 


* Vol. v. p. $23, 524. f + Vol. Ve P. 335 
+ Vol. v. p. 341. 526. % § Vol. iv. p. 116, 117, 
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there is an end of them. All that remains, worth ſpeaking of, is 
one undefined ETERNAL REASON : and ſo the Farce concludes. 
„The moral ATTRIBUTES (ſays he) are barely NAMEs that we 
« ojve to various manifeſtations of the infinite wiſdom of one 1 imple 
& uncompounded Seeing . 
„% Of divine goodueſs and divine juſtice J am unable to frame 
any adequate notions; and inſtead of conceiving ſuch diſtinct 
4 moral attributes in the Supreme Being, we ought, perhaps, to con- 


6 cerve nothing more than this, that THERE ARE VAR IOUsS APPLICA= Gy 


« TIONS OF ONE ETERNAL REASON, WHICH: IT BECOMES vs LITTLE 
„ TO ANALYZE INTO ATTRIBUTES +. Fe 4 
To this miſerable refuge 1 is his Lordſhip reduced: to avoid divine 
Juſtice. But why, you ſay, did he not 3 out at firſt, and end 
his quarrel with the moral attributes at once? Your humble ſer- 
vant for that. | Barefaced NATURALISM has not ſuch charms as to 
make her received when and wherever ſhe appears. There is need 
of much preparation, and not A: little diſguiſe, before you can get 
her admitted even to what is called good company. — But then, after 
he had reſolved to ſpeak out, Why, you aſk, does he ſtop again in 
his career; and, when his premiſſes are general againſt all attributes, 
his concluſion is particular, againſt the moral only? Not without 
reaſon, I aſſure you. He had need of the natural attributes, to ſet 
up againſt the moral: and therefore had himſelf analyzed this eternal 
.reaſon into the ſpecific attributes of wiſdom and power. But when 
he ſaw his Adverſaries might, by the ſame way, analyze it into 
"goodneſs and juſtice, he then thought fit to pick a quarrel with his 
own method: But it was to be done obliquely: and hence ariſes all 
1 this embarras and tergiverſation. He would willingly, if his . 
| Reader be ſo pleaſed, analyze the eternal reaſon into w dom and 
Power: but there he would ſtop: and leave the other ſide of the 
eternal reaſon, unanalyzed : and if goodneſs and juſtice ſhould chance 
to ſtart out, he has a trick to reſolve and aojerd them 1 into wiſdom 
* Vol. v. p. 463. + Vol. iv. p. 117. | 
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and power, as only different modifications of the phyſical attributes. 
But if this revolts his Readers, and they expect equal meaſure 
then, rather than give them back the goodneſs and juſtice which 
he has been at all this pains to proſcribe, he will throw wiſdom 
and power after them, and reſolve all into the ONE ETERNAL 
REASON. 3 . 


Baſhful Na TUnAL ISI has now - thrown aſide her Veil; ; and is, 
we ſee, ready to face down and defy her Rival; whom till now the 


was content to. counterfeit. . Give me leave, therefore, to repreſs 


this laſt effort of her inſolence by another paſſage from the Sermons - 


| non once or twice already. 


We have been told, and with airs. of N 8 
3 that theſe pretended attributes, as they are commonly ſpecified, 
&« and diſtinguiſhed into natural. and moral, are. a mere human fic- 
tion; invented, by aid of analogy from the actions, paſſions, and 
«6 qualities obſervable in man: and that the ſimple nature of Deity 
is one uniform perfection; of which, Infinity being the baſe, we 


„ can have no diſtinct idea or conception. | 


1 $8 Bi this it will be ſufficient to reply, that it is indeed true, 
that theſe ſpecific attributes, from which we deduce all our know- 
edge of the nature and will of God, are formed on analogy, and 
bear relation to ourſelves. But then. we lay ſuch attributes are 
not, on that account, the leſs real or eſſential. The light of the 
Su is not, in the orb itſelf, what we ſee it in the RAINBOW. | 
There it is oue candid, uniform, perfect blaze of glory: here, 
« we ſeparate its Perfection into the various attributes of red, yel- 
« low, blue, purple, and what elſe the ſubtle optician ſo nicely di- 
45 ſtinguiſhes. But ſtill the ſo/ar light is not leſs real in the Rainbow, 
„ where its rays became thus untwiſted, and each dittering 1 thread 
66 diſtinctly ſeen in its effect, than while they remained united and 
incorporated with one hoy: in the Sun. Juſt ſo it is with 
„the divine Nature : it is one ſimple individual Perfection in the 


« Godhead himſelf : but when refracted and divaricated, in paſling _ 


e through 


_—_— 
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te through the medium of the human mind, it becomes power, juſtice, 
% mercy; which are all ſeparately and ADEQUATELY repreſented to 
e the underſtanding *.“ But that his Lordſhip ſo frequently diſ- 
cards his own principles, I ſhould hope he would ſubmit to this 
— illuſtration, finze he owns hat ve ſee the Deity in @ reflected, not in 
a direct light +. 
It is a true light then and not a falſe: and the knowledge i it con- 


veys is real, not fantaſtic : For mirrots are not wont to reflect the 


| ſpecies of the mind's viſions, but things exterior and ſubſtantial, 
To turn us, therefore, from God's attributes, (though the indirect, 
yet the well-defined, Image of him) becauſe they diſcover ſome- 
thing to us we may not like, a HELL and a FUTURE JUDGMENT ; | 
to turn us, 1 ſay, from theſe, to the undefined eternal reaſon, is 
doing like certain French Philoſophers, who, when they quarrelled 5 
with Newton's Theory of light and colours, contrived to break the 
' Priſm by which it was demonſtrated. 
And now, Sir, to conclude my long Letter. Who! 18 there chat 
. deſerves the name of MAN, and will not own, that they are the 
NõnAL ATTRIBUTES of the Deity which make him AurA BLE; 
2 juſt as the natural attributes make him revered and adorable ?— * = 
| What is his Lordſhip! s quarrel with the Gop of Mosxs and * 
but that he is made unamiable, and repreſented without goodneſs or 
Juſtice ? Their God, therefore, he expreſſly tells us, ſhall not be his 


God. Well then: He has his God to make. And who would ; 


not expect to find him, when made by ſuch a Workman, a God 
of infinite goodneſs and juſtice. No ſuch matter: Theſe qualities 


come not out of his Loreſhip's hands; ſo, cannot enter into the 


i compoſition of his God: They are barely NAMES hat men give to 


various manife eflations of the infinite wiſaom of one ſimple uncompounded 
he Being. The eee want of them in the God of the Jews 


* The Principles of Natural 5 TRIO We | Religion, in a courſe of Sermons at Lin- 
e Vol. i. p. 57 58, KI Jon v. b. 34 35+ of this Edition. ] NY 
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afforded his Lordſhip a commodious cavil ; for he had RELIGION 
to remove out of his way: But when he came to erect Narura- 


xs in its ſtead, it had been very inconvenient to give them to his 
own Idol. 


Honeſt Plutarch, though a Prieſt, was as warm an enemy to 


PRIE ST-R APT as his Lordſhip. He derives all the evils of Super- 


ſtition from men's. not acquiring the idea of a God infinitely good 


and juſt. And propoſes this knowledge as the only cure for Super- 

ſition. This is conſiſtent. But what would the ancient World 
have thought of their Philoſopher, had his remedy, after hunting 
for it through a hundred volumes, been a God without any good- 


neſs and juſtice at all. 


Narunz tells us, that the thing moſt defirable 3 18 the knowledge 
of a God whoſe goodneſs and juſtice gives to every man according 
to his works. His Lorpsnie tells us, that Reason or NATURAL 


RELIGION diſcovers to us no ſuch God. Now, if both ſpeak truth, 


How much are we indebted to ReveLATION! Which, when na-_ 


tural Religion failed us, brings us to the knowledge of a God infi- 


nitely good and juſt ; and gives us an adequate idea of thoſe attri- 
butes ! ! I fay no more than his Lordſhip has confeſſed.— Chiſtia- 
nity, ſays he, DISCOVERS the me”: G to man; us in e 8 


TICE and GOODNESS *, 


ls this a bleſſing to be rejefted ? * His Lordthip has no room to 


| ſay ſo, fince the diſcovery is made 1 in that very way, in which, 


upon his own Principles, it only could be made. He pretends, 
We have no other natural way of coming to the knowledge ot” - 
God but from his works. By theſe, he ſays, we gain the idea of 
his phyfical attributes; and if there be any thing in his works which 
ſeems to contradict thoſe attributes, *tis only ſeeming. For as men 
advance in the knowledge of nature, the difficulties vaniſh. It is 
not ſo, he ſays, with regard to the moral attributes. There are ſo 
many e which contradict cheſe, and occaſion difficulties 


* Vol. v. b. 532. 
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never to be cleared up, that they hinder us from acquiring an ade- 
quate idea of the moral attributes.” Now admitting all this to be 
true, (for generally, his Lordſhip's aſſertions are ſo extravagant, 
that they will not even admit a ſuppoſition of their truth, though 
it be only for argument's ſake), What does it effect but this, addi- 
tional credit to Revelation? The phyſical difficulties clear up as we 
advance in our knowledge of Nature, and we advance in proportion 
to our diligence and application. But the moral diſſiculties never clear 
up, becauſe they riſe out of the bole Syſtem of God's moral diſ- 
penſation; ; which 18 involved! in clouds and darkneſs, impenetrable 
to mortal ſight: and all the force of human wit alone will never 
be able to draw the veil. The aſſiſtance muſt come from another 
quarter. It muſt come, if it comes at all, from the Author of the 
Diſpenſation. Well; Revelation hath drawn this veil, and ſo re- 
moved the darkneſs which obſtructed our attaining an adequate 5 
idea of the moral attributes. Shall we yet ſtand out? And, when 
we are brought hither upon his Lordſhip's own principles, ſtill 
with hold our aſſent? Undoubtedly you muſt. Beware (ſays he) 
of a pretended Revelation. Why ſo? « Becauſe the Religion of 
nature is perfect and abſolute : and therefore Revelation can 
s teach nothing but what Religion hath already taught &.“ Strange! 
Why, Revelation teaches thoſe moral attributes; which you, my 
Lord, own, natural Rn does not teach—Here the Caloguo ; 
breaks off. 


« Dic aliquem ſodes, dic, Quintliane, colorem * 
« Haremus—” 5 


And here, we are like to Ak, Tile Lordſhip leaves 1 us in a Riddle. ” 
Will you have the ſolution ? It is fooliſh enough; as ſuch kind 5 
of things generally are. But if you kept your good humour, which, 5 
1 confeſs, is difficult amidſt all theſe provocations of impiety, it is 
enough to make you laugh. I told ou before, that his Lordſhip 


» vals 5. _ OT N 
borrowed 
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borrowed all his reaſoning againſt Revelation from ſuch as Tindal, 


Toland, Collins, Chubb, and Morgan. This ſolemn argument 


particularly, of the PERFECTION OF NATURAL RELIGION, and the 
ſuperſeded uſe of Revelation, he delivers to us juſt as he found it in 
Tindal. Now Tindal, who held, that natural Religion taught 
both the moral attributes and a future late, had ſome pretence for 


ſaying that i: was perſect and abſolute. But what pretence has 


his Lordſhip to fay it after him, who holds that natural Religion 


taught neither one nor the other? The truth is, he refuſed no 
arms againſt REVELATION; and the too eager purſuit of this 
his old enemy through thick and thin has led him into many of 


theſe ſcrapes. 


I have now conſidered all I could find urged by the Noble Writer 


in ſupport of his great principle of No ADEQUATE IDEAS oF Gop's 


MORAL ATTRIBUTES : on which the whole ſyſtem of NATURA- 
IIISsM is, and muſt be, founded: and you lee to what this all 
amounts: If I ſhould ſay to juſt nothing, 1 ſhall ſpeak more favour- 
ably of it than it deſerves; for it tends, as I have ſhewn you, in 
many inſtances, to confirm the great TRUTH it is brought to o ver- 
throw. And now what I propoſed for the ſubject of this ſecond 
” Letter i 18 pretty well exhauſted. My firſt was employed in giving 


you a ſpecimen of his TEMFER; This undertakes to explain his 
SysTEM; and I reſerve the two next for a diſplay of his marvellous 


Tarents; ; though, it is true, I have a little anticipated the Sub- 
ject. For you cannot but have conceived ready a very uncommon 
idea of his abilities, on ſeeing him uſe TINDAL's aRGUMENTS againſt $ 
Revelation, and for the perfection of Natural Religion, alon g with his 
oN PRINCIPLES of 0 moral attributes and ng future State. The firſt 
of which principles makes one entire abſurdity of all he borrows from 
Tindal againſt Revelation; and the ſecond takes away the very Dp 185 


tence for perfection in natural Religion. 
His Lordſhip's friend, SwIr r, has ſomewhere or other . 


Z that no ſubject in all nature but Religion could have advanced To- 


; land and — into the claſs of reputable. Authors. Another of his 


4R2 ______ friends : 
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friends ſeems to think that no ſubject but Religion could have ſunk 
his Lordſhip ſo far below it: IT EVER LORD BOLINGBROKE TRIFLES 
(ſays Pope), IT WILL BE WHEN HE WRITES ON DIVINITY X. 
But this is the ſtrange fate of Authors, whether with wit, or with- 
out, when they chuſe to write on certain ſubjes. For it is with 
Authors, as with Men : Who can gueſs which Veſſel was made for 
honour, and which for diſbonour, when ſometimes one and the ſame 
is made for both? Even this choice Veſſel of the FIR S PHLLOSo- 
PHY, his Lordſhip's ſacred pages, may be put to very different 
uſes, according to the different tempers in which they chance to 
find his few Admirers and the Public; like the China Jordan in 


the Duxc1ap, which one Hero Piſſed into, and another carried 
home for his Head - piece. : 


: I am, Se . 


F Pope's Works, Vol, ix. Letter xiv. 
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1 ET me firſt claim your thanks for ſparing You ſo long on the 
chapter of Lord BoLinGBROKE ; and then aſk, what You 


now think of this Paper-Meteor, which fo flames and ſparkles, 


and, while it kept at diſtance (like a Comet, traverſing the celeſtial 
Orbs, and domineering over the eſtabliſhed Syſtem), drew after it 
the admiring Croud ; divided in their opinions between the preſage 
of ſuperſtitious Divines who ſaw it threaten peſtilence and ruin to 
the world beneath, and the more philoſophic determination of his 
Followers who judged it was to recreate and revive the dryneſs and 5 


: ſterility. of exhauſted Nature. 


But your love of Mankind makes you view 7 this firange Phano-- 
menon with horror. Is it for this, you ſay, that ſuch a torrent of 


abuſe has been poured out upon every private Character, upon every 


10 public Order, upon every branch of Learning, and upon every In- 
ſtitution of Religion They were not poured out at hazard, for all 
theſe Things ſtood in his way : they were not poured out in vain, 
for they are e given for Aguments, and will, 1 make no o doubt, be ſo. 


received. 


The 0 Quintilian, it 1s true, has obGreed, *Propriam: Mopz- 
RATIONEN DAM CAUSE deſiderant.. And it mult be confeſſed, 
that if ever Moderation, or temperance of expreſſion, became an 
Author, or was well ſuited to his Diſcourſe, it was when the pur- 
pole « of his Work, like that of his dans 6„ was to overturn all 
EST AB»- 


— 


wa "hs -- - 2 _ 
* ccc wy 
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ESTABLISHED REL1G1ON, founded in the belief of a Sovereign 
Maſter, ſupremely juft and good; and all autTHENTICc LEARNING, 
employed for the defence of ſuch Religion: and, on their ruins, | 
to erect NATURALISM, inſtead of real Theiſtn, and a FIST Pal» 
LOSOPHY, inſtead of real Science. When, I fay, a Writer had 
thought fit to inſult the common ſentiments of Mankind on points 
eſteemed fo eſſential to their well- -being, common policy as well as 
common decency required that it ſhould be done by the moſt win- 
ning inſinuation and addreſs; and not by calling Mapman, KNavs, 
Fool, and BLASPHEMER, every t man who would not take his Syſ- | 
tem upon truſt. 
Hut ſuperior Genius's 8 kan always thought elite above the 
reſtraint of rules. Tully obſerves that AnxcEs IL As, fitted by a tur- 
bulence of temper to 8885804 the peace and overturn the eſtabliſhed | 
: order of things, had done that miſchief 1 in PHILosoPHY which T1- 
BERIVS Gnacchus had projected in the REPUBLIC *. But his 
Lordſhip, prompted. by a nobler ambition, would play both parts 
in their turns, and ſhine an Arcefilas and a Gracchus too. 
| His ill ſucceſs in buſineſs made him turn his great talents from 
Por.1T1Cs to\PHILOSOPHY. | But he had not yet mortified that am- 
bition which Was always prompting him to aſpire at Superiority: | 
and he carried with him that ſufficiency and thoſe reſentments 
which had proved fo ill ſuited to the Cabinets of Princes, into the 
Cloſet of the Philoſopher. We may add, that he entered upon 
Letters in an advanced age; and this ſtill further viciated his natu- 
ral temper by an acquired infirmity, to which, as Tully obſerves, 
theſe untimely adventurers are extremely ſubject. OYIMAESE IL 
autem homines ſcis QUAM INSOLENTES int: You know, fays he, 
how] INSOLENT thoſe x men generally are, who come late to their 
book.“ b 8 5 5 85 
But now having given you my thoughts af his ond 8 afſum- 
ing temper, it would be unfair not to give you bis OWN, He had 


* Tum exortus eſt, ut in Optima Rep. Ti. Gracchus qui etiam n perturbarer, fic Ar- 
cefilas, qui conflitutan Philoſophiam everteret. 


kept, Z 
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kept, it ſeems, ill company; and his natural candor and modeſty 
had been hurt by it. But let him tell his own ſtory : I grow 
© VERY APT TO ASSUME, by converſing ſo much with EccLts1as- 
„ TICAL WRITERs, who aflume much oftener than they prove *.” 


But whatever cauſes concurred to form this over-bearing humour, 
certain it is, that his contempt of others was become ſo habitual to 
him, that it operates where no reaſonable provocation can be aſſigned. 
I have ſhewn you, in my firſt Letter, at what a rate, his diſguſt 
to the Morals, and his averſion to the Sanctions, of the GosPEL dif-: 
| poſed him to treat all who had contributed to propagate or to ſup- 
port Revelation. But how the honeſt PaGaxs of antiquity had of- 
fended, who, many of them, believed no more e of a Jars ſtate than 


himſelf, 1s a little hard to conceive. 


Vet PyTHAGORAS, he tells you, was a turbulent Fellow, and a 


fanatical ſubverter of States. 


Nor did PLATo's delirious brains + ſecure bim from becoming, on 
8 a paultry Cheat, and a mercenary Flatterer. For almoſt 
all his Madmen are Kuaves into the bargain. But Plato had made 
himſelf obnoxious to his Lordſhip, by the Blaſphemous title he had 
given to the fiſt Cauſe; in which his delirious brains could find 
nothing but a FIRST GOOD : ſo that he was to be ſtigmatized as the 

: Ring-leader of that wicked Sect who aſcribe moral attributes to the 


. Deity. 


Even Sockars, whoſe glory it was, as Tully aſſures us, to take ; 
ParLosorny out of the Clouds, and bring it down to dwell. 
_ amongſt Cities and Men, /ub/lituted (in his Lordſhip” 8 opinion) fan- 
ftaſtic, for real knowledge j—and entertained and propagated. THEO= 

' LOGICAL and METAPHYSICAL notions which are not, moſt certainly,. 
parts of NATURAL THEOLOGY &. We underſtand his Lordſhip 
very well. He means a particular Providence and a future State, 5 

the moral attributes of the Deity and the Jubflantiality of the Soul. 


# Vol. iv. p. 504: + vol. iv. r. 88. + vol. iv, P. 112. | 
§ Vol. iv. p. 122. 88 „ 


This 
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This apparently is the Fantaſtic knowledge which makes no fart of 
natural Theology. 


Nor could his own Seneca, though ſo ſerviceable æ to him in 
his Exile, eſcape the nick-name of THE STOICAL For : A character 
indeed, which, in the diſcourſe referred to at the bottom, Seneca 
has enabled his Follower moſt admirably to ſuſtain. 

When theſe Pagan Heroes fare no better, who would be concerned 
for Church · men? or think much to hear CVPRIAN called a Liar 
anda Madman + ; JzRoM a x ſurly foul-mouthed Bully ; and Frirna- 
N1vs, an Idiot ES 

But now comes on-a difficulty indeed Pan: an Praro bear 
their crimes in their countenance : The Goſpel of peace, he tells us, 
diſcloſed nothing but Murders ; and the idea of a h Good occaſioned 
all our complaints of evil. But what had Scipio done, or RxGu- 
Lvs, to incur his diſpleaſure ? ? They were neither artificial Theolo= 

get, nor yet crazy Metaphyſicians ; but plain, ſober, Stateſmen. 

His Lordſhip's quarrel, we know, is with DrviniTY in all its 
forms; but he profeſſes to admire the moral Virtues. And if there 

be any of higher dignity than the reſt, and in which his Lordſhip 

would be more deſirous to ſhine, they muſt needs be Cnasrrry 

a and GooD FarrH, . 

„ e Ahh et n ſoror, 
« « IncormverA Fides,“ &c. &c. 


Yet he wreſts all his reading to deprive thoſe two brave Romans of 
their Glory; ſo nobly earned, and fo generouſly paid, by the uni · 
verſal voice of all ages. J am not ignorant of that childiſh infir- 
1 mity of our nature, the fondneſs of ingroſſing to ourſelves thoſe 
| —— V. ſhining qualities, with which we happen to be dazzled; but every 


one will acquit his Lordſhip of ſo impotent a project: Much = 
would I ſuppoſe him capable of thinking, that Scip1o and REcULUs 


may be ſtill the great men they have been accounted, though ſtained 
all over r with tuft and Perfidy. 


| * see his Lordſhip? s tract, intituled, Kelle on 2 | 
+ Vol. iv. . 407. 


It 
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It is true, indeed, the new Hiſtorian of Great Britain, another 
of theſe ft philoſophy-men (for the eſſence of the Set conſiſting in 
paradox, it doth as well in Hiftory as Divinity), he, I fay, tells us, 


that it will admit of a doubt, whether ſeverity of manners alone, and 


abſtinence from pleaſure, can deſerve the name of Virtue *. But then 


he is as ſingular 1 in his notions of Religion. He holds but two ſpe- 


cies of it in all Nature, Superſtition and Fanaticiſm : And under one 
or other of them, he gives you to underſtand +, the whole of Chriſ- 


tian profeſſion is, and ever was, included. On the Church of Eng- 


land, indeed, he is ſo indulgent, to beſtow all that Religion has to 


give: for when he ſets it againſt Popery, it is Fanaticiſm : but as 
often as it faces about, and is oppoſed to the Puritans, it then be- 


comes Superſtition; and this as conſtantly as the occaſions return. 


You will fay I grow partial to his Lordſhip, in appearing ſo 
anxious for his reputation, while Vour two favourite characters lye 
expiring under his pen. Never fear it. They have not lived ſo 
long to die of a fright. When his Lordſhip bluſters we know how 
to take him down. WI is s only Laing him back to that Antiquity he 


- has been abuſing. 


Half the work is done to my hands; and 1 call have only 1 
trouble of tranſcribing the defence of Sci ro againſt his Lordſhip's ” 
| ſuſpicions, as I find it in an expoſtulatory Letter to Teh, on his 
recent treatment of a deceaſed friend. 
E The reputation of the firſt Scipio (fays bis Lordſhip) was not 2 
« clear and uncontroverted i in PRIVATE as in public life; nor was he 
& gflowed by all to be a man of ſuch ſevere virtue as he affected, and as 
c that age required. Nævius was thought to mean him, in ſome verſes | 
« Gellius has preſerved ; and VALERIUS ANTIAS made no ſeruple to 


* ert, that, far from refloring the fair Spaniard to ber family, he de- 


«6 ' bauched and kept ber + One would have moped. 0 mean a flander 


* The H. TI of * n vol. i. p. 200. to, printed at Edinb, 17 84. 
+ See his Hiſtory throughout, | 


1 P. 204, of the Idea of a Patriot King. 
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oy might have ſlept forgotten in the dirty corner of a Pedant's 1 
+ Common- place. And yet we fee it quoted as a fact by ati In- 


6 Wes of Kings. Who knows but at'fome happy 1 time or other, 


be when a writer wants to prove that real FRIENDSHIP becomes a 


great man as little as real chaſtity &, this advertiſement t of 5 yours 
may be advanced to the fame dignity of credit with the calumny 
« of Valerius Antias. If it ſhould, I would not undertake to diſ- 
pute the fact on which ſuch an inference might be made; for, F 
. © remember, Tully, a pl hon Stateſman himfelf, OY ago obſeryed, 


CF Y; -#* ©. 


„ 


. Etiam gui res magnas matius 2 2 17 gbriee, Ic 
2 * Cujus acta viva nunc vigent; qui apud gentes ſelus 27 1,4 
6 + Preflet : eum TONE * cum WES: uno ab amica abduxit, | 


wy Theſe obſeure verſes were, in Gellius s opinion, the 138 een 
f Antias' 8. calumny, againſt the univerſal concurrence of Hiſto- 
„ rians F. And what Gellius thought of this hiſtorian's modeſty 
«and truth, we may colle& from what he ſays of him in another 
« place. Where having quoted two, tribunitial Decrees, which, 
he tells us, he tranſcribed from Records ler annalium nonumentii], | 
he adds that Valerius Antias made no ſcruple, to give them the 
lie in public ||, And Livy quoting this Antias, for the particu- 

no lars of a victory, ſubjoins concerning the number ſlain * * ,—but 
« there i 7s little credit to be afforded this writer, who, of all Hr Ho- 
« riant, is ile Le aryen to LN . And he who. will enlarge on 


* A. Gellius. „ 4 * p. 201, of the Patriot 1 
: Advertiſement. concerning Mr. Pope, prefixed to the Patriot King. | 
8 His ego werfibus credo addufium V. alerium Antiatem ADVERSUM CETEROS OMNES 8 friptore 


de SCIPIONIS m0 ibus fenfiſe. | 


| Valerius autem Antias, contra hanc dicretorum memoriam contraque aforitate veterum an- 
nalium d il, &c. L; vii. C. 19. | 


| SY Scriptori * Adei fit, gu in ewe non alius intemperantor . Lib, vi. 5 


6 one 
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de one occaſion' will diminiſh on another; for it is the ſame 1 impo- 
te tence of temper which carries him indifferently to either *.“ 


REGULus's virtue falls next under his Lordſhip's cenſure: «1 


& know not (ſays he) whether Balbus would have called in queſtion 
„the sToRY of REGuLus. Vid. Au. Gellium. It was probably 


fabulous, in many circumſtances at leaſt, and there were thoſe _ 
% amongſt the Romans who thought it to be ſo .“ Would not 


any one now imagine, by his bringing Au. Gellius again upon the 


ſtage, that there was another Valerius Antias in reſerve, to depoſe 


| againſt RecvLvs likewiſe ? Juſt the contrary. The Grammarian, 
in the IVth Chapter of his VIth Book, confirms the common ſtory, 


with an addition of the teſtimonies of the Hiſtorians Tubero and 
Tuditanus. The truth however is, that his Lordſhip had his Vou- 


cher, though he was ſhy of producing him. It was the reſpectable 


| Mr. ToLAN PD; to whom his Lordſhip is much indebted for better 
things. Amongſt the poſthumous tracts of that virtuous writer, 
there is a Diſſertation, intitled, The fabulous death of Atilius Regulus: 
in which, from a fragment of Diodorus Siculus, preſerved by Con- 
 ftantmus Por phyrogenitus, he endeavours to prove, againſt all the 
Roman writers, with Cicero at their head, that Regulus did not die 
in torments, but of mere chagrin. Toland ouly denied that his 
virtue was put to fo ſevere a trial; but this was enough for his 
Lordſhip, to call in queſtion the whole ſtory ; and to add, that 
there were thoſe among ft the Ro ANs who thought it to be fabulous, 
Unluckily, the Roman writers are unanimous for the truth of the 
ſtory. How then ſhall we account for his Lordſhip's aſſertion? Did 
he take Diodorus Siculus for a Latin writer, becauſe he had not ſeen 
him in Greek? Or did he underſtand A. Gellius as quoting Ti ubero 


and Tt wditanus for doubters of the common Kory ? ? 


* * Litter + to the Editor of 1 the Letters on «th Pirie 1 Taru the 2 of a Patric 


King, and the State of Parties, & c. 4 
» Vol. v. 12 40. | 
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As we fee little reaſon therefore to diſſent from the general- opi- 
nion, and much lefs to join his Lordſhip againſt it, let Serrro and 
Reovi vs ſtill preſerve their rank in our eſteem and admiration. 


For as an excellent French writer, in a Letter to his Lordſhip, well 
obſerves, C'eft Ctre vertueux que de rendre à la beaute des mœurs 


« Phommage d'amour et de reſpect, qui lui eſt du.“ 

His Lordſhip's ambition was uniform and fimple : it was ly. 
as we ſaid, to be at the head of things. As he comes nearer home, 
therefore, he is more and more alarmed. He found his place 
already occupied by certain Counterfeits and Pretenders, who had, 
ſomehow or other, got into the throne of Science, and had actu- 
ally received homage from the literary world. But tele,” as it was 


— he unmaſks and depoſes. 


„ SELDEN, GroT1Us, PUBFENDORF, and CuMBERLAND (are 


his Lordſhip), ſeem to be great writers, by much the ſame right 
as he might be called a great traveller, who ſhould go from 
London to Paris by the Cape of Good Hope *. ” I can hardly 
think they took ſo large a compaſs. But let us truſt to the Pro- 
verb: They and his Lordſhip will prove it between them: He 
ſhews us a ready road indeed, but it leads to ArHRTSM; whereas, 7 


if they take us a little about, they Ding us 5 the e neareſt wary home to : 
RELIGION, 


He profeſles « 4 4 thorough contempt for the whole? buſt * of 


the learned lives of SCALIGER, BochAR T, PT Avius, UsnzR, 


and MansAM 4. This was natural. He owed them nothing. 


5 But thoſe to whom he's is moſt indebted "OY no better quarter. 


 Marcitivs FxcINUs, he calls the beft Interpreter of Plato; but, 


at the ſame time, aſſures us, he was perfectly detiri ious. But why, 
you aſk, is Ficinus the beſt Interpreter of Plato, fince J. Scaliger, 
V ho knew ſomething of the matter, ſays, that he Aript his Maſter 
of his purple, and put him on his own beggarly rags? For a good 


reaſon 3 ; PFicinus tought: his Lordſhip all he knew of Platoniſm. * 


* Vol. v. p. 68. . + Vol. i ii. p. 261, 885. . 
3 why 
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why is he then perfectly delirious? For a better ſtill : he holds opi- 
nions already condemned by his Lordihip. 
His very favorite Barrow, he tells us, © goes on a long while 
« begging the queſtion, and talking in a theological cant MORE 
« woRTHY oF PAUL than of a man like him *—flimzy ſtuff, which 
a man is obliged to vend, when he puts on a black gown. and 
10 band +.” | 
| Locks and Nxw'rox, he inſinuates, were the Men: Nay, ſuch 
is $ his humility, that he puts himſelf to ſchool to Locke, Vet this 
does not ſecure his Maſter from being mighty liable to a pm11.050- 
PpHICAL. DELIRIUM I. And as for NEwToN, the APPLICATION of 
his Philoſophy is grown, or growing into ſome abuſe d. Would you 8 


know how? By affording CLarxE and BaxTer the principles | 
whereby to demonſtrate, that the Soul 1 is an immaterial Subfiance. An ö 
abiſe indeed! ; 
But as for his Maſter and Kao too, as much as be 3 them, L 
"he is not blind to their errors ; j but can, without being « dazzled, a, Nn . i 
srors-Ix THESE SUNS.cmm CL 
Before I go apy. further, I dare venture a wager that ZZZ 
hat thoſe ſpots are. They are, or I am much miſtaken, the ſtains „ 
of Faith and the impurities of Revelation. But let us hear him. —\ 1 
4 can diſcern a tincture, and ſometimes more than a tincture, in 3 „ h 
85 «© BACON, of thoſe falſe notions, which we are APT To IMBIBE as =_ 
E MEN, as INpIVIDVALSs, as MEMBERS OF SOCIETY, and as Scho- 8. 4 
4 L Als. I can diſcern in Locks ſometimes ill abſtracted and ill- 3 


I « determined ideas, from which a wrong application of words pro- I 
« ceeds ; and propoſitions to which T can, by no means, aſſent. 1 con- | TT . 


: « feſs further, that I have been, and ſtill am at a loſs, to find any | 
appearance of CONSISTENCY in an author, who publiſhed a Co- 4 | 
4 MENTARY ON THE. EPISTLES OF Sr. PAUL, and a treatiſe on the |} 

2 RR AS0L=yABLENESSGU OF CHRISTIANITY. (which be endeavours to e 1 
_ « prove. by fact and by argument) APTER. having ſtated Shen as | 
8 Vol. iv. p. 278, F Vol, v. P- 501. | 4 Vol, it, p. #45. | be | | | 1 | 

1 Vol. ii. p. 374. 1 „ 9 1 
N — 8 3 1 
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4%ꝰ 6 (A VIEW or 
4 he has done the conditions and meaſures of hiſtorical probability; 
* AND AFTER having written as ſtrongly as he has done againſt the 


9 abuſe of words Did not I tell you fo! 


This SvN's ſick too; 
* Shortly he'll be an EAR TRH;“ 


as the Poet has it, in his deſcription of the peſtilence at Thebes ; 


not more fatal to great Cities than this bloated Vapour. of a fir/f Phi. 


tb ofophy, which mimics, and, as it reflects, defiles this SUN of 850 
and turns Nature into Prodigy; 


Et SOL EM geminum et duplices ſe oſtendere Tuxpas, &c. 


But his Lordſhip's account of his other Luninary, Bacox, is 


ſtill more extraordinary He thinks he dj iſcerns in him a tincture, and 
more than a tincture of thoſe falſe notions, which wwe are apt to imbibe 
a2 MEN, as INDIVIDUALS, as MEMBERS oF SOCIETY , and as Scho- 

I ARS.— That is, as Men, we are apt to think we have a Soul; as 
1 Individuals, we are in expectation of a FUTURE STATE; as Members 
of Society, we are inclined to reverence the ESTABLISHED RELITI- 
GION ; and as Scholars, we are taught to reaſon, and not to HA- 

' RANGUE. If any of his Lordſhip's F ollowers can give a better ac- 
count of this Oracular paſſage, 1 am OP e to ref ien the office . 
of his Commentator. 


In truth, his Lordſhip « deals by W and its Aon as 


a certain French Author, I have read, does by ALchEMY and the = 
| hermetic Philoſophers : he brings almoſt every great name into the 
number; and, after having entertained his reader much at their ex- 
pence, concludes each various eulogy alike, —** Now his folly 


« was in hoping to extract GoLD from baſer metals: juſt as the 


folly of all his Lordſhip s Alchemi ifts is the hope of en human 
nature by GAR. ; 


' You now, Sir, may Antenne FR well the Sifpoltion of - bis 


mind and temper was fitted to his Syſtem. It often happens, that 


* vo. iv. v. 166. 


men 
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men who arraign Religion, have been firſt arraigned by it; and 


their defiance of Truth is only a repriſal upon Conſcience. Under 


theſe circumſtances it is no wonder they ſhould go to work much 


out of humour; though it be in an affair which requires perfect 
tranquillity, and freedom from all perturbations. But his Lordſhip 
has the miſerable advantage of being the firſt who has written under 


one unintermitting fit of rage and reſentment, In this ſtate, like 
a man in a fever whom no poſture can eaſe, whom no fituation can 
accommodate, he is angry at Prir.osoPHERs for explaining what 


they cannot comprehend ; he is angry at Divinss for believing 
without explaining : Well then, they change hands; the Philoſo- 
 pber believes, and the Divine explains. No matter. He is angry 

ſtill. In this temper then we leave him, and turn to the oye 


ſubje& of my Letter. 


| You would know, you ſay, » with what abilities he ſupports his 
Syſtem. e : 


The attacks upon Religion Kid been . carried on 1 like War, 
_ by flratagem and force. I ſhall therefore firſt } — of his —— and 
then of his Powers of controverſy. „„ 

It has been obſerved how cloſely, and hows: baby too, hai copies . 
4 the FREE-THINKERS who went before him, even to the ſtaleſt of : 


their paultry ſtratagems. 


When FREE-THINEING firſt went upon its Miſon, hs Pvnr.1c 


were not diſpoſed to underſtand raillery on a ſubject of ſuch i impor- 


tance: ſo that it is poſſible there might be found, amongſt the more 
N early of theſe our Anti-Apoſtles, a Confeſſor or two to the glorious 
| cauſe of Infidelity, This put their Succeflors on their guard; or, 
what was better, gave them a pretence to affect it. From hence- 
forth you hardly ſaw an Infidel-book which was not introduced with 
a myſterious reſerve ; with the obligations the Reader had to theſe 
| ſervants of truth, for venturing ſo far in his ſervice, while the Se. 
cular arm hung ſo fearfully over them ; with the diſadvantages their 
cauſe now lay under, while it could be but half explained and half 


ron d; and with the wouders they would do by Powers 1 
e * bad 
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had in reſerve, when a little more Chriſtian Liberty ſhould ſuffer 

them to be drawn out. This miſerable Crambe made ſo conſtant a 

part of our diet, and had been diſhed out from time to time with fo 

little variety, that it grew both offenſive and ridiculous ; for what 
could more provoke our ſpleen or our laughter than to feign an ap- 

_ prehenfion of the Magiſtrate's reſentment, after they had written at 

their eaſe for almoſt a whole century together, with the moſt un- 

controlled and unbridled licence? 

In ſuch a ſtate of things, would you eaſily believe his Lordſhip | 
could pride himſelf in cooking up this cold kitchen-ſtuff, and 
ſerving it again and again, amidſt ſo elegant an entertainment. 
„ GassENDI (ſays he) apprehended enemies much more formidable 

e than mere Philoſophers, becauſe armed with ecclefiaſtical and 
„ civil. power. It is this fear which has hindered thoſe who have 

<« combated ERROR in all ages, and who coMBAT 1T STILL, from 

« taking all the ADVANTAGES which a FULL EXPOSITION OF THE 

4 TRUTH would give them. Their adverſaries triumph as if the 

6 goodneſs of their cauſe had given them the Victory, when nothing 


has prevented their ENTIRE DEFEAT, or reduced their conteſt to 


%a drawn battle, except this, that they have employed Arms of 
d every kind, fair and foul, without any reſerve ; while the others 
have employed their offenſive weapons with Men RESERVE, 
and have even BLUNTED THEIR EDGE when they uſed them *. 
„The adverſaries [of Religion] (ſays he again) ſeldom ſpeak out, 
"> puſh the inſtances and arguments they bring, fo far as THEX 
44 MIGHT BE CARRIED. Inſtead of which theſe ORTHoDOX BuL- 
4 LIEs affect to triumph over men who _ but part of their 
4 « ſtrength +, &c.” 
What it is, which his Lordfhip, who affects to read in the ſteps ; 
of theſe cautious men, keeps thus hid and 1 18 ſo ſhy of PUG, is 
not eaſy to gueſs. e 
„3 !Sous cet air capable ol Pow ne compennd 5; 
« Sil cache un honnete homme, il ſe cache tres-bien.” 


* Vol. iv, . 163. & - Vol. lil, P. my | 
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However, having (after his Maſters) thus feigned a fear, he 


feigns all the obliquity and doubling, which fear produces. He 
profeſſes to believe the Miſſion of Chriſt, though founded on the 
Diſpenſation of Moſes, a Diſpenſation he ridicules and execrates : 
He profeſſes to believe the doctrines of Chriſt, though he rejeQs his 


gift of life and immortality : He profeſſes to believe him the Saviour 
of the world, though he laughs at the doctrine of — 


| which conſtitutes the eſſence of that character. 
Well fare the New H. Norian of Great Britain ; who having Writ 


without controul againſt Miracles, and even the very Being of a 
_ God, gratefully acknowledges the bleſſing; and owns that Je now 
enjoy TO THE FULL that liberty of the Preſs which is 9 NECESSARY | 


in every Monarchy confined by legal limitations x. Nor is it, let me 


tell you, the worſt part of the obſcrvation, that though the Monarch 
ſhould be confined by mee: limitations, * the Writer for the Pr ref 5 


ſhould not. 


It would be endleſs to enter into his Lordſhip! s ſmall Arts of con". : 
5 troverſy ; yet it may not be amiſs to touch upon one or two of 
them, ſuch I mean as are of more e general uſe and beſt diſpoſed for 


The firſt is, 75 0 Bones; the” name when you have taken away the 


thing As thus, To expreſs the higheſt devotion to God, when you 


| have deprived him of his moral attributes the greateſt zeal for 
RrLIGION, while you are undermining a future ſtate ;—and the 


utmoſt reverence for REVELATION, when you have ſtript it of Mi- 
racles and Prophecies. 


1 2. A ſecond is, To diſhonour | Perſons and Opinions the moſt re- 
 fſpeflable, by putting them into ill Company, or by joining them with 


diſcredited follies. Thus, Divines and Atheiſts ; Clarkians and Male- 


branchians, are well paired, and always ſhewn together: In like 
manner, The Propoſitions, that the world was made for man, and 


| that man was made for happineſs, are to be boldly repreſented as in- 


* The Hiftory of Great Britain, Vol. i. p. 213, 


Tory gr _ ſeparable 
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ſeparable parts of the ſame Syſtem. From whence, theſe advan- 
tages follow, that if an Atheiſt be odious, a Malebranchian mad, 
and the propoſition of the World's being made for man, abſurd; the 
odium, the madneſs, and the abſurdity fall equally on the Divines, 
on Dr. Clarke, and on ws E that man was made for 


happineſs. 


3. A third is, 7 0 bring the abuſe of a thing in di iſeredit f the thing 


iiſſell. Thus the viſions of the Rabbins are made to confute Ju- 
 DAISM; Popery and School- -learning, to decry the diſcipline and 


doctrine of CIrRIsTTANITY: and the dreams of Malebranche, 


Leibnitz, and Berkeley, to confute the waking thoughts of Cup- 
worTH, CLARKE, WOLLASTON, and Barra For his Lordſhip: 
is juſt ſuch a Confuter of Meraphyfics, as that Man would be of 
Ethics or Chemiſtry, who ſhould content himſelf with expoſing the 
| abſurdities of the Stoics, and the whimſies of the Alchemiſts, and 

yet fraudulently forget that there are ſuch Authors as Cicero and 

BorerHaave,—To overturn a FUTURE STATE, he employs all the 

ſuperſtitious fables of the Poets and the People concerning it : To 
diſcredit REVELATION, he enumerates all the Impoſtors and Pre- 
tenders to revelation in all ages: And to diſhonour Divine Wor- 


SHIP, he is very particular! in deſcribing the Rites and Ceremonies 


of the antient Church of Egypt, and the modern Church of Rome. 
In a word, you are ſure to find, on theſe occaſions, every ſort of 
topic, but what a ſober and intelligent Reader would require; 3 Con- | 
1 derations drawn from the nature of ihe thing itſelf. 
| You expect, however, that when the Akusgs of ts have done | 
him this ſervice, ſo as to ſtand, where he has placed them, for the 


things themſelves, He would for once, at leaſt, ſpare the AuTHoRs. 


of the abuſe, if it were only for the ſake of carrying on the fraud. 
But you expect more than you will find. His Lordfhip « can, in the 
ſame breath, call the abufes of Revelation and the Goſpel, by the L 


names of Revelation and the Goſpel, and rail at that n or at 
that Church, which has introduced thoſe abuſes, 


Thus 
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Thus far, for a ſpecimen of his Lordſhip's Arts , Controverſy. 
But as a good Mimic is commonly a bad Actor, and a good Juggler 
a bad Mechanic; 3 fo an artful Caviller is as often a very poor Rea- 
ſoner. 

You will not be ſurprized therefore, if, in examining his Lord- 
ſhip's Philoſophic Character, under the ſeveral heads of his IN GE- 
NUITY, his TxuUTH, his ConsisTENCY, his LEARNING, and his 
 ReasoniNG, you find him not to make {0 good a bgure, as in the 
Pee ſed arts of Controverſy. „ 


1. Of his Incenvity, Which comes ; firſt, 1 ſhall be very hort: 


For his Arts of Controverſy, of which you have had a taſte, are one 
continued example of it. 


1. Speaking of the Chriſtians of the Apoſtolic age, he thay repre- 
ſents their character and manners, Notwithſtanding the ſanctity 
of their profeſſion, the GREATEST CRIMES, even that of InNcgsT, | 
were practiſed amongſt them *.“ Is it poſſible (you aſk) that 
| his Lordſhip ſhould give credit to the exploded calumnies of the 
Pagans and Apoſtates here alluded to? Think better of his ſenſe : 
he alludes to no ſuch matter. St. Paul. is his Authority: and on 
the Apoſtle's accuſation he grounds his Charge. "Thais ſurpriſes 
you the more. Tt may be ſo: : for Philoſophers, as well as Poets, 
of a certain rank, aim at nothing but (as Bayes expreſſes it) to ele- 
vate and ſurprize. Who would not conclude from this account 
that the firſt Chriſtians, notwithſtanding their ſanctity, began their 
profeſſion in a total corruption of manners; and, like the Magi of 
old, intermarried with their Mothers and Daughters? It would 
never be imagined, that the ſimple fact, as St. Paul ſtates it, in bis 
firſt and ſecond Epiſtles to the Corinthians, was but barely this, 
| That a certain man (whether before or after his converſion we know 
not) had married his Father's wife; and, on the Apoſtle” s repre- 
henſion, convinced and aſhamed of his folly, had repented and made 
ſatisfaction to the Church for the ſcandal he had occaſioned, 


* Vol. iv. p. $13. e Ds 
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2. Again, this Firfl Philoſophy tells us, that when Iꝝsus ſpeaks 
of legions of Angels, it is the language of Paganiſm ; but when Lord 
BoLinGBROKE ſpeaks of numberleſs created intelligences ſuperior to 
man, it is the language of Nature: for, this doctrine of INTELLI-_ 
GENCES, his Lordſhip aſſures us, is founded on what we know of 
actual exiſtence. Me are led to il by plain, direct, unforced ANALOGY. 
But the do&rine of Ax ELI LEGIONs, if you will believe him, 


ſtands on no other foundation, phuloſophically ſpeaking, than of a MERE | 
- POSSIBLE exfence of ſuch ſpirits, as are admitted for divers TAEOLO= 
' GICAL vsEs *. But why this different meaſure for himſelf and his 
friends? The laſt words may let us into the ſecret. His Philoſo- 
pPhical Intelligences are a very harmleſs race; but the Goſpel Legions 


are much given to theological miſchief. | Miniftring Angels bring in, 
what he can by no means away with, a particular and moral pro- 


vidence. God's PH ical Providence, and the civil Providence of 
the Magiſtrate, make the only Government he can reliſh. Now | 

his Intelligences, like Epicurus's Gods, are ſtill, as they ſhould be, 
at an idle end; but Angels are buſy and meddling; indeed, too 

head- ſtrong to be truſted under his L 8 . Admi- 7 


niſtration. 


You cannot, 8 but be leaſed to find, that as . 


of reaſoning by Analogy, which you had cauſe to believe his Lord- 
ſhip had totally diſcarded, from the hard language he has ſo often 
beſtowed upon it, is brought : again inte favour, and now does won- 
ders. For, it not only opens the door to his Lordſhip 8 Inelligences, F 
by a plain, direct, and unſorced application, but, as you. will ſee 
7 under the next head, it ſhuts it againſt Jeſus Chriſt's, _ 


3. only intend to ſhew (ſays his Lordſhip) that fince men N 


« have not admitted, in favour of Revelation, a Syſtem of Puysios 
« that is inconſiſtent with philoſophic truth, there is no reaſon for 


os admitting, in favour of the ſame revelation, a Syſtem of Pxxv- 


60 MATICS that 3 1s ſo too +." 


Vol. iv. = 179. d Vol ive ien, 
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Now the Friends of Revelation ſay, this is a mere begging the 
queſtion. The reaſoning, when fairly repreſented, ſtands thus— 
„ Divines reje& the Scripture Syſtem of Paysics, which THEY 
hold to be falſe; therefore, they ſhould reje& the Scripture-Syſtem 
of PNEUMATICs, which HISs Lox Dsn1e holds to be falſe.” —Indeed, 
they conceive the argument to be no better than if one ſhould ſay, 
— becauſe Politicians, in ſpeaking of the firſt ſource of civil regi- 
men, have called it the primum mobile, alluding to the old erroneous 
Syſtem of Aironomy; and becauſe they have talked too of a balance 
of Power, alluding to the true principles of Mechanics; therefore, if 


we reject their Syſtem of Aſtronomy, we ſhould reject their Syſtem 
of Mechanics likewiſe. : 


II. Thus much for this noble Philoſopher 8 Figenuity, "Give me 
leave to lead you next and bring you to a place where you may 
have an advantageous view of his Tnurn, the very Soul of Phi- 8 
. 25 
= 40 The Chriſtian This (fays be) has docived: a 8 
5 0 RS from the Jewiſh, which Divines have rendered ſo familiar 
& and ſo habitual, that Men BLASPHEME without knowing they 
& « blaſpheme, and that their very devotion 1 is IMPIOUS, The licence 
I mean is that of reaſoning and of ſpeaking of the divine, as of 
. © the human, nature, operations, and proccedings; ſometimes 
a « with, and ſometimes without the ſalvo of thoſe diſtinguiſhing 
4 epithets and forms of ſpeech, which can, in very few Inſtances, 
«& diſtinguiſh enough. The Jewiſh Scriptures aſcribe to God, not 
0 only corporeal appearance, but corporcal action, and all the i in- 
s ſtruments of it; eyes to ſce, cars to ear, mouth and tongue to 
* articulate, hands to handle, and feet to walk.  Divines TELL. 
sus INDEED that we are not to underſtand all this according to 
6 the LITERAL ſignification. The meaning is, they ſay, that God. 
has a power to execute all thoſe aQs, to the effecting of which, 
86 theſe parts, in us, are inſtrumental. The literal ſignification is, 
6 indeed, abominable, and the FLIMSY ANALOGICAL VEIL, thrown 


0 over 
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& over it, is ſtolen from the wardrobe of Ep1curvs ; for he taught, 
that the Gods had not literally bodies, but ſomething like to 
e bodies, guaſt corpus: not blood, but ſomething like to blood, 
* guaſi ſanguinem *. 
„ Divinzs ſay, that God has no body nor any ling like to body, 
but is IMMATERIAL. Epicurus ſaid, that his God had not a groſs 
earthly body, but ſomething like to that body, and was MATERIAL. 
Let Divines have ſtolen their fimſy analogical veil from the wardrobe = 
of Fpicurus.” Truly a very ſubtle theft; which extracts MATTER 
from figurative expreſſion! and well ſuited to his Lordſhip's leger- 
de- main, which draws an analogical veil out of a metaphor. In- 
deed, to fit it the better to Epicurus's 5 wardrobe, he makes it but a 


> fimſy one. 


But let us now obſerve the various ſhifts he was reduced to, 
in order to ſupport his principal calumny, that Divines flole from 
Fpicurus the method of explaining the nature of the Godhead. He 
: ſays, when the Jewiſh Scriptures | had given Gop a Body, the Di- 


Vines found out that it was not to be underſtood literally. They 
> had beet ſtrange Divines had they not found it out, when theſe 


Scriptures declare that Go is a SPIRIT, or immaterial ; in contra- 
diſtinction to body or MATTER. And the beſt of it is, that in other 
places (as we have ſeen Juft before) his Lordſhip quarrels with the 
Scriptures on this very account, for their Syſtem of PNEUMATICS. 
Now what could theſe Divines conclude, but that where the Scrip= 
tures deſcribe God's actions, in accommodation to the groſs con- 
ceptions of men, they are to be underſtood figuratively ? ? But this 
would not ſerve his Lordſhip's purpoſe ; which was, to convict 
the Divines of nonſenſe and prevarication. He, therefore, turns, 
what every body elſe calls M rapnon, which is a figure of ſpeech, 
into ANALoGY, which is a mode of reaſoning, —a flimſy analogical 
weil: and Epicurus's ANALOGY (that the Gods had not earthly bodies 
but ſomething like them, that is to ſay, material he turns into a 
METAPHOR,  Epicurus (fays he) taught that the Gods had not Li- 
1 * Vol. v. P. 519. 
TERALLY 
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TERALLY Bodies. Epicurus's queſtion was not about literal or figu- 
rative expreſſion ; but about ſimilar and diſſimilar things.—- 
But You have enough, You ſay, of this great Reſtorer of 'TRuTH, 
and Reformer of REASSGN. I will therefore be as ſhort as s poſſibly 
I can, on this head. 

2. ThE JEws (his Lordſhip tells us) SUPPOSED CRUELTY TO BE 


ONE OF THE ATTRIBUTES OF THE DEiTyY ®,—Theſe very Jews 


themſelves ſay, That the Lord is gracious and full of compaſſion ; flow 
to anger, and of great mercy : That He is good to all; and his tender 

mercies are over ALL HIS WORKS + : That his mercy endureth for 
VER T: That the EarTH is full of the goodneſs and mercy of the 


Lord 6: That his mercy is from EVERLASTING TO EVERLASTING . | 
— Now, which of them will You believe ? 


3. © Superſtition (ſays his Lordſhip) imperſonated Chance under 


the name of ForTUNE : and this chimerical Divinity was ſup- 
45 poſed to direct arbitrarily all the events, whole cauſes were not 


5 apparent, or which exceeded in good or ill the expectations of | 
men. The Heathens accounted by it for paſt events; con- 
. ſulted it about future; and referred themſelves to it in doubtful 
* caſes. | It is ſtrange that ſuch sveensTITIONS, inſtead of being 
« confined to the Heathen world, ſhould have been as PR EVALENT | 
4 amongſt God's choſen People, both Jews and Chriſtians ; and 


4 ſhould be ſcarce exploded at this hour. It is ſtranger ſtill, that 


ca RECOURSE TO THE DECISION OF CHANCE ſhould be expreſsly 


„ commanded in the Old Teſtament, and occaſionally countenanced 
in the New, even on ſo important an occaſion, as: the election 
. of an Apoſtle ; in the place of Judas licarior*®,* 


The aſſertion, you ſee, is, 1ſt, that the Fews and Chriftians, as. 


well as the Heathens, imperſonated Chance under the name of For- 
Zune: and, 2dly, that their having recourſe to Lots was having re= 


7 courſe. to the deciſion of Fortune. 


* Vol. v. p p. 507. . + Pſ. exlv. ver. 8, 9. 
t Chron. Jer. Eſdra, Pſalms, &c. e | 
8 Pf, xxxili. ver. 5. cxix, ver, 64. 


|| Pf. c. ver. 5,—Clil, ver. 17. *# Vol, iii, p. 477. 
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As to the firſt, it is ſo remote from all truth, That the cuſtom 
of the Jewiſh People, in referring all events to God and to him only 
and immediately, has given a handle to Spinoza, Toland, and 
others, to bring in queſtion the very exiſtence of an extraordinary 
providence in the Moſaic Diſpenſation; in which, to obſerve it 
by the way, and with the abhorrence it ought to excite, they have 
had too many Followers amongſt the Divines who have written 
againſt The Divine Legation. , 


As tothe ſecond, we muſt conſider that Lors are eof three diſtin 8 
kinds. 5 
One ſort is a civil ballotting: of general uſe in states to prevent 
intrigues and partialities. SORTEM  Poſuiſſent, lays Tacitus, ne am 
Bitioni aut inimicitiis locus foret. 


Another, is a ſuperſtitious appeal t to the i imaginary Deity, Chance 
or Fortune. . ; 


And there 1 is yet another, which i is a Wiebe of the event to | 
i Heaven; ; and this, by God's own direction and appointment. 
Of the ſecond, and only reprehenſible ſort, Revelation, as we 1 
have juſt now ſhewn, is entirely innocent. : 


Of the firſt, his Loris. as a Politician, | will not diſllow 5 
the nl. 
Shs quarrel, as a be is with the third. And he has no 
way to ſupport his charge, but by ſophiſtically reducing 1 it into the 
ſecond ; that is, repreſenting it as having all the ſuperſtition of 
the ſecond. Now in this he begs the queſtion, ——Are the Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian Revelations true or falſe? Falſe, ſays his Lordſhip, 
for ſeveral reaſons ; and, amongſt the reſt, for this, they authorize 
the Pagan ſuperſtition of Lors. What made the Pagan ſuperſtition 
of Lots? Their being the inventions of men, while they pretended 5 
to be of divine appointment. Very well: but the Jewiſh and Chriſ- 
tian Lots were of divine appointment. Pretended to be ſo, if you 
pleaſe, ſays his Lordſhip ; ; and this puts them into the condition of 
Pagan lots, —Softly, my Lord; Your argument muſt not take that 
for granted, which your argument 18 employed to Prove. 


LORD BOLINGBROKE'S PHILOSOPHY. 


FIRST PHILosoPHY, which concludes againſt the reaſon or juſtice 
of a DIVINE COMMISSION from the abuſe of it ; and becauſe ſubſe- 
quent Impoſtors pretended to the like Authority. For, according 
to the Logic and Theology of theſe Gentlemen, Gop muſt not 


caſt out DEviLs, becauſe it afterwards gave a handle for Popiſh 
Prieſts to juggle with their Exorci/ms. He muſt not direct a thing 


to be decided by Lors, becauſe a village-conjurer would afterwards 
_ employ the fieve and ſhears. He muſt not make uſe of HUMAN 1N- 


 STRUMENTS in puniſhing a People abandoned to unnatural crimes, 
| becauſe an Arabian Impefior would afterwards pretend to the like 
_ Commiſſion. He mult not inſtitute a multifarious RITUAL, though 


it was to keep a People ſeparate, and to ſecure them from the con- 


tagion of Idolatry, becauſe wicked Prieſts or Politicians would 
eſtabliſh ſuperſtitious ceremonies to keep Communities enſlaved to 
civil or religious Tyrants. Theſe ſcrupulous Gentlemen, when 
their hand was in, had done well to tell us, that Gop ſhould not 
have given men Riches, Knowledge, and Power, becauſe there have | 


been ſuch as CHARTRES, SpIxoz A, and Mur v Morgen. 1 
Hut to go on with his Lordſhip's veracity. 


te He aſſerts, that they [the Jews] made bear ACCOUNTABLE 195 

LIKE MORAL AGENTS *. He is aware that 70 mitigate this abſur- 
 dity, as he expreſſes it, both the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Commenta- 
tors ſay, that the pain iuflicted on beaſts was to ſhew the heinouſ- 
neſs of human crimes—to blot out the memory of a great ſcandal— 
to puniſh the owner for his negligence. But he deſpiſes all theſe 
ſolutions, as ſo many pitiful evaſions. Would you believe now 
that in the ſame breath, and merely to ſhew his reading, he ſhould 
confute his own falſe aſſertion? I know nothing more abſurd (lays 


he) than this, except a cuſtom or law at ATEN. The Wrapoxs 


95 which a murder had been committed were brought into Court; as 
# they, too, were Hale to fun; W and the STATVE that had killed 


„ 4 vol. v. p. 75 


697 
But his Lordſhip had his head full of that Maſter Sophiſm of the 


4 man 
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à man by its fall was, by a folemn ſentence of that wiſe people, the 
Thaſu, founded on a Law of DR aco, caſt into the ca. Now what was 
his Lordſhip to prove? That Moſes was fo ignorant a Law-giver, 
and the Jews ſo ſtupid a people, that 7hey made beaſts accountable like 
moral agents. And he illuſtrates it by a law of the moſt celebrated 
Legiſlator and of the politeſt People upon Earth, Draco and the 
Athenians 3 who, juſt in the ſame manner, made even weapons and 

| fatnes, moral agents. The Athenians and Draco perhaps would have 
ſaid, that they enacted theſe laws to fhew their abhorrence of 
murder, and to puniſh the careleſs erecter of a ſtatue at a time, 

when in ſome of their cities there were more ſtatues than men. 

Mere SHIFTS AND EVASIONS, fays his Lordſhip. 
But what I chiefly wonder at is, that when his Lordſhip was in 

fo good a train, he had not told us, that the Stupidity of theſe 
Jews went ſtill further, even to imagine Walls and Garments * ſub- 

ject to human Diſeaſes. Here he would have had a little truth on 
his ſide, and a much better ſubject for his contempt. This 1 is 

only a word to the Wiſe, and for his Followers to improve upon. 

. Let them try what they can make of it, and then they may hear 
FL ds further of this matter. 
5. Again, God (ſays his Lordſhip) 1 was FORCED to indulge the 

“ Jews in ſeveral SUPERSTITIOUS prejudices +, as learned Divines 

0 ſcruple not to affirm,” Had learned Divines no more ſeruples in 

_ aferming, than his Lordſhip, I ſhould | idly have e mens | 

worth my defending. 

What they eruple not to ſay is this That IDOLATROUS wWoR- 

shi was never ſo entirely corrupt, but that ſome of its Rites 

were ſtill rational, or, at leaſt, continued innocent; and might be 
ulſed in the ſervice of the true God without Juperflition : That the 

Iſraelites being fond of Egyptian ceremonies, God indulged them 

in the uſe of ſuch as were harmleſs; and of no other. For this, 


his Lordſhip calls them, bold Judges of the Principles and VIEWS - 


* Loi. chap. xy. + Vol. iv. P: 30. 


God 
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God's proceedings. But in what does their temerity conſiſt? In 


teaching that God always chuſes to take the ordinary means, before 
the extraordinary, when either may be made indifferently to ſerve 
his purpoſe. And that, therefore, he ſaw fit to indulge the Jews 
in their fondneſs for old habits; and to turn their propenſities for 
the Egyptian Rites, upon ſuch only as were innocent; rather than 
to give them new habits, and new propenſities, by a miraculous 


' impreſſion on their n, which ſhould over rule their wills and 


affections. 


6. WE KNOW (fays his Lordſhip) THAT ALL THEIR [the Jon] 
SACRED WRITINGS WERE COMPILED AFTER THEIR CAPTIVITY YT. 
Balzac ſpeaks of a certain Critic who uſed to boaſt, that nobody, 
| beſides God and himſelf, knew the r meaning of ſuch or ſuch a verſe 
in Perſius. His Lordſhip's [ws KNOW } is juſt ſuch another re- 


velation. Only the Critic's meaning might be true; but the Phi- 


loſopher's knowledge is certainly falſe. A falſehood ſo notorious, 

that I am in ſome doubt whether this ſtricture belong properly 
to his dogmatic or to his laconic ſtyle. For we know, may fig- 
nify Me know that the spuxtous EsDRas ſays ſo. And then he 


gets the two things he moſt wanted; a OT uſeful Truth, and a 
very noble Authority. 


7. The Juſtice [of the great tar} (ays his Lordſhip) Ir 1 


* MAY BE CALLED JUSTICE, moſt certainly requires that rewards 
« and puniſhments ſhould be meaſured out, in every particular 
4 caſe, in proportion to the merit and demerit of each individual. 


Hut inſtead of this, it is aſſumed, conformably to the doctrine of 
„ PLATo, that the righteous are ſet on the right hand of the 
40 Judge, and the wicked, on the left ; from whence, they are 
« tranſported into Heaven, or plunged into Hell, They are tried 
4 jndividually, they SEEM to be rewarded or puniſhed coll: ively, 
4 without any diſtinction of the particular caſes, which have been 3 
* ſolemnly determined, and without any proportion obſerved be- 


* Vol. ir. p. 32. 5 1 Vol. iv, p. 330. 
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<« tween the various degrees of merit and demerit, of innocence and 
« ouilt, in the application of theſe rewards and puniſhments 4.“ 
If it may be called Juſtice — Marry, well put in, For who knows 
but as this is the general day of reckoning, and that men fee, ſuch 
a day will be wanted, rather than be without any, they might be 
fooliſh enough to take up with this ?—T; hey ſeem to be rewarded or 
puniſi ed collectively. Should I ſeriouſly quote the Words of Jeſus,— 
The fervant which knew his Lord's will, neither did according, to his 
will, ſhall be beaten with many Aripes. But he, that knew not, and 
did commit things worthy of firipes, ſhall be beaten with few ſtripes 4; 
Should I ſerioufly, I fay, quote theſe words, to confute the noble 
Writer's obſervation, that men at the great Tribunal /eem to be re- 
warded or puniſhed collectively, he would, I ſuppoſe, have been 
amongſt the firſt to laugh at my ſimplicity ; at leaſt, the pet ac 
Reader would not thank me for my diligence. 
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II. 1 proceed now to his Lordſhip's Cons1sTENCY ; $; the next 
8 ſears in his philoſophic Countenance. | You have ſeen with what 
| bravery he contradifts all others : you ſhall now. ſee with what 
greater bravery, he contradicts himſelf. 5 
There be two things which characteriſe the . part of 93 . 
Lordſhip J writings. (if any part of ſo declamatory a work can be 
called reaſoning 7), and diſtinguiſh them from all other men's; His 
| inceſſant ReeeTITIONS, and his inceſlant CONTRADICTIONS. In- 
deed, theſe beauties beget one another. For when a Writer can 
5 furniſh out no better an entertainment than a parcel of groundleſs + 
flams, he will be much ſubject to repetition 3 ; and every repetition | 
as likely to be graced with a variation ; ; for his Tales having neither 
foundation! TT Fact, nor meaſure in Truth, what! 18 produced for ad- 
miration will be always new modeling for ee, as beſt ſuits 
his preſent paſſions and purpoſes. 
His REPETITIONS I leave for the refreſhment of chai dw 
are Gipoſed - to read him through : This ſhort ſpecimen of his 


I» * vol. . p. 495- | n T2 «ike xii. 47, 48. N 
Cox- 
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ConTRADICTIONS I propoſe for the amuſement of more curſory 
readers. 

But as profeſſed Anſwerers never abuſe our patience and under- 
ſtandings more than in this kind of diſcoveries ; it may not be amis, 
to ſay a word or two of a ſpecies of confutation, which ſuch men 


are always ready to urge, on the very ſlighteſt grounds, for the con- 
venience which attends it; the convenience of making an Author 


eonfute himſelf, when the Anſwerer is unable ſo to do. 
Sometimes the imaginary inconſiſtence ariſes out of the ſlow con- 


eeption or cloudy apprehenſion, of the Anſwerer, when the Au- 
thor is too brief or too refined : ſometimes from the leſs accurate 


_ expreſſion of the Author, when the Anſwerer is too ſubtile or too 


captious. It ſometimes ariſes from the Anſwerer' 8 prejudices, me 


ſometimes again from the Author's prevarication. 


Nay, which 1s ſtranger ſtill, the very exactneſs of the Aint, 


and correctneſs of the terms (and the correcter and exacter they 


will be in proportion to the Author's knowledge of words and 
things), the more ſhall the diſcourſe abound with theſe fancied ä 
tradictions. For a heavy or a precipitate Anſwerer will never be 


able to diſtinguiſh things SIMILAR from things IDENTICAL. 


Prejudice for a ſet of Opinions may make an Anſwerer miſtake 
ſome things to be in Nature, what they are only in the combina- 


tions of the Schools; and finding them conſidered differently, 
that is, under other aſſociations, by his Adverſary, who may 


have no prejudices, or prejudices of another kind, he will be ex- 

treme ready to call theſe differences, by the r more commodious 
= name of contradiftions, _ _ 125 
Laſtly, the Author, if he 66 a Furernanen, has a fgke by | | 
ancient cuſtom * to two or three, or indeed, to two or three deen 
of Characters, as may beſt ſuit his purpoſe, or errand: A practice, : 
which, being begun amongſt us Moderns, under a want of Liberty, 
was continued out of Licentiouſneſs, and is ſtill kept up for tlie 
ſake of 1 its Conveniencies. Now if ſuch a One be too lazy to aſſume 


* See Claus and roaravav. 


a per- 
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wv 


a nf Character in form, then (as Lord Shafteſbury FF EN 
a dull kind of tRoNy, which amuſes all alike, becomes his favorite 
figure of ſpeech. But with ſuch a Writer, an inattentive or plain- 
dealing Anſwerer may give himſelf much trouble, to collect his 
contradictions, and all, to be well laughed at for his pains. 8 
I have honeſtly marked out theſe various deluſions, that You may 
have it in your power to detect me, ſhould I be tempted to impoſe 
upon You, myſelf. Not that I claim much merit from this fair 
dealing; for his Lordſhip's contradictions are ſo groſs and ſub- 


ſtantial, ſo frequent and obvious, that I was under no temptation 


to make out my ſpecimen by any thing doubtful or ambiguous, 
1. I could not (ſays his Lordſhip) have diſcovered, as Nxw- 
4% Ton did, that univerſal Jaw of corporeal Nature, which he has 
 « demonſtrated. But further than that, he could go no more 
« than I; nor diſcover the ACTION or THE FIRST CAUSE, BY 
; « WHICH THIS LAW WAS IMPOSED ON ALL BODIES, AND IS MAIN= 


„ TAINED IN THEM ®.” Here he owns ATTRACTION not to be 
a REAL or eſſential, PROPERTY OF MATTER, but the action of the 


n rfl cauſe upon it. Vet in another place he obſerves, that . AT TRAC- 
„ TION MAY BE, notwithſtanding all the SILLY abſtract reaſoning 
1 4 to the contrary, A REAL PROPERTY OF MATTER.“ The truth 
is, that, for any thing his Lordſhip knew of this aniverſal Law, 
Attraction might be Action, Paſſion, Magic, or the Man in the 
Moon. He only followed his Leaders. Mr. Col. LI NS diſplayed the 
ſame Philoſophic ſpirit in ſpeaking of gravity, the effect of Attrac- 
tion: And CLARKE's animadverſion on him will exactly ſuit his 
Lordſhip.—“ Not content to have erred ſo very groſsly 1 in the firſt | 
« foundation of all natural Philoſophy ; you could not forbear pro- 
4 fefling further, that you have often admired that GRAVITATION | 
<6 « ſhould be eſteemed a matter of ſuch difficulty among /t Phileſophers ; and 
that you think it to be 2 evident and neceſſary an eſfect of matter in 
40 rorflant motion Jorpttual y Ariking one e ag ler. that you a 


* vol. iv. p. 8. 4 Vol. ii. p. 847. 


ce wonder 
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& qwonder every body ſhould not ſee it. ] ſuppoſe the reſt of the world 
« will no lefs admire at you, for imagining that, by ſo flight an 
« admiration you could at once ſet aſide all the propoſitions in that 
c moſt excellent book [the Principia of N ewton] wherein it is 
& made appear by ſtrictly mathematical demonſtrations, drawn from 
„ the Laws of motion, now agreed on by Mathematicians, and 
& eſtabliſhed by experiments, and from the Phænomena of the hea- 
0 venly bodies; that the preſent operations of nature, depending 
6c upon gravitation, cannot poſſibly be mechanical effects of matter 
„ in conſtant motion perpetually firiking one part againſt another ,— 
Upon the whole, all that you have advanced about gravitation is. 

_ & ſuch marvellous reaſoning, to be made uſe of in the preſent age,. 
tc after ſo many great diſcoveries, founded upon experience, and 
even mathematical demonſtration ; that though I have no cauſe 
4 at all to be diſpleaſed with you for arguing in ſuch a manner; yet, 
4 believe, your readers cannot but think you might very well have 
&« forborn going out of your way, to give ſo very es a 


_ repreſentation ꝙ your own Philoſophy *.. 


2. In one place, his Lordſhip tells us, that the right of the Jae 8 
55 lies to the Land of Canaan was founded on the vnorHñRE Y of Noah: in 
another, that it war founded on the PROMISE to Abraham. Second: 
thoughts are beſt. He ſeems to come a little nearer the truth here. 
For though a Promiſe may intitle to a poſſeſſion, I do not ſee how a 
Propbeſy can do more than foretell one: Unleſs his Lordſhip has: 

| ſome ethical engine of a new invention, to extend the grounds of 


Obligation, unknown to GroTIvs, SELDEN, and CUMBERLAND ;. 


yet they travelled for it; and, if we may believe his Lordſhip! 5 
account of their famous Tourney to Paris, ſpared for no room in 
_ laying foundations. But, in this affair of the PROMISE, his Lord- f 
ſhip infinuates an untruth; which is a great deal meaner than to 


tell one: For he repreſents the favour as capricious, arbitrary, and. . 
without any reaſon aligned. 


* Clarke's third defence of the jmmateriality and natural immortality. of the Soul, : 
againſt Collins. 


te. 40 The 


06. A inn 0-8 
3. The Jews (ſays his Lordſhip) as often as they made God 


© deſcend from Heaven, and as much as they made him reſide on 
ee earth, were far from cloathing him with corporeity, and imputing 
„ corporeal vices to him *.” Yet two or three pages forward, ſo 
prevalent is his luſt of abuſe, that he expreſsly ſays, 7hey Dip cloath 
bim with coRPoREITY. Theſe are his words: © The Jewiſh Scrip- 

6 tures aſcribe to God not only corporeal appearance, but corporeal 
action, and all the inſtruments of it; eyes to ſee, ears to. hear, 
„ mouth and. tongue to articulate, hands to handle, and feet 6 
% walk +.” You will ſay, perhaps, that his Lordſhip meant, the 
Scriptures indeed aſcribed all this to God ; but in a figurative, not 

1 in a literal, ſenſe. I would have ſaid ſo too, but that his Lordſhip 3 
goes on rating the Divines for underſtanding this ſcripture- repre- 
ſentation in a figurative ſenſe. Which, too, he ſthews does not 
mend the matter; for this figurative ſenſe, it ſeems, was ſtolen 


from Epicurus. Now we know that Epicurus certainly believed 


the Gods to be CORPOREAL, if he believed any, though made of 
ſomewhat a finer ſtuff than mere mortal bodies. Divines” (ſays 
his Lordſhip) «tell-us indeed, that we are not to underſtand all this 
according to the literal ſignification, &c. But this flimſy theological 
| 40 veil thrown over the literal ſignification is ſtolen from the ward- 
& robe of Epicurus 3 His Lordſhip's wardrobe ſeems to be as rich 
as Epicurus's, in VEILS: a little after, we have a very curious one, 
aà thin and irite VEIL of analogy: and he 1s ready to lend them 
to Divines, as Lucullus did his Cloaks to the Players, by the 
ü dozen. 
.-. But whenever his Lordſhip ſpeaks of 8 a : kind of 
fatality attends him; and then his contradictions have neither * 5 
0g meaſure. 
4. Speaking of the laf Supper, be Cond . The 1 0 by Show 
« jt was inſtituted is repreſented ſometimes under under images, 
66 that render it eee to frame any, of the EFFICACY, or even 5 


raw d a. - 
1 1 
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« of the INSTITUTION of this Sacrament. Chriſt is a vine, he 
46 js a rock, nay he is a coat, according to St. Paul,” &c.* And 
yet no further off than four pages, he ſays, ** There is no one 
figurative expreſſion] perhaps in the whole Goſpel, leſs liable to 
any equivocal ſenſe than that which Chriſt employed when he 
« ſaid, This is my body, and This is my blood, in the very act of giv- 
« ing bread and wine to his Diſciples, who were at ſupper with 
him, juſt before his death, for a remembrance of which, this ce- 
„ remony of a ſupper was then inſtituted by him. The figure 
was eaſy, the pray ! natural, and they could not underſtand 8 
« the expreſſion literally +.” 
His Lordſhip, as you may well think, has often different pur- 
poſes to ſerve by his contradictions. Here his purpoſe is one and 
the ſame; to diſcredit a Goſpel-Inſtitution: which is equally done 
by ſhewing it to be myſterious, obſcure, and incomprehenſible, 
where it pretends to clearneſs and preciſion ; and low, trite, and 


mean, where it pretends to ſomething auguſt, peculiar, and in 


the higheſt degree efficacious. All the fault in this caſe, except | 
his Lordſhip s moſt profound ignorance of the nature of the 
Kite 1, is his brioging theſe two curious obſervations lo near to one 

another. - 
- 5 66 Chriſtianity [fays his 1 as the 8 8 
sit, was full and ſufficient to all the purpoſes of it. Its ſimplicity 
4 and plainneſs ſhewed that it was deſigned to be the religion of 
& mankind, and manifeſted likewiſe the divinity of its original $.” 
| This is very gracious, Yet the Scene changes with his Lordſhip's 
humour: and the ſimplicity and plainneſi now become dark, ambi= 
guous and incomprebenſi ble. That there are many ambiguous ex- 
0 ene, many dark ſayings, in the Goſpel; MANY DOCTRINES, 


* Vol. iv. p. 592. 5 : "4 p. 396. 
see what is ſaid of it, in the xth diſcourſe, On the Printiples of Natural and Re 
. vealed Religion, preached at Lincoln's Inn. | 

Vol. iv, p. 40. IE | 8 
Ven, VE 1 « which 
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« which reafon could never have taught, nor is able to comprehend, 


„ now they are taught, cannot be denied *.“ 
But let him recover his temper, and Chriſtianity brightens up- 


with it. The ſyſtem of Religion (ſays he) which Chriſt pub- 


e liſhed, and his Evangeliſts recorded, is a compleat ſyſtem to all 
&« the purpoſes of true Religion, natural and revealed. It contains 


6 all the duties of the former, it enforces them by aſſerting the 
divine Miſſion of the Publiſher, who proved his affertiowat the 
« ſame time by his miracles.” But it is only reſtored to be as 


ſuddenly depoſed. Its birth is ſo far from being divine, that he in- 


ſinuates it to be ſpurious, and neither better nor worſe than a kind 


of Baſtard-Platoniſm. „ It is aſtoniſhing to obſerve the ſtrange 
46 conformity between PLATONISM and GENUINE CHRISTIANITY | 


« itſelf, ſuch as it is taught in the original Goſpel. We need not 

66 ſtand to compare them here : Particular inſtances of confotmity . 
will occur often enough. In general, the Platonic and Chriſtian 

& Syſtems | have a very near reſemblance, QyALts DECET ESSE So- 


„ RoRUM T.“ He then goes on to ſhew, that the common n Parent 
5 of both was not REASON but ENTHUSIASM.» 


| Enthuſiaſm, you will ſay, is now fairly ds to hed of twins, 8 


Ps Arn and CHRISTIANITY. No fuch matter. Genuine Chrif- 
 Hanity was taught of God &—* As it ſtands in the Goſpel, it con- 
« tains a compleat ſyſtem of Religion: it is in truth the ſyſtem of na- 
«« tural Religion.“ Well then, we ſhall hear no more of this fferly 
reſemblance to Platoni iſm. Perhaps not. But you ſhall hear, and that 
ſoon too, of as good a thing. This Chriſtianity i is at laſt found to be 
derived from JupAlsu, that very JUDAISM, ' which he had told us, 
was itſelf raiſed on THEFT and MURDER—** On the Religion of 


&« the Jews, and on the Authority of their Scriptures, Chriſtianity 
« was founded *.“ Again, N who prefer the example and 


1 + doftrine of unter to thoſe of en will find reaſon to think 


*Y Vol. iv. p. 318. + Val. iv, p. 314. 1 Vol, bin p- 340. 
. Vol. iv. p. 546, 340 I ʒVol. iv. Pp. 310. ** Vol. iv. p. 317, 


_ that — 
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« that the Meſſiah intended rather to reform and to graft upon Ju- 
« daiſm, than to aboliſh it“ .“ And again; He accuſes Pavr for 


preaching a new Goſpel, called by the Apoſtle, my Gofpe/: And this 
new, or peculiar Goſpel, his Lordſhip tells us, was the Myſtery of 


| God's purpoſe io TAKE IN THE GENTILES, fo INCONSISTENT With 


the declarations and practice of JEsUs +. Yet for all this, had Chriſt's 


Goſpel © been propagated with the ſame ſimplicity with which it 


Was originally taught by CHRIST, it would (Ne tells us) have 
< been to the unſpeakable benefit of Maxxinp 2.“ 


Let us now ſum up his Lordſhip's Inſtructions to his Diſciples, 5 
concerning the GosPEL or Ixsus. It is ſimple, clear, and of 


« divine original : ”” But it is, at the ſame time, dark, ambiguous, 


« incomprehenſible ; and like its Siſter Platoniſm, the Iſſue of 
„ Enthuſiaſm.“ —As Jeſus publiſhed it, the Goſpel is a compleat 
Syſtem of Natural Religion, and tends to the unſpeakable benefit of 


mankind: But as Jeſus publiſhed it, the Goſpel was only a reform 


of that Impoſture Fudaiſm, on which it was founded, and was in- 
tended by Jeſus to be confined to the Fewiſh People; it being Paul, 
who, in direct contradiction to the declarations and the practices 
of Jeſus, turned it into a compleat Syſtem of Natural Religion, . 
and made it tend to the unſþeakable benefit of mankind, by extend= 
ing it to the Gentiles,” And thus he goes on contradicting his own 
aaſlertions, as faſt as he advances them, from one end of bis ESSAYS : 


5 to the other. 


The ſame ſelf- nn which confute his calumnies ajpainſt 5 
Chriſtianity itſelf, ſtill follow him when he comes to whe ana of the 


| PROPAGATORS of Chriſtianity. 


6. He [ſays this noble Lord] who compares ; ith Epiſtles of 
« Jams, of PETER, and Jonx, ſuch as we have them, with thoſe 
* of PAUL, and all theſe with the doctrines of the GosPrL, will L” 
« be pettus of my opinion; at leaſt he will haye no o ground to 0 


5 vol. iv. p. 350. | | . vol. iv. P. 323. 
t Vol. iv. p. 316. | 
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* of the THREE FIRST, that they were authors of NEw GosPELsz 
„as he will have grounds to ſay of the laſt, and as the laſt does 


ein effect ſay of himſelf *.” What was this new Goſpe/? It was, 
as we have ſeen juſt before, the Myſtery of. God's purpoſe 10,take in 
the Gentiles, James, PETER, and Jonn, therefore, according to 


his Lordſhip, taught not this Myſtery ; ſo inconſiſtent, as he ſays, 
with the declarations and practice of Jeſus. Yet ſoon after he 
confeſſes, that James, PETER, and JohN, did teach this Myſtery, 


and forſook CHRIS T's for PAuL's NEW GospEL. For, ſpeaking of 
the Council of Jeruſalem, he ſays, The ArosTLEs had given no di- 
rections to inſiſt that the GENTILEs ſhould or ſhould not ſubmit to cir- 
cumciſion, and to the yoaks of the Law : Which neceſſarily implies 
a conceſſion that THEY too were Authors of this new Goſpel, the 
Myſtery of God's purpoſe to take in the Gentiles. The taking in the 
Gentiles, we ſee, he ſuppoſes a thing agreed on by all the Apoſtles: 


and that, what was yet undone, was. s the — the * terms 
of their admiſſion. FE 


Our Unbelievers look fo mouſtrouſly aſquint upon "PR that 


5 prejudice with oppoſite rays is always diſturbing and confounding 
its own malignant aims. Yet, in general, it requires pains to fix 
the contradictions which ſpring out of theſe fugitive croſs lights. 
Commend me therefore to his Lordſhip, who brings his contradic- 


tions to a point: and requires OT of Fo: but W to ſeo 5 
them in their full glare. 


His pro and con then being ſo near - neighbours, we hall not be 


ſurprized to find them at laſt incorporated, as it were, into one 5 
; another ! as in the following inſtances. 


75 *] much DouBT [ſays his Lordſhip] cher the Evancs- 


4.1878 would underſtand the Epiſtles of St. PAUL, THOUGH ONE 

« or THEM WAS HIS SCRIBE . Alt was ſaid of ſomebody, that he 
4 believed againſt hope : a matter of much mirth to our firſt philo- 
ſophy- Men. But what is that, to his Lordſhip' s greater ſtrength 7 


Vol. iv. p. 320. + vol. ir. p. 324. F Vel. u, . , 
wh CR POW: OR 1 
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of mind, who can doubt againſt certainty ! Pavr and Luxe agreed 


to preach the Goſpel. together: and not only ſo, but that Luxe's 


pen ſhould be employed to convey their common ſentiments and 


adventures to Poſterity. And yet he queſtions whether Luxe un- 


derſtood PAuL's EpIsTLES. Somebody, I ſuppoſe, when he had 
pened this doubt, might tell him, that one of theſe Evangeliſts 
was Paul's Companion, his Amanuenſis and Hiſtorian, _ But the 


_ obſervation was too good to be thrown away; he therefore adds, 
with infinite dexterity and addreſs— 


8. Apain, Speaking of the MORAL. ATTRIBUTES, he diſoives, 
% We make God ſo much a copy of man, that we deſign the 
4 worſt, as well as the beſt of our own features, if I may ſo ſay, in 
„ our repreſentations of him: and, as common as it is, no unpre- 


6 judiced thinking man can hear, without aſtoniſhment, our per- 


: « fections and our imperfections imputed to the divine Being in the 
&« ſame. breath, and by the ſame men ; with this difference at moſt, 
„ that the former are imputed directly, and the latter ſometimes . 
« under the THIN AND TRITE VEIL OF ANALOGY. In a Being 
«& thus conſtituted, they may well imagine that the moral vir- 5 
4 tues are the ſame as they are in our ideas: and Theology may 
« cafily deduce, from his attributes, the characters Theology has 


4 given them . 


Me cannot, ſays his Lordſhip, without afton zpnen, 71 our A 
tions and our imperfections imputed to the divine Being. His aſtouiſh- - 
ment is all a fam. His very words prove that he well knew im- 
perfection are not imputed. For when he thus boldly affirms, they I 
are, he was ſo twitched in conſcience, that he was forced to add, 

under the thin and trite veil of analogy : That! is, not imputed. For 
when Scripture ſpeaks of the out- firetched arm of God, and his all- - | 
ſeeing eye, does it impute arms and eyes to God, in the ſenſe it Ins. .- 

putes _ and | goodnyſe to bim? Ves, ſays he under the #hin 7— 


55 * vol. v. P. «os: 


and 


. one * them Was Bis 


— 7 * 4 4x 
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and trite veil of analogy : i. e. Not in the ſame ſenſe, As if we 
| ſhould ſay, His Lordſhip Ayr IR s under the hin and trite veil of 4 


DENIAL. 


This, Sir, is a very ſcanty ſpecimen of his Lordſhig 8 Obi 
DICTIONS. Yet no man appears to be more ſenſible of the diſgrace 
which contradictions bring upon a Writer. For, ſpeaking of the 


whole CoLLEGE oF APOSTLES, he ſays, Theſe inconſiſtent Writers 


ralk often a different language on the ſame ſubject ; and CONTRADICT 


in one place what they have aid i in another *. 


Iv. His Lordihip 8 N LuanxInG comes next to be con- 


ſidered. 


45 The firſt e 1 thall give is ; fached 3 Rag very pene- ; 


tralia of the firſt Philoſophy. 4+ HUMAN knowledge is ſo entirely 
.- and ſolely derived from actual BzixG, that, without actual Being, 
« we ſhould not have EVEN ONE of thoſe ſimple ideas, whereof all 
the complex and abſtract notions that TURN OUR. HEADS are 
EY 4 compoſed to. 7 | 


Here, his Lordſhip ds edge, 01 ſhould Ke ſacrificed a Bull 


for his diſcovery : which informs us of no leſs a truth than this, 
that if Men had had no Being they would have had no ſenſation: in 


other words, that qualities cannot exiſt without a /ub/tance: For if, 
by actual Being he did not take in the Thinker's own, the obſerva- 


tion 18 falſe: a rational Being, though exiſting ſingly, will have yet 
f the idea of his own exiſtence. But the obſervation is every way 
extraordinary. He ſuppoſes our /i imple ideas to be real; he ſuppoſes 


our complex | and abſtract notions to be compounded of the ſimple 
ideas ; ; and yet he ſuppoſes that the compoſition has TURNED OUR 


 HEADs. Till now, I underſtood it was fantaſtic, and not real know- 
ledge, which turned men's heads. But I forget; His Lordſhip found 
the whole World: in a frenzy; and then indeed it 18 hardly worth 
while to enquire 1 what ſet them going; 


=” Vol, i iv. p. 489, 5 1 iii. p. 411. 5 
2. The 
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2. „The Pacans [ſays his Lordſhip] do not appear to have in- 
4 terpolated the antient Doctors of Paganiſm; nor is there any 
« pretence to ſay that THEY have impoſed any ſpurious books on the 
e world, under the name of thoſe Doctors *.“ 

 Oxynevs and Mercurivs TRISMEGISTUS were certainly Pagan 
Doctors, if ever there were any: And did his Lordſhip never hear, 
that the Books, Hymns, and Poems, under their names, which are 
come down to us from times preceding Chriſtianity, were Pagan 
forgeries? I will not inſiſt upon the s1ByYLLINE ORACLEs, Which. 


Cicero aſſues us had been interpolated (for the Pagans interpolate = 


their very forgeries), becauſe I do not know to what conditions 
his Lordſhip confines the Do&orate in the Pagan World, or whe- 
ther he admits. the fair Sex to the honour of the Hood. However, 
let us not think him ſo unlearned as not to have heard of theſe for- 


- geries. He had both heard of them, and conſidered them well: 


And as he is always for putting the ſaddle on the right horſe (as 
| where he loads Divines with atheiſm) he charges all theſe iniqui- 
ties on the CHRISTIAN. It was, ſays he, to promote the Opi- 
« nion, that all the Myſteries of their [the Chriſtian” s] Religion, 
4 had been revealed by the writings of Pagan Philoſophers many 
« centuries before Chriſt, that ſo many books were forged under 
the names of Mercurius Triſmegiſtus, of Hyſtaſpes, of the SiBvyLs, 
e and perhaps of others.” We are got a good way towards Docto- 
rating theſe old Women: They are become Philoſophers, we ſee. 
But whether the Chriſtians were the oxly forgers of Siby!line Oracles 
muſt be left to be decided between Tully and his Lordſhip. The 
truth is, and who, that underſtands Antiquity, ever doubted of it! 
that ſome paganized Chriſtians learnt this trade of forging Books, 
under antient names, from thoſe whoſe Superſtition they had left, 


TT but not that Spirit of impoſture which ſupported it. 


3. The [Greek] Hiſtorians, fays his Lordſhip, obſerving how 
* fond their countrymen: were of thoſe who writ F ables, turned 


. Vol. i ir. p. 195. 


« Hiſtory | 
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« Hiſtory into Romance; and ſtudied to make their relations mar- 


% yelious and agreeable, with little regard to truth, in which they 
e were encouraged, AFTER ALEXANDER'S EXPEDITION INTO 
& ASIA, by the DIFFICULTY of diſproving any thing they ſaid of 
« countries ſo remote x. A vulgar man, and one of thoſe his 


Lordſhip calls, Pedants, would have ſaid-BETORE ALEXANDER'S 


EXPEDITION : becauſe the difficulty in a great meaſure ceaſed Ar TER 


that Conqueror had opened, and his Succeſſors had * qpen, a 
communication with thoſe remote countries. 


4. He calls Ariſtotle's Logic, the rules of a Dialedic that 5 


ſeemed to E and DID PROVE indifferently either in favor of 
truth or error +.” Exaggeration is his Lordſhip's favorite figure | 
of ſpeech : but here it ſeems carried a little too far; for, not con- 
tent with faying that Ariſtotle's rules of ſyllogizing (for that is what 


he means by the rules of a dialectic ſeemed to prove, he will needs 


add, and DID PROVE. Which ſhews ſuch a knowledge of Syllo- 

| giſm, as needed not the following words to ſet it off. It muſt 

«© not (ſays he) be imagined, that he who reaſons, or ſeems, ra- 

of ther, to reaſon cloſely and conſequentially, has therefore truth 
4 always on his fide . I deſire to know who ever thought he 
had, who did not miſtake, as his Lordſhip-here ſeems to do, the 

art of ranging arguments, for the Art of finding them? Nobody, 
. «his Maſter Locke would tell him, can hinder, but that Syr- 
% 1,0GISM, which was intended for the ſervice of truth, will ſome- 


times be made uſe of againſt it. But it is NEVERTHELEss on 


„ TRurn's SIDE, AND ALWAYS "TURNS UPON THE eee 0 
e 
. Speaking of Angels, nie Lordſhip thinks fit to 0 this Ob- El 

Pa : There is another cauſe of this PNEUMATICAL MAD= 
= NESS (he! belief of ſuch ny + the fondneſs of TOY man * 


* Vol. iv. p. 137, 138. N 5 | + Val, iv. p. 1 | t p. 189. 
$ Second Letter to * Biſhop of aan, P. 31, 32. 810. Edit, 1697. 
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« for one of thoſe Beings that participated of the divine Nature. 
4 This had long poſſeſſed the heathen Theiſts; and 17 POSSE SSED 
«© THE CHRISTIANS WITH MORE ADVANTAGE . N 

This ſeems a demonſtration that his Lordſhip either never read, 
or at leaſt never underſtood, an antient Apologiſt. The truth is, 
there was not one extravagance in all Paganiſm, which afforded ſo 
much advantage to the primitive Chriſtians, as this fond opinion 
of the antient Philoſophers, that the human Soul was part or portion 
F the divine nature; nor was there any, which they were more | 
ſolicitous, and for a very important reaſon +,. to expoſe : They la- 
boured, indeed, with ſo much warmth, and ſometimes with ſo 
little diſcretion, that it hath given a handle for ſome learned mo- 
derns to pretend, that all the antient Fathers believed the natural 
mortality of the Soul J. Well, but if the Chriſtians were not poſe E 
7 ed with this fondneſs, his Lordſhip will ſhew you, at leaſt, they 
might have been poſſeſſed with it, and fo more advantage too. But 
this part of his Lordſhip! 8 philoſophic Character, his Argumentation, : 
1 am not yet come to. However, as we are now upon the borders 

of it, you may not think it amiſs to have it uſhered 1 in with this 
_ curious reaſon, which is to ſhew, that the impious notion of the 


human Soul's participating of the divine nature, Polſelſed, or at leaſt 


might have poſſeſſed, the Chriſtians with more advantage, than it; 
did the heathen Theiſts. Now, what do you think it is? You 


will hardly gueſs. It is, becauſe Chriſtians are wont to ASSUME that 
man is compounded of body and soul. &. 
Well, it muſt needs be allowed, that till we ume, man has a a 
Soul, we can never be poſſe e with an opinion that his Soul par- ö 
ticipates of the divine Nature. So much then is admitted, that 
ſince Chriſtians hold, man is compoſed of ſoul and body, they may be 
paaſſeſed with advantage. But how it ſhould be with more advan- 
| tage, than the Heathens, I cannot comprehend. Did not the Hea- 


4 Vol. iv. p. 478. 


4 See Divine Legat. Vol. I. part ii. p. 206, 8vo, [Vol. II. p. 11 5. of this Edition. 1 
I See Dodwell on this e . . Vol. iv. p. 478. 
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thens as well as Chriſtians hold that mati was compoſed of ſoul 
and body? We need not, T'think, any other proof than this notion 


of participation, imputed to them: For they could not, ſure, be ſo 


abſurd to hold that nothing, might participate of fomething.. However, 
of this I will not be over-poſitive, ſince his Lordſhip tells us, they 
all laboured under an incurable PNREUMATICAL MADNESS, | 


V. Such an eſcape of. his Lordſhip's Logic muſt needs awaken. 
us to expect great things from this laſt 7 accompliſhment of 
the Philoſe Pher, his ART OF REASONING : to which we are now. 
arrived. 


1. He will prove againſt Locke, that the notion of Spirit vue 


more difficulty or obſcurity in it than the notion of body. Nay, he ſays 
He will MAKE Lock RE PROVE THIS AGAINST HIMSELF, that we 


have more and clearer primary ideas belonging to body than wve have of 
zhoſe belonging to immaterial ſpirit. And thus he argues: Primary 


ideas are the ideas of ſuch qualities as exiſt always in the ſub- | 
__ <«-ſtance to which they belong, whether they are perceived or no. 
4 They are therefore eſſential to it, and productive, by their ope- 
4 rations, 0 of thoſe ſecondary qualities which may be ſaid only to 
e exiſt in our perceptions of them. Of the firſt ſort are ſolidity 
and extenſion, to mention no others, the primary qualities, and 


6 in our ideas the eflence of Matter, of which we can frame: no 
6 conception excluſively of them. THESE NoTIONs I HAVE TAKEN | 


« FROM Mr. Locks, and they lead me to aſk what the primary 
44 © ideas are of ſpirit or immaterial ſubſtance | ?- The Primary idea, 

44 or the eſſence of it, is Thovenr; as body is the extended, this 
js the thinking ſubſtance, SAYS D#s CARTES. Troveur then, 
C & ACTUAL THOUGHT,..1s the eſſence of the ſoul or ſpirit, and, by 


4⁰ conſequence, ſo inſeparable f from it, that we cannot conceive the 
Soul or Spirit to exiſt ſeparately from, or excluſively of; thought. 


HgBut this 1 know to be untrue: and I may well own, ſince Locke 
* has owned the ſame, that I have one of mY dull Saul rhat ww not. 
£56 c perceive Iſelf always fo contemplate ideas . 


* Vol. 1, Pe 510, * 


You - 
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Lou will naturally ſuſpect him of foul play, when you find him 
employing the language of one Philoſopher, to confute the ſenti- 
ment of another. He is confuting Lockk's aſſertion concerning the 
equal evidence of the primary qualities of Body and Spirit; and he 
takes Des CarTEsS's DEFINITION of the primary qualities of Sp:r7, 
to make good his point. In plain truth, he puts the change upon 
us: he uſes thought, or actual thinking, for the faculty of thinking. 
It is this laſt, which is ęſential to the ſoul, and inſeparable from 
it: It is this laſt, which being a power, is fitly predicated of an 

Agent ; as extenſion, which is a property, is fitly predicated of a Pa- 

tient. It is this laft, which Locke underftood to be the primary 
| idea of a ſpirit or immaterial ſubſtance, when he ſaid that the notion 
of Spirit involves no more difficulty nor obſcurity in it than that of body: 
And it is this laſt, of which it may be truly ſaid, that we cannot 
cConceive the ſoul or ſpirit to exiſt ſeparately from, or excluſively of it, 5 
2. His Lordſhip owns, that it is above humanity to comprehend that 


virtue, whatever it be, whereby one Being acts upon another, and 


becomes a cauſe, 4 Whatever Knowledge (ſays he) we acquire of 
apparent cauſes, we can acquire none of real caſualily.: by which, 


1 that force, that power, that virtue, whatever it be, by 


„ which one Being Acrs on another, and becomes a cauſe. We 
% may call this by different names, according to the different effects 8 
« of it; but to know it in its firſt principles, to know the nature 
of it, would be 10 know as God himſelf. knows, and therefore this 
«© will be always unknown to us in cauſes that ſeem to be moſt under 
% our inſpedtion, as w_ as in thoſe that are the moſt remote from 
« it &.“ a | | 
- Would you Weener now, that it was but juſt before, in this 
very Eſay, that for want of this knowledge (which yet to affect 
even in cauſes that ſeem to be moſt under our inſpection, would be to 


affect knowing as God bimſelf knows) he denies the Sour. to be a 


ſubſtance diſtin& from body. They (fays we who hold the * 


* vol. iii. p. 551. 
1 « potheſix 
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« potheſis of two diſtin& ſubſtances Mus EXPLAIN in ſome tole- 


ce rable manner, which they have not yet done, the union and MUTUAL | 
C ACTION ON ONE ANOTHER, of unextended and extended Beings, 
* or elſe deny the abſolute exiſtence of any thing extrinſical to the 
„ mind *. That is, thoſe who hold the hypotheſis of two diſ- 
tin& Subſtances muſt either do that which he holds no Being but 
the Omniſcient can do; or they muſt run mad; or (which I think 
18 ſomething worſe) OP muſt — themſelves 1 to his — 8 


1 5 direction. 


He employs the ſame arms to G INSPIRATION 3 and with 


the fame advantage. The Notion of Inſbiration is idle and viſionary, 
| becauſe He has no more conception of this ſuppoſed ACTION of the 


& djvine, on the human mind, than he has of the inſpiration by 


„ which the Holy Ghoſt proceeds from the Father and Son, ac- 

4 cording to the deciſion of the council of Florence.“ That is, he 
rejects Tnſpiration becauſe he does not comprehend that virtue by 

_ which one Being afts upon another, and becomes a Cauſe ; — he 
owns none but God can comprehend it. 


But his argument againſt the exjftence of the Sour, and the realty 


7 of: INSPIRATION, is doubly faulty. For, as it is the height of 
extravagance to reject. a revealed truth, becauſe the propoſition in 
which it is contained is unaccompanied with that explanation of 
the cauſe, of which our faculties are INCAPABLE ; ſo is it no ſmall 
degree of unreaſonableneſs and folly to reject ſuch truth, becauſe the 
propoſition in which it is contained 18 unaccompanied with that ex- 
I nes of which our faculties are CAPABLE, 


3. His Lordſhip endeavours to ſhew, that a future State was not 


Y the Sandtion of the Law or Religion of Nature, And thus he ſets : 
1 about it. * Sanctions muſt be contained in the Law to which they 
L belong; they muſt be a part of it. In their promulgation, they 


% muſt precede, as the Law does, neceſſarily, all acts of obedience, 


or diſobedience to it—they muſt be as public — Theſe conditions 


Vol. iii. p. $21, 522. 


«arp 
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«are eſſential, there can be no ſanction without them. And 
« therefore the rewards of a future State, which have not theſe con- 
editions, are no ſanctions of the natural Law. Reaſon and expe- 
& rience, that taught men this Law, ſhewed them the ſanctions 
& of it. But neither of them pointed out hee. Have we any 
grounds to believe, that they were known to the antediluvian 
« World? Do they ſtand at the head or tail of the $EVEN PRECEPTS | 
* GIVEN TO THE SoNs OF Noan? Were das much as men- 
& tioned by Moses * ?““ 5 
Can you forbear laughing? Had he found a future flate | in the 
ſeven precepts of Noah, or in the books of Moſes, be aſſured he would 
Have employed this lucky circumſtance to prove, that a future ate 
was not the Sanction of the Law of Nature, but of a poſitive Law, 
or of a pretended Revelation, only. For in the beginning of this 
very ſection, he has attempted to prove it was the ſanction of poſi- 
tive Law, from its being found in the GospEL. God (ſays he) . 
has given a Law, the Law of Nature and Reaſon, to all his hu- 
% man Creatures: the SANCTIONs of it are a NATURAL TENDENCY | 
4 of virtue to the happineſs, and vice to the miſery, of mankind— 
2m They are imperfet—To ſupply the imperfection Revelation pre- 
| & tends that] there muſt be neceſſarily ſome FURTHER SANCTIONS 
„of this Law, and theſe are the rewards and puniſhments reſerved | 
4 to a FUTURE STATE, Here is ample room for reflexions 4.” — 
In truth there is: but as they would make ſo little for the credit of 
his Lordſhip's learning, his followers will not be offended with me 


3 for not purſuing them. | 
4. He tells us, that the worſhip of the one true God Was not the 8 


firſt Religious Worſhip.—The BIBLE ſays it was. No matter for 
that. The BIBLE is a farrago of inconſiſtencies 1. Methuſalem 
4 fy both Adam and Noah, to both of whom God revealed him- 
4 ſelf in his Unity. Shem, the Son of Noah, lived even to the 

days of Abraham. Need I ſtay to ſhew. How IMPOSSIBLE it is for 


5 * Vol. v. p. $12; 513, + Vol. vc p. $11; $12 FE ou 7x: Val, iv. p. 19. 
5 EY e e any. 
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any man IN HIS SENSES to believe that a tradition derived from 
“% God himſclf, through ſo few generations, was loſt amongſt the 
« greateſt part of mankind ; or that Polytheiſm and Idolatry were 
* eſtabliſhed on the ruins of it in the days of Serug, before thoſe 
e of Abraham, and ſo ſoon after the Deluge? I ſhould think it 
& IMPOSSIBLE even for the Jews themſelves to ſwallow ſo many 
« fables and ſo many anachroniſms. Since the unity of God was 
not univerſally taught in thoſe early days, it was not ſo revealed, 


" 


"46 mer preſerved in the manner aſſumed &. 8 This account, there- 
fore, he tells us, is INCONSISTENT with itſelf +. Now the utmoſt 


that Prejudice in its ſenſes can make of it is an IMPROBABILITY : . 


and this improbability, his Lordſhip himſelf, but two pages after- 
wards, is ſo good to remove. He delivers it as a general Truth, that 


the Vulgar EASILY embrace Polytheiſm and Idolatry, even arTER | 


the true doctrine of the divine unity has been taught and re- 

„ ceived ; as we may learn from the example of the 1/raelizes : and 

« ſuperſtitions GROW APACE, AND SPREAD WIDE, Where Chriſt; 
a aniiy has been eſtabliſhed and is DAILY Fa as we may = 
4 learn from the example of the Roman Churches 1.“ 


Now, Sir, I argue thus, If amongſt the Iſraelites, Maite and 


I Superſtition ſo eaſily, fo frequently, and ſo inſtantaneouſly ſucceeded, 


to the worſhip of the true God, and needed ſuch ſevere puniſh- 
ments to bring men back again to reaſon, in a place where many 
extraordinary helps were provided to keep them in their duty; and 


if, amongſt Chri/tians, Idolatry and Superſtition grow apace and 


| ſpread wide where the true doctrine of the unily is daily taught; how 


can we wonder that, in the few generations from Adam to Serug, 
Polytheiſm and Idolatry ſhould eab/;/h themſelves on the ruins of the 
Dnity; as this happened in an Age, where we hear of no other 
proviſion for the Truth than the Jong lives of the Patriarchs; and 
Mathuſalem's ſeeing both Adam and Noah ? If You deny this to have 


been the caſe of Fews and Chriſtians, his Lordſhip tells you, You are 


* Vol. iv. p. 20. + Vol. iv. p. 19. J Vol. iv. p. 22. 
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out of your ſenſes : If you own this to have been the caſe of the Ante- 
diluvians, You are out of your ſenſes ſtill, What is to be done ? 
There is but one way; which is, ſubſcribing to his Lordſhip's un- 
erring Wiſdom. 

But I have ſomething more to ſay of this pretended 1NCON$18- 
TENCY.—Can any man in his ſenſes believe that a Tradition, derived 
from God himfelf, ſhould be tft in fo few generations, and ſo ſoon after 
the Deluge? How few, and how ſoon, I beſeech your Lordſhip ? 
IJ am not captious : 1 have a ſpecial reaſon for aſking, The Chro- 
| nology of this period is not uniform or conſtant ; there is a wide dif- 
ference in the ſeveral Bible-accounts : ſo that I ſuſpe& foul play as 
well as inaccuracy, in your thus putting us off with the vague rec · 
koning of, ſo few, and, ſo ſoon. 

To be plain, though the HEBREW Copy inake it no more than 5 
three hundred years from the Deluge to Abraham; yet the SEPTUA- 
' GINT, and Joskrhus, reckon about a 7houſand « time more than 


fufficient to fink he greatg part of Mankind into Idvlatry and Poly- 


theiſm, ſo early as the days of Serug. And here lies the difficulty: 
the beſt Chronologers agree in preferring the Septuagint and Foſe- 
| phus, to the Hebrew Copy—Bur J forget myſelf: His Lordſhip has. 
a thorough contempt for the whole buſineſs of the Learned lives 
„ of SCALIGER, BochART, PETAVIUs, USHER, and MarsnamM ** 
to whom (he ſays) the whole tribe of ſcholars bow with reverence, 
and conſequently he muſt have the ſame contempt for CHRONO- 
Lo; which, indeed, he has ſhewn on more occaſions than one; 
but never to ſo much advantage, as where he ſcems to have — 
poſed that Livy and TAcirus flouriſhed before ViaciL #:. : 
But this by the way only. My buſineſs with his n a 
preſent lies in another quarter. For, having, in his attempt to | 
ſhew that the worſhip of the one true God was not the firſt religious - 

: werihipe thrown the BiBLE out of the account, he goes on in this 


* Vol. ii, p. 261 263% | 
+ See Dr. New ro's learned and 0 judicious Diſſertations on fe Prophecies, P. 33. 
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manner: If the inconſſſtency of this account makes us reject it, we 
& ſhall find leſs reaſon to believe, on the Authority of prophane tra- 
& ditions, that the unity oF GoD WAS THE PRIMITIVE FAITH of 


© mankind. Revelations to the Father and to the Reſtorer of the 
„ hole human race might have eftabliſhed this Faith univerſally : 
but without Revelation it could not be that of any one people, till 
i Obſervation and meditation—till a full and vigorous exerciſe of 


e Reaſon made it ſuch *.” The reaſoning is truly admirable. The 


ſuppoſed Fact, as we find it in ANTIQUITY, ſtands thus. The BiBLE 


tells us, that the worſhip of the true God was the firſt religious 


worſhip: GENERAL, TRADITION ſays the ſame. Between theſe | 
two Teſtimonies there is a natural and ſtrong connection; the Tra- 
dition appearing to riſe out of the truth of the Written word; for, ; 
as his Lordſhip well obſerves, nothing but a Revelation could eſtabliſh 
this Faith univerſally, not even among fl one people, till obſervation and 
meditation had made it familiar to them. Here you have the Fact 
proved in the ſtrongeſt manner a Fact can be proved ; by the con- 
currence of two Witneſſes, coming from different quarters, and 
ſtrangers to each other 8 evidence; which yet not only agree, but 
mutually ſupport one another. What would you more? — Hold a 
little, ſays his Lordſhip. This boaſted connection is not real, but 
imaginary : ſacred Hiſtory concerning a Revelation is not to be be- 
lieved, becauſe incon ſiſtent: prophane Tradition is not to be believed, 
becauſe without Revelation the unity of God could not be the firſt 
faith of any one people. Thus ſtands his Lordſhip's reaſoning, or 
thus, at leaſt, it would ſtand, had he urged it to the beſt advan- 
tage. And to this, I reply, firſt, that his Lordſhip, in calling the 
Bible account nconſiftent, is guilty of an abuſe of words: that, all 
which his own premiſſes infer is only an improbability; and this 
improbability likewiſe, he himſelf fairly contradicts and confutes. | 
| Secondly, He infers inconſequentially in ſuppoſing that from the 
inconſiſtency of a certain relation concerning revelation, there never 


my : * Vol. iv. p. 20. is 
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was any revelation at all. But though this be no proof that reve- 
lation WAS Nor, yet an univerſal Tradition that the primitive faith 
was the doctrine of the unihy (which doctrine, in his Lordſhip's 
| reckoning, could come in no other way than by Revelation) may be 

a very good proof that 11 was. , But I go farther, and, in defence 
of the Bible-account, obſerve; That, if what he ſays be true, that 
obſervation and. meditation, and a full and VIgorous exerciſe of reaſon, 
are neceflary for the gaining the knowledge of the unity in a 
natural way, and that theſe qualities are long a coming, then it is 


highly probable, that the want of this her vation and meditation, 


when the unity was revealed to the firſt Man, might have been the 
occaſion of the ſpeedy loſs of it. He expreſſly tells us, that this 
Truth has been ſubje& to as ſudden revolutions, in the times of 
Fudaiſm and Popery, when men were in full poſſeſſion of it, with 
all their obſervation, meditation, and vigorous exerciſe of reaſon, at 
the height; and twenty other advantages to boot. 
But his Lordſhip 8 general management of this queſtion, of the 5 
FIRST RELIGIOUS WORSHIP, ſhould not be overlooked, though =: 
belong properly to another Head. He diſcuſſes the point at large, 
in two ſeveral D. iſertatians : each of which is ſo well qualified, and 
ſo fitly accommodated to the orher, that the ſecond is a complete 


Confutation of the firſt, | How this came about, 1s not unworthy 


the Reader's notice. His Lordſhip does things! in order. He had 
it firſt of all in his purpoſe to diſcredit the Moſaic account of the 
Creation: And Mosss repreſenting the worſhip of the true God as 
the original Religion, he ſet himſelf to prove that Moſes was both 
a fool and a lar. Soon after, he had another Prophet to bring 
into contempt, the Prophet Is AT An, who informs us, that the Jews 
were the only nation under heaven which had the worſhip of the one 
God. A truth which EusERBTUs has taken upon his word *, His Lord- 
ſhip will ſhew that neither do they deſerve any credit. And then 
he ranſacks all the dark corners, not of Antiquity, but of thoſe 


* See Divine Legat, Vol. i. Part i. 5. 165. (Ed. 4to, vol. 1, p. 192, 499 
Vol. VI. 5 42 5 Moderns 
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Moderns who have rendered Antiquity ſtill darker: in which he 
ſucceeds ſo well, as to perſuade himſelf that the World, many ages 
before the foundation of the Jewiſh Republic, had the knowledge 
of the one God; nay, that there was no time fo early in which the 
one God was unknown. In a word, he overturns, as we ſaid, and 
very completely too, every thing he had written on the ſame 


ſubject, in the other Differtation, againſt Moss. But as all 


this is directly levelled at the Author of The Divine Legation, 1 


leave that Writer to do his own I juſtice as he ſhall find 


himſelf able. 
5. In the mean time, I tails to give you one of his Lead: 


Hbalmary arguments againſt REVELATION. 


Can he be leſs than MAD who: boaſts a REVELATION- faperadded 


"a RR asOx, to ſupply the defects of it, and who ſuperadds RRA- 
* N To REVELATION to ſupply. the defects of this too, at the 


« ſame time ? Tuts 1s MADNESS, OR THERE 18 No SUCH. THING 


* {NCIDENT TO OUR NATURE * 


Now as every man, who believes Raver.arion, was in theſe þ 


circumſtances, his Lordſhip (and reaſon good) concluded the MAn- 
NEss to be wniver/al; and none but himſelf in his ſenſes; and 
| ſtanding thus alone he has thought proper to give us frequent no- 
| tice of this extraordinary caſe +, Inſanire me aiunt, ultro cum ipſi in- 


ſaniant. But if he will needs reduce us to this ſad alternative, I 


fhall make no ſcruple to vindicate our common nature, be it never . 
fo much at his Lordſhip's expence. For, as to the body of man- 


kind, who © hold that Revelation was ſuperadded to Reaſon, to 


-" ſupply the defects of Reaſon; and that Reaſon was at the ſame 
6 time ſuperadded to Revelation, to ſupply the defects of Revelation; 
1 am fo far from ſeeing in them any of thoſe unfavourable ſymp- 
toms, his Lordfhip ſpeaks of, that 1 think, whoever had done others . 
wiſe, had deſerved (at leaſt, on the principles of his Lordſhip's = 
ng Juſtice) to be ſent to Bedlam. Indeed ſome, for ſo doing, f 


* Vol, iu. p. 172. 5 e | + Vol, iv. p. 346, 355. 377. 
eee —.— have 
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have been actually ſent thither. For what, for the moſt part, are 
the religious inhabitants of that place, but ſuch, who, having ſu- 
peradded Revelation to ſupply the defects of Reaſon, wouLD NO 
SUPERADD REASON to ſupply the defects of Revelation; but were 
for making the Laws of the Goſpel the ſole rule of all civil as well as 
of all religious meaſures : in other words, ſuch as were grown out- 
rageouſly FANATICAL, 
Let us conſider how the caſe truly ſands. The Kallioaitt, his 
Lordſhip ſays, boaſts, that Revelation was ſaperadded 10 Reaſon, to 


ſupply the dgfects of Reaſon. Very well. Reaſon then is the founda- DE 
tion, and Revelation the Superſtructure. Revelation meddles not with 


the work of Reaſon, but ſupplies us with new Truths, where 


Reaſon ſtops ſhort. And why was this done? For the ſake of an 


ADEQUATE RULE or Li RE. Is Reaſon alone this rule ?—Then 
the ſuperſtructure of Revelation was not wanted. Is Revelation 

alone the rule ?—Then Reaſon was built upon to no purpoſe, The 
| ADEQUATE RULE therefore is compoſed of BoTH. But if ſo, When 


57 Revelation has been added to Reaſon to ſupply the wants of Rea- 


ſion, muſt not Reaſon be added to Revelation to ſupply the wants ED 
of Revelation? Muſt not two things, thus related, be mutually 5 
applied to the ald of one another's inſufficiencies? | Reaſon . 


Baſe; Revelation is the Upper- building. It is owned, the Upper- 
| building is neceſſary to perſect the Baſe : Muſt it not be owned, 
that the Baſe is as neceſſary to bear the Upper-building ? 
Baut, (what is more) it is the GosPEL itſelf, and not art; ein : 
| Theology, as his Lordſhip pretends, which gives us this direction. 


For the Goſpel being to ſerve (as is confeſſed) for a ſuperaddition to 


the firſt building of Natural Religion, it delivers no complete ſyſtem 


of moral Law (for which it is ſo often reproached by his Lordlhip), 85 


| becauſe the general parts of that ſyſtem are to be found in Natural 5 


Religion. To ſupply this defe&, if it be one, St. Paul has pointed 


cout an expedient; the ſtudy of na/ural Religion ; from, whence, rot. 
1 gether with the e ſuch a complete ſyltem may be collected. 


+ 2. 2 1 Finally, 
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„ Finally, Brethren, whatſoever things are true, whatſoever things 
& are honeſt, whatſoever things are juſt; whatſoever things are pure, 
+ whatſoever things are lovely, whatſoever things are of good re- 
port; if there be any virtue, if there be any praiſe, think on theſe 
things *.“ This then is the Scheme of TRUE CHRISTIANITY. 
It ſuperadds Revelation to Reaſon, to ſupply the defetts of it ; and ſuper- 
adds Reaſon to Revelation, to ſupply the defects of this too at the ſame 
time, And can any thing be more rational than ſuch a ſcheme? 
Indeed, was REVELATION only a REPUBLICATION OF THE RE- 
| LIG10N of NATURE, his Lordſhip's charge, though extravagantly 
urged, would appear to have ſome foundation. For then Revela- 
tion muſt be ſuppoſed to be the Religion of Nature, reſtored and 
perfected: and then to recur back to Natural Religion to rectify 
Revelation, after Revelation had been introduced to rectify Natural 
Religion, would have, though none of the marks of madneſs, 

which conſiſts in arguing conſequentially from ſaſſe principles, yet 
great ſymptoms of fo//y, which conſiſts in arguing like his Lord- 

ſhip, from the true. But he owns Chriſtianity to be founded on 


the Principle of REDEMPTION. | Indeed he is as variable in this, as 


in moſt other points, and as often repreſents it to be a republication 
f of the Religion of Nature: When he chuſes to employ the gentler 
- method of extirpation, the explaining it away, it is then a republi- 

cation: when, the rougher and directer method of expoſing it to con- 

zempt, it is then founded in the doctrine of Redemption. Therefore, 
as We have all along made the beſt of his Contradictions, een let 
Hlim do the fame; for it ſeems not fits" he ſhould be e of 

any advantages of his own procuring. 
Let us ſet his Lordſhip's argument i in another light; and turn 
from his Philoſophic to his Legiſlative Character; and ſuppoſe him 


to reaſon thus, (for change but the terms, and the reaſoning will - 


bold juſt as well in civil as in 7heologic matters). 4 Can he be leſs 
$6 than mad who boaſts a em of croll Laws ſuperadded to the na- 


* Phil. iv. 8. 


4 tural, 
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64 tural, to ſupply thin. defects of it; and who ſuperadds the na- 
« gural to the civil, to ſupply the defects of this too, at the ſame 
« time? Now look, what figure the Politician would make, wo 
ſhould thus inſtruct his Pupils, even ſuch does our noble Theolo- 
gian niake in dictating to all Mankind. | 
Amongſt the numerous abſurdities in this famous argument, I 
hon? t know if it be worth while to take notice of one in the expreſ- 
fron; for as it. ſeems not to be committed with deſign, it hardly 
deſerves the name of a ſophiſm; and that is, the repetition of the 
word s8UPERADDsS ; for though Revelation may be ſuperadded to 
Reaſon, yet Reaſon can never be ſaid to be ſuperadded to Revela- 
tion, how cloſely ſoever it may be joined with it; | becauſe the 
two ſyſtems can never become top and bottom in their turns, after 
it has been owned that on is the Foundation, and the Other, the 


I pan uv. 


6. Another of his Lordſhip! s general aalen. to bal, is 5 
25 follows: | 
« Tt is not, in any drones, ſo agreeable: to the notions of invite 
5 4 « lou that God ſhould: deal. out his Revelations BY PARCELS, 


N % inſtead of making a ſyſtem of moral Law, when he created mor! 


= agents, that might anſwer his WHOLE purpoſe, in all circum- 
4 ſtances of time, place, and perſons; Jus As HE MADE a phyſical 


„ ſyſtem of n. for the other part, the inanimate part of his 


« Creation 3. 
Now with his Tr OE a 1 1 am bold to think the 
contrary the more probable; and that too, on thoſe very principles po 
of Analogy, which his Lordſhip employs, to prove it leſs ſo. He 
argues againſt the likelihood of God's giving the moral Law IN 
PARCELS, becauſe the Phyfical Law Was given Ar oN ck. This 


55 plainly proceeds on a ſuppoſition that the nature of the two Glems 


is the ſame; and that there is the like conſtancy and regularity in 
the Moral as in the Phyſical; or the like irregularity in the Phy- 
= cal as in the Moral; For unleſs there be the ſame tendency to 


IM Vol, p- 544» 


order, 
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order, or to diſorder, in two general ſyſtems, the means of govern- 


ing them can hardly be the ſame. But in theſe two ſyſtems, obe- 
dience to their reſpective Laws is far unlike; Paſive MATTER 


(the ſubje& of the phyfical) obeys," with ſmall irregularities, the 


Laws impreſſed upon it by its Creator; but an active MIND (the 


| ſubject of the moral is perpetually deviating from that rule of right 
which the Governor of the world preſcribed for its obſervance. 


The method therefore of governing in the two Syſtems muſt needs, 


according 1 to all our ideas of wiſdom, be very different. And this 
difference, which our ſenſes tell us has been obſerved, is that which 
natural reaſon teaches us to conclude, ſhould be obſerved ; namely, 
to a phyſical ſyſtem (whoſe ſubject would conſtantly and invariably . 
obey) a Law given AT ONCE : and to a moral ſyſtem (whoſe ſubject 
inclined it to frequent deviations) a Law given IN PARCELs ; which 
might, from time to time, reform the diſorders as they aroſe. 


But the folly, in thus embarraſſing ourſelves about the fit ordi- 


nance of God's diſpenſations, has its ſource in a MADNEss that 
his Lordſhip perhaps leaſt ſuſpected, and which yet he was moſt 
1 concerned to guard againft ; the madneſs of ſuppoſing, that Eternal 


Wiſdom needed the aid of our contrivance to make b as they 5 : 
ſhould be. 


01 tell te my Mee with ſome of his Lordſhip 8 We 


porticular. objections to the BIBLE. 


Speaking of the civil puniſhment of Idolatry, under the Jewiſh 


Theocracy, he ſays, „God himſelf was the LEGITSLATOR. The 
« Citizens, therefore, of that commonwealth, Who apoſtatized, 
were proceeded againſt as traytors and rebels, guilty of no leſs 
than high-treaſon, Let it be ſo. The objections of injuſtice and 
* cruelty to thoſe Laws will remain in their full force, and be of more 
weight to prove them HUMAN, than all theſe hypotheſes to 
* prove them divine, God was KING, and idolatry was no leſs 
„ than high treaſon ; no objection therefore can lye againſt the 


90 Puniſhment of it. None certainly, but every objection to the 
„ MANNER 
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« MANNER and DEGREE in which this puniſhment was to be in- 
« flicted, ſtands good *. 
Here his Lordſhip, to make dans, as it were, for his frequent 
denial of the truth, without underſtanding the queſtion, has for once 
ventured to agree io it, upon the ſame terms. It had been ſaid, 
„ that as God was KING of the Jews, idolatry was high treaſon.” 
To this, his Lordſhip condeſcends. But to ſhew us how well he 
_ underſtood the principle on which it ſtands, he affirms that God's 
being their LEGISLATOR made Idolatry high treaſon. As if the 
barely giving Laws to a people conferred the MAGISTRACY on the 
Giver : or as if there could be high treaſon againſt any but the Ma- 
GISTRATE. But you ſhall ſee more of his talent for Pa1Losoenic 
Pol. 1710s, if it fall in my way (as perhaps it will) to ſpeak of 
his abilities in his own trade. It is his reaſoning on the ſubject, 
not his general knowledge of the caſe (things rarely to be found to- 
_ gether i in his Lordſhip's Eſſays) that I now propoſe to examine. 
You obſerve then, he owns Idolatry, in Judea, to be high Trea- 


ſeon; and the Puniſhment of it (which is every where capital} to 


be juſt. But the manner and degree of that puniſhment he pronoun: 
ces, both unjuſt and cruel, Was this like a philoſophic Legiſlator! — — 
When the queſtion 1 18 of the juſtice or injuſtice of a public Law, 5 


every man of common ſenſe, and endowed with the inſtinctive 15 


| knowledge of right and wrong, may paſs a true judgment on it; 
| becauſe it ſtands on the unalterable nature of things; in human 
Laws, on the relation between Magiſtrate and Subject; in divine 


Laws, on the relation between God and man; and in a Syſtem of 


Laws, like the Moſaic, both on one and the other, in conjunction. 
Now his Lordſhip, in paſſing judgment on the caſe upon theſe 
principles, pronounces the Law againſt Idolatry to be right and 
equitable. What can be more honourable for this part of the 
Jewiſh Syſtem ? ? Itis Lord Bolingbroke who decrees in favour of 
it; and 1s here aided, which he rarely is, by the plaineſt and 


* Vol, v. p. 193. 


cleareſt 


bei? [ 4 
* 


mW 1 en 


cleareſt principles of common ſenſe, Hold, ſays his Lordſhip; 
take this along with you, Though no objection can lie againſt the 


PUNISHMENT, yet every objection lies nx the MANNER and DE- 
REE of it. 


Let us ſee then whether this ſands ** the ſame une: and 


clear principles with the other. 12 


To judge truly of the manner and tres of a renden Jap- 


prehend, more is required than to judge of the puniſhment itſelf. 
It requires an intimate acquaintance with the People to whom this 
Law egainſt idolatry was given; a knowledge of their manners, 
tempers, diſpoſitions, prejudices, and ſituation; in a word, of a 


thouſand other circumſtances, which none but the Lawgiver him- 


jelf could perfectly underſtand; certainly, not this Politician of 


Yeſterday. So that, it appears, the juſtice or injuſtice of the manner 


and degree of a puniſhment is not determinable on thoſe ſimple and 
obvious Principles which ſhew the juſtice or injuſtice of the puni/h- 
ment itſelf, but on other conſiderations which determine of right 
1 85 and wrong from many ſhifting circumſtances; from the degree of 
temptation in the Object; from the degree of prejudice in the Sub- 
. Propenſi ty to the Crime; of malignity to the Syſtem ; and 
from other various connexions, of which only Thoſe who are perfect 
in the knowledge of antient Manners in general, and of the Jewiſh 
People's in particular, can form any reaſonable ideas. 
This is enough to ſhew the folly of cavilling at the manner and 
degree of the puniſhment of Idolatry, after the puniſhment itſelf is 
allowed to be juſt and right. But this is not all; the very allow- 
ance of the puniſhment implies a preſumption in favour of the man- 
ner and degree. The Puniſhment of Idolatry, a puniſhment which 
«could take place in no ſyſtem of Government but the Moſaic, is, 
when examined on plain and clear principles, found to be juſt: 
admit now, the manner and degree of it to be doubtful for want 
of knowledge ſufficient to ſhew us the necefity, and conſequently 
the juſtice of them. Is it not fair to infer, that the Lawgiver, 


Who 
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who ſo wiſely and equitably obſerved the. rule of juſtice in the pu- 
niſhment itſelf, obſerved it likewiſe in the manner and degree of the 
puniſhment? 
This, as to the general meaning, of the manner and degree of a 
Puniſhment. But, if I be not miſtaken, this manner and degree 
here inſiſted on have a peculiar reference to his Lordſhip's own 
Syſtem of divinity and politics. I ſuppoſe, his principal objection 
to the manner might ariſe from the puniſhment's being inflicted by 
the civil juſtice of the ſtate, and not by the immediate hand of God. 
But he ſhould have conſidered, that the Law all along diſtin- 
guiſhes between the crimes capable of legal conviction, and ſuch as 
were inſcrutable to all but Omniſcience. The latter God reſerves 
for his own Inquiſition * : But the crime in queſtion was an overt- 
ct of idolatrous worſhip, and therefore came reaſonably and equi= 
tably before the Civil Tribunal. His cavil at the degree comes 
next to be conſidered. Its being ſimply cariTArL was not, I be- 
lieve, that for which his Lordſhip imputed injuſtice and cruelty to it. 


MES The being attended with CoNFISCATION, as in the caſe of Naboth, | 


was what ſeems principally to have incurred his diſpleaſure. But 
in a caſe, where his Lordſhip was perſonally prejudiced, he ſhould 
have miſtruſted his own Judgment ; he ſhould have examined the 
force of thoſe arguments, by which a great Lawyer had lately 
evinced, that forfeiture for high treaſm is perfectly juſt and equitable. 
8. The noble Lord, haranguing on the conditions of Hiftorical 
Authenticity, delivers this, for one of the chief, That the facts, 


1 6: the principal Facts at leaſt, be confirmed by COLLATERAL „ 
& TIMONY. By collateral teſtimony (fays he) I mean the teſti- 


0 © mony of thoſe who had no common intereſt of Countr 77 of Re- 
oo ligion, or of Profeſſion, to diſguiſe or falſify the truth 4.” 38 
This condition of hitorical Authenticity will be eaſily agreed to Ty 


as well as his definition of collateral teſtimony : And the quotations . 


of Joszrnvs and Eusrprus, from n. Fei Chal- 5 


4 * See Div. Legat. 2 | + Vol. iii. p · 261. | 
Vor. VI. = Du 
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deans, and Greeks, will without doubt be urged by the defenders 
of Religion, as such collateral teſtimony, where the witnefles had no 
common intereſt of Country, of Religion, or of Profeſſion, to diſguiſe or 
 Jalfify the truth. Pardon me, ſays his Lordſhip, © Joszenvs in- 
I deed attempts to ſapport his hiſtory [the Bible] by collateral teſ- 
* timonies, thoſe of Egyptians, Phenicians, Chaldeans, and even 
« Greeks, But theſe teſtimonies, were they never fo full to his 
% purpoſe, would CEASE To BE COLLATERAL teſtimonies, by CoM- 
ING THROUGH HIM, who had a common intereſt of Country and 7 
6; « Religion to diſguiſe and to falfify the truth &.“ 

This ſeems a little hard, that, when our advantages of defence 
are, in his Lordſhip's opinion, ſo rare, the few we have ſhould be 
loſt the very moment they are gained. Joskrhus has no ſooner 
ſeized this important mark of bjtorical authenticity, but it flips. 
through his fingers as he 1s urging it: and, what is ſtill more ex- 

traordinary, BECAUSE he urges it. The Book of hi ife and the Seat of ü 
lle, it ſeems, have this property in common 


Like following LisE through Creatures you: aide, 
« You loſe it in the moment you detec.” - - 


” 


For, as Tully well obſerves, all hana 1 are given to change. 
„Corpora noſtra non novimus. * Itaque Medici ipſi, quorum ; 

e jntererat ea noſſe, aparuerunt ut viderentur: nec eo tamen aiunt 

„ EMPIRICI notiora eſſe illa, quis polls fieri ut patefacta et detecta, 

«© MUTENTUR.” 
But to canvas this 8 reaſoning a little cloſer ; Let us 
make a ſuppoſition, or rather, let us lay down a fact, that Arrox, 
xc his Lordſhip, had inſiſted on this very condition of hiſtorical au- 

thenticity ; ; and that Josxphus, who defended the Bible againſt his. 
cavils, took him at his word, and agreed to put the iflue of the 
debate on that circumſtance ; and thereupon produced the teſtimony. 

of Egyptians, Phenicians, Chaldeans, and « even Greeks, to ſu Ipport 


* Val.i Fe p. 281. 


the 
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the ſacred Story. Thus far, his Lordſhip will allow, matters went 
glibly on, and the argument had its proper efficacy. Joskyhus 
quoted from the Works of Pagan writers, tranſmitted to him 


through the hands of Pagan readers; and being engaged with a 


 clear-ſighted Adverſary, without doubt, quoted fairly. The Mo- 


rical authenticity of the BiBLE therefore was eſtabliſhed on the terms 
his Adverſary required. How then comes it to paſs, that an argu- 
ment which was once concluſive, has now loſt its force? What 
was truth in that Age muſt be allowed to be truth in this; or not 
only the Authenticity, but the very being of Hiſtory will become 


precarious. Do theſe pagan teſtimonies, in running through the 


channel of Joskenus, become polluted, as ſoon as the original Books 
ceaſe to exiſt? No, ſays his Lordſhip ; but they may be ſiſpected. 
On what account, I pray? Could he prove that Josxyhus burnt 
them; or was aiding in their deſtruction; or had a fore-knowledge | 
of their loſs ; his Lordſhip might t! zen indeed have ſome reaſon to 
fu oſpefs. But to talk of ſuſpicion, merely becauſe Jozrenvs was 
intereſted that the quotation ſhould be to his purpole, is ſo vague a 


cavil, as ſhews the objector will never be at a loſs for an evaſion. 


Were the Originals ſtill in being, he would then ſuſpect that theſe : 
' paſſages had been foiſted in by ſome Jewiſh or Chriſtian Impoſtor; 
at leaſt, by ſome body or other, who had a common intereſt of Coun- 
1 of Religion, or of Profe Non, to diſeu iſe or falſiſy the truth, In 
ſhort, he would /u/pe&7 all the World looner than his own Fee to | 


impoſe upon us. 


To ſhew you, this i is (ad BE ng at cada nor in alles? con- 
5 ſider his Lordſhip's conduct where this collateral teſtimony is circum- 
ſtanced in the manner he himſelf requires. The defenders of Re- 


ligion ſay that the PENTATEvcn, which repreſents Moss as the 


| Leader and Legiſlator of the Iſraelites, is ſupported by that evidence . 
Which his Lordſhip calls collateral. What ſays his good Lordſhip | 
to this? * Be it fo, that the Iſraelites had a Leader and Legiſlator 

called Moſes i E proved by the conſent of For gn, whom I call 


53 VHF collateral 


7 
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& collateral Evidences. But ſurely it will not follow, that this man 
* CONVERSED WITH THE SUPREME BEING FACE TO FACE, which 
te theſe collateral Witneſſes do not affirm *.” Thus, you ſee, theſe 
collateral evidences will always be rejected, whether they tell their 
ſtory v/va voce, or whether their depoſitions be taken down by ſuch 
who avail themſelves of their Teſtimony.——But, hey do not ſay 
that this man cenverfed with the Supreme Being face to face. Would 
his Lordſhip have believed them, if they did? Why, no, ſays he, 
my faith goes no further than to civil facts; and I muſt needs 
reckon ſuch Tales amongſt the Miracles of the Greek and Roman 
Hiſtorians. Very well, my Lord. And does not this ſhew, that 
if the collateral evidence ſpeak but to Moſes's Legiſlation. and civil 
rule, they ſpeak to every thing they are called for, in ſupport of 
| Scripture againſt ſuch Writers as your Lordſhip. To. illuſtrate the 
caſe: It is doubted, for inſtance, whether Livy gives us a true acs 
count of ſuch ar ſuch a Campaign between Hannibal. and the Ro- 
man Generals. Polybius, Plutarch, and Appian, being Greeks, are 
produced as collateral evidences ; but they ſpeak not a word of thoſe 2 
Pirodigies which the Roman Hiſtorian relates at large. | 
9. Bur his hate to Moss is immortal: Notwithſtanding all lis 
7 Lordſhip s pretended contempt of him, as a Legiſlator, it looks as 
if, in his heart, he thought him a very formidable Rival, Arch» 
biſhop T1LLOTSON had attempted to defend the Authenticity of © 
his writings, on this Poſtulatum, that the Unbeliever would only give 
the ſame credit to them which he gives 10 every civil Hiſtory. His 
| Lordſhip owns the demand to be reaſonable; and is willing to try 
his Brother Legiflator, on theſe terms. In order to this, he ob- i 
ſerves, That one condition of the Authenticity of any human ; 
« Hiſtory, and ſuch alone (ſays he) we are to conſider in this place, 
* 1s, that it contains nothing repugnant to the experience of mankind. 
6 Things repugnant to this experience are to be found in many that 
6 { paſs however for authentic ; in that of Livy, for inſtance : but 


* Vol, ii. p. 282. 
5 : MT then 
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ce then theſe incredible anecdotes ſtand by themſelves, as it were, 
* and the hiſtory may go on without them. But this is not the 
«&. caſe of the Pentateuch, nor of the other Books of the Old Teſta- 
« ment, Incredible anecdotes are not mentioned ſeldom and occa- 
&. « fionally i in them: Tye. wHOLE HISTORY IS FOUNDED ON SUCH, 
& it conſiſts of little elſe; and 1F 1T WERE NO A. HISTORY OF THEM, 
& IT WOULD BE A HISTORY OF NOTHING X.“ 

The Unbeliever's objection to the Authenticity of the Bible as a 
civil hiſtory, is, that it is full of Miracles: and, ſuppoſing the De- 


fender of Revelation ready to reply, S0 Agile! is the Hiſtory of 


Livy; and yet that does not deſtroy its credit; 3 his Lordſhip ob- 


viates the reply extremely well. There is an eſſential difference,“ 


(ſays he) © between the n anecdotes of MoszEs and of Livy. 


The Roman Hiſtorian's Miracles are detached pieces; they make 
«no part of «the ſubject, and are extraneous to it: But the Mira- 
„ cles of the Jewiſh Writer are intimately related to all the civil 
« affairs, and make a neceſſary and inſeparable part; the whole hiſ-. 
4 fory is founded on them. Take away Livy's miracles, and the 
train of civil events goes on juſt as well without them: Take 
66 away Mosss' s, and his hiſtory becomes a heap of confuſion, or, 


more properly, it is a hiſtory of nothing.” 


1 am proud. of any opportunity to acknowledge the eblinytions 
which Learning or Religion have to his Lordihip 1 only wiſh the 


occaſions had been more frequent. 


In a word, his Lordſhip's obſervation. on the un between. 
the MIRACLES in Mosss and in. Livy is ſolid and maſterly, And. 


this difference, let me obſerve, is a certain mark, though not of 


that civil authenticity which the good Archbiſhop' 8 argument re- 
quires, Vet of that diuine e which the SCRIPTURES: arrogate 


to themſelves. 


It 1s the ſpecious, but trite, objection of Inſidelity againſt the | 
Miracles recorded 1 in the Bible, that thoſe remote ages were full of ; 


1 vol. ili. P. 2 279. 
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prodigies and portents. Why then, ſays the Freethinkue, ſhould 
ce e believe the incredible anecdotes of Mosks, rather than thoſe 

« of Livy?” Fora very good reaſon, replies his Lordſhip, we find 
them in a hiſtory eſſentially different from that of Livy. Take 
away his miracles, together with all thoſe of the other Pagan Hiſ- 

torians, and the Story ſtands juſt as it did. But take away the 
BIBLE-MIRACLEs, and you reduce the civil part of the relation to a 
tate of inexplicable confuſion. 

Again, one of the leaſt hacknied, ad inden leaſt fatile br 
vations, I have ever heard urged againſt the Bible (and it has been 
urged to me), 1s the WANT OF A NECESSARY CONNEXION between 

the civil and the miraculous parts of that Hiſtory. Here again his 
Lordſhip comes in, in ſupport of Revelation, and ſays, that this 
neceſſary connexion 18 evident to all, for that nothing can be made of 
the civil part if you take . the miraculous. Which ſure 1 
Connexion of ſome ſtrength. 1 
Thus has his Lordſhip, before hs 1 was aware, in attempting 1 
deſtroy the civil authenticity of the Bible, ſupported its divine origi- 
nal. And this good, though undeſigned, ought however to be ac- 
knowledged. But you may think, perhaps, that a matter of this 
importance is not here ſufficiently developed. Without doubt, it 
is not. This is a long ſtory; and as I pretend to have ſupplied = 
this DESIDERATUM, The want of a connexion between the miraculous 
ond civil part of the facred Hi iftory, I ſhall refer you to the * f 
place, where it is to be founxc. 
In the mean time, give me leave to go on whh his Lordihipz 
and proceed to the propoſition itſelf, That the Miracles recorded in 
the BIBLE deftroy its credit as a civil hiſtory. Now this I apprehend 
to be a pure piece of chicane, Let us ſee how the matter ſtands 
between the Archbiſhop and his Lordſhip. Re. 

BELIEVERS ſay, the Bible-Hiſtory | is the hiſtory of a Diſpenſe- | 
tion really divine: UN BEL IE VERS fay, it is the hiſtory of one only 
: Projendes 5 and "ons to ae their afſertion, by ſhewing it 

0 - 
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to have the civil marks of fal ſehood and impoſture. Here the Arch- 
biſhop ſteps forward, and offers to try the authenticity of the Bible 
on the Standard of a civit HisroRy. Agreed, replies his Lord- 
ſhip; And what ſay you to MiracLEs? Say? Why, that Mi- 


racles are out of the queſtion ; and come into conſideration till the 


DIVINE authority be contended for. When we agreed to conſider 
the Bible as a civil biffory only, it was not for truth's, but for argu- 
ment's ſake. If we held the Writers of it to be mere civil Hiſto- 
rians, the miracles, recorded in it, might be fairly urged againſt 
us; and urged with advantage, if indeed there be that difference 


between them and Livy's, which is pretended. But we hold the 

Writers were indeed inſpired: and You, my Lord, have ſhewn us, 
by that difference, to juſtify the miraculous part, whenever their in- 

_ fpiration becomes a queſtion between us. In the mean time, ſick. 

to your point; and never fancy you can make our Divines the 

dupes of ſo pitiful a Sophiſin. You have drawn us (while we de- 
bate a particular queſtion with you) to exclude for argument” 8 ſake 


one of our principles *; and then urge againſt that queſtion, a 


racr , which ſtands, and is to be defended on the excluded prin- 
eiple; and ſo cannot be maintained while the principle remains 
excluded: Which is juſt as if, when you had perſuaded us to tye 
our hands, on promiſe that the queſtion ſhould be only about the 


; uſe of our feet, You ſhould object to us our inability of laying faſt 


hold MPO you. Your own words, my Lord, where you puſh this 
imaginary advantage, beſt detect the fraud and impoſture of your 
proceeding. The Old Teſtament (you ſay) 1 is founded in incre- 
« dibility. Almoſt every event contained in it is Incredible in 
4 its cauſes and conſequences; and I muſt except or reject the 
„ whole, as I ſaid juſt now. No one, EXCEPT HERE AND THERE 
„„ A DIvINE, will preſume to fay, that the hiſtories of the Old Teſ- 
« tament are conformable to the experience of Mankind, and the na- 


. tural courſe of things.“ — Except here and there a Divine, do 


The divine authority of the Bible. 4 Miracles. 
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prodigies and portents. 4 Why then, ſays the Freethinker, ſhould 
de we believe the incredible anecdotes of Mosks, rather than thoſe 


of Livy ?” For a very good reaſon, replies his Lordſhip, we find 


them in a hiſtory eſſentially different from that of Livy. Take 
away His miracles, together with all thoſe of the other Pagan Hiſ- 
torians, and the Story ſtands juſt as it did. But take away the 
BIBLE-MIRACLES, and you reduce the civil — of the relation to a 


ſtate of inexplicable confuſion. 


Again, one of the leaſt hacknied, and i556 leaſt fatile ar 
vations, I have ever heard urged againſt the Bible (and it has been 
urged to me), is the WANT or A NECESSARY CONNEXION between 


the civil and the miraculous parts of that Hiſtory, Here again his 
Lordſhip comes in, in ſupport of Revelation, and ſays, that this 
_ neceſſary connexion is evident to all, for that nothing can be made of 
the civil part if you take away the miraculous. Which W 18 a2 
connexion of ſome ſtrength. 


Thus has his Lordſhip, before he was aware, in \ empting to 
deſtroy the civil authenticity of the Bible, ſu pported its divine origi- 


nal. And this good, though undeſigned, ought however to be ac- 
5 knowledged. But you may think, perhaps, that a matter of this 
4 importance is not here ſufficiently developed. Without doubt, it 
is not. This is a long ſtory; and as I pretend to have ſupplied | 
this DESIDERATUM, The want of a connexion between the miraculous 
and civil part of the facred Hiſtory, 1 ſhall refer © to the proper 
| place, where it is to be found, 


In the mean time, give me leave to go on "wich: his Lordſhip ; 


and proceed to the propoſition itſelf, That the Miracles recorded in 
the BIBLE deftroy its credit as a civil hiſtory. Now this I apprehend 
to be a pure piece of chicane. Let us ſee how the matter Runds : 
8 between the Archbiſhop and his Lordſhip. 5 : 


 BzLifvERs ſay, the Bible- Hiſtory 1s the hiſtory af a D 


tion really divine: UNBELIEVERS ſay, it is the hiſtory of one only 
| pretended ; and endeavour to ſupport their aſſertion, by ſhewing it 


to 
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to have the civil marks of falſehood and impoſture. Here the Arch- 
biſhop ſteps forward, and offers to try the authenticity of the Bible 
on the Standard of a civit HisToRy. Agreed, replies his Lord- 
ſhip; And what ſay you to MiracLEs! p Fg ? Why, that Mi- 
racles are out of the queſtion ; and come into conſideration till the 
DIVINE authority be contended for. When we agreed to conſider 
the Bible as a civil biftory only, it was not for truth's, but for argu- 
ment's ſake. If we held the Writers of it to be mere civil Hiſto- 
rians, the miracles, recorded in it, might be fairly urged againſt 


us; and urged with advantage, if indeed there be that difference 


between them and Livy's, which is pretended. But we hold the 


Writers were indeed inſpired: and You, my Lord, have ſhewn us, 
by that difference, to juſtify the miraculous part, whenever their in- 


| fpiration becomes a queſtion between us. In the mean time, ſtick 


to your point; and never fancy you can make our Divines the 
daupes of ſo pitiful a Sophiſm. You have drawn us (while we de- 
bate a particular queſtion with you) to exclude for argument' 8 ſake 
one of our principles *; and then urge againſt that queſtion, a a 
FACT *. which ſtands, and i is to be defended on the excluded prin- 
ciple; and ſo cannot be maintained while the. principle remains 
excluded: Which is juſt as if, when you had perſuaded us to tye 


our hands, on promiſe that the queſtion ſhould be only about the 


uſe of our feet, You ſhould object to us our inability of laying faſt 
5 hold upon you. Your own words, my Lord, where you puſh this 
imaginary advantage, beſt detect the fraud and impoſture of your 
proceeding. The Old Teſtament (you ſay) i is founded in incre- 

„ dibility. Almoſt every event contained in it is incredible in 
its cauſes and conſequences ; and I muſt except or reject the 

LL whole, as I ſaid juſt now. No one, EXCEPT HERE AND THERE 
„A DIVINE, will preſume to ſay, that the hiſtories of the Old an” 
 « tament are conformable to the experience of Mankind, and the na- 55 


0 tural courſe of things.“ e here and there 4 2 Divine, do 


'T The dnine authority of the Bible, e ab, 
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you ſay? Nor they neither, I aſſure your Lordſhip. What they 
{ay is this, That every thing of a mere civil nature in the Old 


Teſtament has all the marks of civil authenticity. This is all they 
ſaid, and all they meant to ſay. And, on what good grounds they 


faid it,- give me leave to ſhew your Lordfhip a little more at large. 
The Bible tells us, the world was created in time; and that 


time at no immenſe diſtance, as ſeveral fabulous relations of Pagan 
Antiquity had pretended, —And does not the late inventionof Arts 
prove that the Bible ſays nothing but what appears very probable? 


It fays, the Earth was overflowed by a deluge of waters —And 


do not the contents of its ſurface demonſtrate that it has ſuffered 
this Cataſtrop¾me? 


The Bible ſays, * that the Founders of Cities were the inven- 


Tors of arts; and that the firſt civii Governments compoſed of ſmall 

Monar chies aroſe from the Domeſtic. And do not experience and 
the natural courſe of things ſupport ſo credible an anecdote? 
I be Pentateuch informs us, that the Iſraelites, after a long abode 
in Egypt, went out as a great People, and in a hoſtile manner, to 
ſeek new habitations.— And of this, have we not both external and 
internal evidence? The external in the Egyptian, Phœnician, 
Chaldee, and Greek Writers, quoted by Joſephus and Euſebius : ; the 
internal in the whole Jewiſh RITUAL. 
Soripture relates the defection of the ten tribes to Idolatry ; ; r 
tranſportation to a foreign land; and tlie re- peopling that part of 
Judea with a new Colony of Idolaters—And of the truth of all this, 
we ſay, the Samaritan Faeneeee Tr" Ee is a ſtrong. and 


amazing Teſtimony. | 


Theſe, my Lord, are a very few of the numerous inſlinees which 
E might be produced to ſhew the civil Authenticity of the Bible. And 
on theſe and ſuch as theſe, the Clergy's challenge ſtood, when 
they undertook to prove that Authenticity, on the common princi- 
| ples of hiſtoric credit. Further, or other than this, they neither 
laid nor meant to ſay. "Ty underſtood, as s well as 5your pave 
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the difference between Moſes's incredible anecdotes and thoſe of Livy ; 
and that the Jewiſh Hiſtory, unlike to all other, 1s wholly founded 
on miracles. But they diſtinguiſhed better than your Lordſhip, of 
Moſes's civil Hiſtory: which conſiſts of two parts; the peculiar 
Diſpenſation to that People; and the occaſional _ of the reſt of 
Mankind. 
Ię᷑ꝗ is the peculiar Dj jpenſation ly to e his Lordſhip' s ob- 
ſervation can be applied, viz. that the civil cannot be ſeparated 
from the miraculous part: Nor did the Clergy attempt to do it. It 
was the occaſional flory of the human race, we muſt needs ſuppoſe, 
to which the Archbiſhop's challenge referred: And I have ſhewu 
| Juſt above, that we are able to make his challenge good. 
Thus would 1 have reaſoned with his Lordſhip; and 5 in 
fact, was he reaſoned with (as I; may have occaſion to tell you in : 1 
my next Letter): but he was deaf to all advice, though it was given . \ 
in private, and to ſave his memory from the diſgrace of theſe por- 
tentous Ess avs. What remained was to expoſe them: as they de- 
ſerved to the laughter and contempt of Mankind. : 
And now, Sir, I think I have pretty well Eſcharged my ceteral : 
: pronkiſe to You. When one looks back upon this poor collection 
of meagre, disjointed reaſoning, tacked together by his Syſtem, and 
5 ſwelled up to the ſemblance of a body by the tumor of his Rhetoric, 
one ſees revived in theſe Eſays the old ſtory of Prometheus ; his Wo 1 
Lordſhip inſulting the ſanctity of the PvuBLIc, juſt as that moſt „ | 
antient of Freethinkers did the ALTAR oF JUPITER ; on which, 3 3 9 
as the Poets tell us, he offered up to the King of Gods and Men, N EN | 
A- HEAP OF DRY BONES COVERED WITH TAT. | 
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L E FE T E. l R IV. 


7 ob will wonder to hear again from me on ſo trifling a ſub- 
ject as this FIRST PHILOSO HY. And had not Lord. Boling- 


broke reduced us to this. alternative, either to give up the BIBLR or 
his LoxDSHIP te contempt, I ould, AO haye left him 1 in in der | 
ſeſſion of his Admirers. 


My laſt Letter examined his Lordſhip! s value in every diet of : 


View, in which a PHILOSOPHER would. defire to ſhine. I ſhall now 
puſh my inquiry a little further, and venture into his own Pro- 
vince, I ſhall crave your patience while I try his talents 3 in his Po- 
LI TI AL. capacity, as an Analyſer of States, a Balancer of Power, 
and a Diſtributer of Civil and Religious Sanctions. 


But now we muſt recede a little from the methad: hitherto. ob- 


- n which was to defend againſt his Lordſhip s calumnies, not 
this or that body of Divines, but the general Principles of natural 
and revealed Religion. Here I ſhall have occaſion to patroniſe a. 

| ſingle Clergyman 3 - and not ſuch a one neither as 1 could. have 


wiſhed; a CupworTH, a CLARKE, a CUMBERLAND, or a TIL-. 
' LOTEON (eſtabliſhed Names ! which the Public are ready to make 


- "their own quarrel) ; but a Writer of .very ambiguous fame, the 
Author of The Divine Legation of Moſes, and, of The Alliance be- 


tween Church and State: Of whom, I pretend to know little but 


from the talk of his Adverſaries; his Friends poſſeſſing him, as they 
do a good Conſcience, in ſilence and complacency; and from his 


Adverſaries 5 
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Adverſaries I learn“ But hold, you cry, let us drop both his 
Friends and his Enemies, and hear what the Learned abroad ſay of 
him; for his works are well known, and have been frequently 
tranſlated and criticiſed both in Germany and France ; We may 
expect to hear truth from Strangers who are without ſelfiſh partiali- 


ties or perſonal prejudices.” Indeed, the Author would owe you 


his thanks for referring him to that deciſion : Foreign Critics of the 
greateſt name have ſpoken ſo differently of him from the Scriblers 


at home, that, was I to tell you what they have told the world, 
you would ſuſpect their encomiums for the civilities of his moſt 


partial Friends. So to his Adverſaries, I ſay again, I commit him: 
And, from them I learn that he abounds in Paradoxes, that he de- 


lights in Refinements, and would fain paſs upon the World a heap 
of crude index-reading, for well-digeſted learning: that, on his firſt 
appearance, he was ſhrewdly ſuſpected of infidelity ; but that (no- 
body knows how) he has worked men into an opinion, of his being 

| a ſort of friend to Religion; indeed, in his own way: I ſuppoſe 
5 he ſees it for his Intereſt to ſtick to the eſtabliſhed Church; for I 

know no other reaſon why there ſhould have been different opinions 
concerning him. In a word, as I judge of him from the repreſen- 
tation of his Enemies, I can allow him little other claim to literary 
merit, than that very doubtful one, The Dunces, of all denominations, 


being in Confederacy againſt him, Indeed, ſince his Lordſhip" s diſ- 


covery of a Confederacy between Divines and Atheiſts, the word 


confederacy is likely to become as ridiculous as the word Ode, which, 


our Laureate foretells, nobody for the future will hear ſpoken of 


without laughing. However, it ſhall paſs ; for were there no 


more in this conſederacy, than in his Lordſhip' s, and that every in- 
dividual Blockhead only followed the bent of his own natural bias, 


"WM would but make the wonder ſtill more. 


Such then 1s the Writer I am forced to take up with : Ts ruth, 1 5 
could not find another, ſo. proper for my purpoſe ; which was, as 


1 ſaid, to diſplay Lord Bolingbroke” s political talents. For though 


his Lordi be very profuſe in his ill Language to All who have 
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undertaken the defence of Religion and Church Governnient; yet 
the Author of The Divine Legation of Moſes is the only one whom 
he does more than rail at and abufe on theſe accounts. For while 
he keeps at a reſpectful diſtance from the Arguinerits of others, he 
comes, beldly, up to this Writer's, and fits down before them in 
form. He diſputes with him, the Knowledge of the Unity—the 
ſenſe and reaſon of a ſelect prople—ot a tutelary Deity—of compliance 
ith human prejudices, and, in a word, every leading principle of 
the Author's Book. This ſeems not greatly for his Lordſhip's 
honour after he had defied all the mighty Chieftairis of Literature, 
to decline the combat, and think himſelf . by 1 the 
Gauntlet from this puny Writer. 
His Lordſhip begins his attack on that capital circüttilknhes 1 in che 
Jewiſh Oeconomy, THE OMISSION OF A FUTURE STATE : He pre- 
| tends to account for it independently of the EXTRAORDINARY oR 
' EQUAL PROVIDENCE, which Moſes aſſured his people was to be ad- 
miniſtered under a T; Teocracy; and which the Author of The Divine 
Legation attempts to prove, from this very circumſtance of the 8 
ion, was actually adminiſterel. NE 
But to make this intelligible to the common Na it will be 
neceſſary to give a ſummary View of that famous Argument purſued 
at large through two volumes of The Divine Legation, and yet con- 
ceived by many of the Learned, to be left imperfect; marry, by 
ſome, if you were to judge from the e ey ſeem to obs | 
of it, hardly to be begun. 
R&r1.1610N has been always held neceſſary to the ſupport of CIVIL 
; Soctery; and (under the common diſpenſation of Providence) a 
FUTURE STATE, as neceſſary to RELIGION; becauſe, nothing but 
a ſuture ſlate can remove the objections to God's moral Government, 
under ſuch a Providence: whoſe phznomena are apt to diſturb the 2 
ſerious Profeſſors of Religion, as it is of the eſſence of religious pro- 
feſſion, to believe that God is a rewarder 7 2 Wo aibgently ſeek : 
4. bim. St 
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Moss, who inſtituted a Religion and a Republic, and incorpo- 
rated them together, ſtands ſingle amongſt ancient and modertu 
Lawgivers, in teaching a Religion w1iTHoUT the ſanction, or even 
the mention, of a Future State of Rewards and Puniſpments. The 


ſame Mos Es, by uniting the Religion and the Republic of the Jews 
into one ſyſtem, made God by conſequence their ſupreme civil 
Magiſtrate, whereby the form of Government became truly and 


Properly THEOCRA TICAL. 


The natural conſequence of a Theocratic rule is an extraordinary 
or UAL PROVIDENCE, And ſuch, indeed, the Jewiſh — 


has every where repreſented it to be. 


Nov, the queſtion between Infidels and Believers is, whether 


| this extraordinary Providence was REAL or only PRETENDED ? 
Here the Author of The Divine Legation interpoſes; and under» 


takes to prove, from the circumſtance of the oiion of a JEN ale, 


that it was REAL, His Argument ſtands thus: 


If Religion be neceflary to Civil Government, and if . | 
- cannot ſabſiſt, under the common diſpenſation of Providence, with- 
out a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, ſo conſummate a 


 Lawgiver would never have omitted to inculcate the belief of ſuch 


a State, unleſs he had been well aſſured that an extraordinary Pro- 4 85 
vidence was indeed to be adminiſtered over his People: or were it 


poſſible he had been ſo infatuated, the impotency of a Religion 


wanting a future ſtate, muſt very ſoon have concluded in the de- 
ſtruction of his REevBLIc ; But his Republic nevertheleſs continued: 


flouriſhing and Sovereign, for many ages. 


This is the plain and ſimple Ax uur Nr of The Divite Legalon; 
which the firſt and the ſecond Volumes of that Work are employed 
to explain and illuſtrate. And it mult be owned, Lord Bolingbroke: 

ſaw it in its force, as appears from his various contrivances to 

evade it. This praiſe it would be unjuſt to deny him, when others. 
| have underſtood. ſo little of the Argument, as to imagine that the 

two firſt Volumes had left 1 it unfiniſhed ; and that the Third was to 


complete the Berz 1 N the Author had told us, more than 
once, 
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742 A VIEW OF 
once, that the purpoſe of the laſt Volume was only to 1NFORCE the 
various parts of the foregoing ARGUMENT, by many new e 
tions. 
To evade, as we ſay, this Argument, his Lordſhip call FAIR 
for a reaſon, independent of the EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE, 
to account for Moſes's oM1ss10N of a future ſtate. And his firſt ſo- 
lution is this, MOSES DID NOT BELIEVE THE IMMORTALITY OP 
„ THE SOUL, nor the rewards and puniſhments of another life, | 
though it is poflible he might have learnt theſe Doctrines from 
the Egyptians, WHO TAUGHT THEM VERY EARLY, perhaps as 
cc they taught that of the Unity of God. When I ſay, that Moſes 
% did not believe the immortality of the ſoul, nor future rewards and 
oT puniſhments, my reaſon 1s this, that he taught neither, when he 
Had to do with a people whom a Theocracy could not ręſtrain; and on 
44 whom, therefore, terrors of Puniſhment, future as well as pre- 
« ſent, eternal as well as temporary, could never be too much mul- : 
« tiplied, or too ſtrongly inculcated 3.5 . 
Ig his reaſouing is altogether worthy of his a Here we 
have a Doctrine, plauſible i in itſelf, and therefore of eaſy admittance; 
VMVoſt alluring to human nature, and therefore embraced by all man- 
- Kand; . OF higheſt account among the Egyptians, and therefore 
ready to be embraced by the Iſraelites, who were fond of Egyptian 
manners; Of ſtrongeſt efficacy on the minds of an unruly people, 
and therefore of indiſpenſable uſe; Yet, all this notwithſtanding, 
Mo ofes did not believe it, and, on that account, world not teach 1tm.— 
But then, had Moszs's integrity been ſo ſevere, How came he to 
write a Hiſtory which, my Lord thinks, is, in part at leaſt, a fic- | 
TS tion of his own ? | Did he believe that? How came he to leave the 7 
| Cc Rs Iſraelites s, as my Lord aflures us he did, in poſſeſſion of many of 5 
1 = ©.-.- the ſuperſtitious opinions of Egypt? Did he believe them too? ä 
No, but they ſerved his purpoſe; which was, The better govern= _ 
wy an are People, Well, but his Lordſhip tells Us, the doctrine 55 
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of a future ſtate ſerved this purpoſe beſt of all; for having to do 
with a People whom. a Theocracy could not ręſtrain, terrors of puniſh- 


ment, FUTURE as well as preſent, ETERNAL as well as temporary, 


could never be too much+ multiplied, or too ſtrongly inculcated. No 
matter for that. Moss, as other men may, on a ſudden grows 


ſcrupulous ; and fo, together with the maxims of common politics, 


throws aſide the principles of common ſenſe ; and when he had 
employed all the other inventions of fraud, he boggles at this, which 


| beſt ſerved his purpoſe ; was moſt innocent in itſelf ; and was moſt 
important in its general, as well as particular, uſe. 


In. his Lordſhip's next Volume, this Om iſt on comes again upon 


the ſtage; and then we have another reaſon aſſigned for Mosks's 
conduct in this matter. Moss would not teach the Doctrine of 
« the immortality of the ſoul, and of a future ſtate, on account of the 
many ſuperſtitions which this Doctrine had begot in Egypt, as we 

% muſt believe, or believe that he knew nothing Ji it, or ASSIGN SOME. 
| &. WHIMSICAL REASON FOR HIS OMISSION *.“ 


We have ſeen before, that Mosks omitted a future ſtate, becauſe 


he did not believe it. This reaſon is now out of date; and one or 
other of the three following 1 is to be aſſigned; either becauſe WE 
: begot ſuperſtitions ; ; or becauſe he. knew nothing of it ; or becauſe HE: 
coup DO WITHOUT IT, as the Jews were under an extraordinary a 

5 providence ; ; that being what he means, by the whimſical reaſon aſs f 
| fl, zgned | by the Author of 'The Divine Legation) for its omiſſion. 


Let us take him then, at his word, without expecting however 
chat he will ſtand to it, and having ſhewn his two firſt reaſons. 


not worth a ruſh, leave the laſt eſtabliſhed even on his own con- 
ceſſions. 


1. Moſes, ſays he, emitted a future Hate on ng of the nany 


ſuperſtitions,” which this doctrine had begot in Egypt. But if the 
ommiſſion ſtands upon this principle, Moss muſt 1 omitted an: 


infinite number of Rites and Doctrines, which, Lord Bolingbroke. 


Vol. iv, p. 470. 


©. i 


ſays, he borrowed from the Egyptians; part of which, in his Lord- 
ſhip's opinion, were thoſe very ſuperſtitions, which this Doctrine 
had begot ; ſuch as the notion of futelary Deities; and part, ſuch as 
aroſe out of thoſe ; in which number were diſtinction between things 
clean and unclean; an hereditary TT; Javer anal habits ; and 
Rites of ſacrifice. 


2. However, he has another reaſon for the omiſſion : Moss 
mig bt know nothing of it, To which if I only oppoſed his Lord- 
ſhip's own words in another place (where, giving us the reaſons © 
why MoszEs did know ſomething of a future ſtate, he obſerves, there 
are certain rites, which ſeem to allude or have a remote relation to this 
very doctrine *) it might be deemed ſufficient. But 1 go furthery 
and obſerve, that, from the very Laws of Moss themſelves, we 
have an internal evidence of his knowledge of this doctrine. Amongſt | 
the Laws againſt Gentile Divinations, there is one concerning that 
ſpecies of them, called by the Greeks NRc ROMAN, or invocation 
of i the dead; which neceſſarily implies, in the Lawgiver who forbids 
it, as well as in the offender who uſes i it, the 3 A a OI 
fate. 55 
1 This bring. the its of ks Lordſhip's two reaſons, we are 
now abandoned by him, and left to follow our own inventions, 
and to take up with SOME WHIMSICAL REASON FOR THE OMISSION ; 
that is, to allow that, as the Jews were under an extraordinary 
Providence, MosEs in quality of Lawgiver had No OCCASION for 
the doctrine of a future late, _ 
However, his Lordſhip diſſatisfied, as well he i with the 
ſolutions hitherto propoſed, returns again to the charge ; And "= 
his Corona operis, the book of FracmenTs, more openly oppoſes ; 
the doctrine of The Divine Legation ; and enlarges and expatiates 
upon the reaſon, before given, for the emiſſion ; namely, the many 
Aren this deftrine had begotten i in 200. 
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LORD BOLINGBROKE'S PHILOSOPHY, 74; 


& ONE CANNOT SEE WITHOUT SURPRIZE (ſays his Lordſhip) a 
« doctrine ſo uſeful to ALL Religion, and therefore incorporated 


into ALL the Syſtems of Paganiſm, left wholly out of that of 


« the Jews. Many probable reaſons might be brought to ſhew, 


« that it was an Egyptian doctrine before the Exode, and this par- 
«6 ticularly, that it was propagated from Egypt, ſo ſoon, at leaſt, 


« afterwards, by all thoſe who were inſtructed like Mosks, in the 


& wiſdom of that people. He tranſported much of his Wiſdom 
i into the ſcheme of Religion and Government, which he gave the 
« Iſraelites; and, amongſt other things, certain Rites, which may 
4 ſeem to allude, or have a remote relation, to this very doctrine. 
4 Though this doctrine therefore had not been that of ABRAHAM,. 
4 Is AAc, and Jacop, He might have adopted it with as little 
4 ſcruple, as he did many cuſtoms and inſtitutions merely Egyp= 
le tian, He had to do with a rebellious, but a ſuperſtitious, people. 
In the firſt Character, they made it neceſſary that he ſhould 
* neglect nothing which might add weight to his ordinances, and 
« contribute to keep them in awe, In the ſecond, their diſpoſition 
10 was extremely Proper to receive ſuch a doctrine, and to be i in ⸗ 
4 fluenced by it. Shall we ſay that an bypothef s of ſuture rewards : 
1 4 and puniſhments was uſeleſs among a People who lived under a The- 
£66 ocracy, and that the future Judge of other People was their im- 
40 mediate Judge and King, who reſided in the midſt of them, and 
4% who dealed out rewards and puniſhments on every occaſion ? Why 
then were ſo many precautions taken? Why was a folemn Co- | 
« venant made with God, as with a temporal Prince? Why were 
_— many promiſes and threatenings of rewards and puniſhments, | 
40 temporal indeed, but future and contingent, as we ſind in the 
* book of Deuteronomy, moſt pathetically held out by Mosks ? 
1 « Would there have been any more impropriety in holding out 
4e thoſe of one kind thau thoſe of another, becauſe the Supreme 
40 Being, who diſpoſed and ordered both, was in a particular man- 
6e ner preſent amongſt chem? Would an alben to the catalogue 
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746 A VIEW OF 
« of rewards and puniſhments more remote, but eternal, and in all 


„ reſpects far greater, have had no effect! I think neither of theſe 
things can be ſaid. 


„What ſhall we ſay then? | a vatie it to paſs, this addition 


„% was not made? TI will mention what occurs to me, and ſhall 


£ not be over ſollicitous about the weight that my reflexions may 


85 deſerve. If the doctrines of the immortality of the foul and of 
« a future ſtate had been revealed to Mos Es, that he might teach 
„ them to the Iraelites, he would have taught them moſt cer- 


«* tainly, But he did not teach them. They were therefore not 


revealed to him. Why they were not ſo revealed ſome PpERT 
„ Divins or other will be ready to tell you, For me, I dare not 
„ preſume to gueſs. But this 1 may preſume to advance, that 


« ſince theſe Doctrines were not revealed by God to his ſervant 


„ Moss, it is highly probable that this Legiſlator made a ſeruple 
* of teaching them to the Ifraelites, how well ſoever inſtructed he 
T might be in them himſelf, and howſoever uſeful to Government 

* he might think them. The ſuperſtitious and idolatrous rites of 

2 the Egyptians, like thoſe of other nations, were founded on the 

» Polytheiſm and the Mythology that prevailed, and were ſuffered 

d to prevail, amongſi the Vulgar, and that made the ſum of their 

Religion. It ſeemed to be a point of policy to direct all theſe 
_ & abſurd opinions aud practices to the ſervice of Government, in⸗ 
« ſtead of attempting to root them out. But then the great dif- 

4 ference between rude and ignorant nations and ſuch as were 
4 civilized and learned, like the Egyprians, ſeems to have been 
0. this, that the former had no other ſyſtem of Religion than theſe 

66 abſurd opinions: and practices, whereas the latter had an inward 
« as well as an outward Doctrine. There is reaſon to believe that 5 
„ natural Theology and natural Religion had been taught and prac- 


« tiſed in the ancient Theban Dynaſty ; and it is probable that they ; 


continued to be an inward doctrine in the reſt of Egypt, while 
« Polytheilm, Idolatry, and all the MysTER1Es, all the i impieties, 
and all the follies of Magic, were the ouzward doctrine. Mossgs 
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might be let into a knowledge of both ; and under the patro- 


“ nage of the Princeſs, whoſe Foundling he was, he might be 


& jnitiated into thoſe Myſteries, where the ſecret doctrine alone was 
« taught, and the outward exploded. But we cannot imagine that 


e the Children of Iſrael, in general, enjoyed the ſame privilege, 


& nor that the Maſters were ſo laviſh, to their Slaves, of a favour 
« ſo diſtinguiſhed, and often ſo hard to obtain. No. The Chil- 
« dren of Iſrael knew nothing more than the outſide of the Reli- 
gion of Egypt, and if the doctrine we ſpeak of was known to 
e them, it was known only in the ſuperſtitious rites, and with all 
« the fabulous circumſtances in which it was dreſſed up and pre- 
e ſented to vulgar belief. It would have been hard therefore to 
tc teach, or to renew this Doctrine in the minds of the Iſraelites, 


without giving them an occaſion the more, to recall the poly- 


* theiſtical fables, and practiſe the idolatrous Rites, they had learnt ; 


_ during their Captivity. Rites and Ceremonies are often ſo equi- 


4e vocal, that they may be applied to very different doctrines. But 
“when they are ſo cloſely connected with one Doctrine that they 
4 are not applicable to another, to teach the Doctrine is, in ſome 
« ſort, to teach the Rites and Ceremonies, and to authorize the 
„ fables on which they are founded. Mosks therefore being at 
liberty to teach this doctrine of rewards and puniſhments 1 in a 
future ſtate, or not to teach it, might very well chooſe the latter, 
6 though he indulged the Iſraelites, on account of the hardneſs of 


« their hearts, and by the divine permiſſion, as it is preſumed, in 


ſeveral obſervances and cuſtoms which did not lead directly, 
though even they did ſo perhaps in conſequence, to the nan : 


and Idolatry of Egypt *.” 
What a Babel of bad reaſoning has bla Lordſhip here accumu- 


lated out of the rubbiſh of falſe and inconſiſtent Principles! And 
all, to inſult the Temple of God and the Fortreſs of Mount Sion! 
Sometimes, he repreſents Moszs as a divine Meſſenger, and diſtin- 


* Vol. v. p. 2: 56241 
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guiſhes between what was revealed, and what was not revealed, 
unto him; and then, a future flate not being revealed to Mosks was 
the reaſon he did not teach it. Sometimes again, he conſiders him as a 
mere human Lawgiver, acquiring all his knowledge of Religion 
and Politics from the Egyptians, in whoſe ſecret Learning he had 
been intimately inſtructed; and then, the reaſon of the omiſſion is, 
left the Doctrine of a future flate ſhould have drawn the Iſraelites into 
_ thoſe Egyptian ſuperſtitions, from which it was Mosss's purpoſe to 
eſtrange them. All theſe inconſiſtencies in Fact and Reaſoning, his 
Lordſhip delivers in the ſame breath, and without the leaſt 1 intima- bs 
ö ä any change 1 in his Principles or Opinions. 5 5 
1 5 But let us follow him ſtep by ſtep, without troubling our heads 
=. + about his real ſentiments ; which this View of his talents regards 
with indifference. It is enough that we confute all he ſays, whether 
__ his own or an aſſumed Character. 
se begins with confeſſing, that one CANNOT SEE WITHOUT $UR- 
PRIZE 4 doctrine fo uſeful to ALL Religions, and therefore incorpo- 
rated into. ALL the — 14 Pagan 25 "yy — out of that * the 
il Jews. i . 
VVV ſeems then, this OMISSION is no light or trivial matter, which OY 
Le may be accounted for by Mosss's diſbelief of the doctrine; his: gno- 
rance of it; or the imaginary miſchizfs it might poſſibly produce. 5 
| So that we may be allowed to think it deſerved all the pains, the 
Author of The Divine Legation of Mo ofes has beftowed upon it: 
whoſe wwhimfical reaſoning, if it ended in a demonſtration of Re- 
vealed Religion, ſafficiently atoned for its going 2 a little out of the 
{Ps 
His Lordſhip proceeds to ſhew, i in direct 3 to what he 
ſaid before, that Moss could not be ignorant of the doctrine of a 
future ſtate, becauſe the Egyptians taught it: His knowledge of it 
(my Lord tells us) further appears from an internal circumſtance, 
= ome of his rites ſeeming to allude, or to have a remote relation, to this 
=. | very deftrine. This I — to his Lordſhip': 8 credit. "The re- 
mark 
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mark is juſt and accurate, But we are in no want of his remote re- 
lation; 1 have ſhewn juſt above, that the Jewiſh Laws againſt Necro- 
mancy neceſſarily imply Moſes's knowledge of the Doctrine. 


He then goes on to explain the advantages which, humanly ſpeak- 
ing, the Iſraelites muſt have received from this Doctrine, in the 
temper and circumſtances with which they left Egypt. Mosks, 
| ſays he, had to do with a rebellious and a ſuperſtitious People. This 
likewiſe I obſerve to his credit: It has the ſame marks of ſagacity 
and truth; and brings us to the very verge of the Solution, propoſed 
by the Author of The Divine Legation; which is, that the Iſraelites 
were indeed under an extraordinary Providence, which ſupplied all 
the diſadvantages of the Omiſſion. Under a common and unequal Pro- 
vidence, RxL1610N cannot ſubſiſt without the doctrine of a future 
ſtate : for Religion implying a juſt retribution of reward and pu- 
niſhment, which under ſuch a Providence is not diſpenſed, a future 
| Nate muſt needs ſubvene, to prevent the whole Edifice from falling 
into ruin. And thus we account for the fac, which his Lordſhip 
ſo amply acknowledges, VIZ, that the doctrine of a future fate was 
moſt uſeful to ALL Religions, and therefore incorporated into ALL the 
Religions of Paganiſm, But where an extraordinary Providence ie 
adminiſtered, good and evil are exactly diſtributed; and therefore, 
in this circumſtance, a future ſtate is not neceſſary for the ſupport. 
of Religion. It is not to be found in the Moſaic Oeconomy ; yet 
this Oeconomy ſubſiſted for many ages: Religion therefore did not 
need it; or, in other words, it was eee by an extraordinary 


Providence, 


This f is the argument of The Divine Legation. Let us now con- 15 


Ser his Lordſhip's preſent attempts to evade it. 


Shall awe ſay, that an Hypotheſi is of future rewards and pon fines 
dW uſeleſs among ft a people who lived under a TukockAcv, and that 
the future Judge of other People was their immediate Fudge and King, I 


who refided in the midſt of them, and who dealt out rewards and puniſb- 


ments on every occafion - Wur THEN WERE SO MANY PRECAUTIONS: 


5 taken ? Kc. 


Firſt, . 


1 


e c r 
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| Firſt, let me obſerve, that the PREcauTIONS here objected to 
| are intended for an infinuation againſt the truth of Moſes's Promiſe 
| : of an extraordinary Providence. A kind of sopnisM which his 
Lordſhip advances and only holds in common with the reſt who 
have written againſt The Divine Legation: and which I ſhall here, 
after much forbearance on the Author's part, 0 as it de- 
ſerves. 
Mosxs affirms again and again, that his People were under an 
. ne” : extraordinary Providence. He affirms it indeed; but as it is not a 
N ſelf-evident truth, it needs to be proved. Till then, the Unbeliever 
3s at liberty to urge any circumſtance in the Jewiſh Law or Hiſtory, 
which may ſeem to bring the reality of that Providence into queſ=- 
= = tion: The fame liberty too has the Believer, if, at leaſt, he can 
= perſuade himſelf to make uſe of it; as many, ſo profeſſing them- 
A | ſelves, have done both in their Writings and Diſcourſings againſt 
Te Divine Legation. Things were in this train, when the Author 
2 of that book undertook the defence of Moses : : And to obviate all 5 
1 | objections to the Legiſlator's credit, ariſing from any doubtful or 
ö To CONN unfavourable circumſtance in the Law or Hiſtory of the Jews con- 
* cerning this extraordinary Providence, he advanced the INTERNAL. 
ARGUMENT of the OMISSION 3 an argument which neceſſarily 1 in- | 
ferred that an extraordinary Providence was in fact adminiſtered in 
the Jewiſh Republic. What change did this make in the ſtate of 
TY the caſe? A very great one. Unbelievers were now indeed at li- 
3 e berty, and Believers too, if ſo perverſely inclined, to oppoſe, and, 
. as they could, to confute the Argument of The Divine TLegation: 
; But by no rules of good Logic could they come over again with 
EE: 1 thoſe {cripture difficulties to Moſes's credit, which the argument of 
| LEE. Legation had entirely obviated, and which it till con- 
; B re fs tinued to exclude ſo long as it remained unanſwered, For while 38 
a demonſtrated truth ſtands good, no difficulties ariſing from it, 
1 5 however inexplicable, can have any weight againſt that ſuperior 
evidence. Not to admit this fundamental maxim of common ſenſe, 


would A 
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would be to unſettle many a phyfical and mathematical demonſtra- 
tion, as well as this moral one. 


1 fay therefore, as things now ſtand, To oppoſe dſiculties againft 
the adminiſtration of an extraordinary Providence, after that provi- 


dence has been proved, and before the proof has been confuted, is 


the moſt palpable and barefaced impoſition on our underſtanding. In 
which, however, his Lordſhip is but one of a hundred: and, indeed, 
the leaſt indecent and inconſiſtent of the hundred; as his declared 


purpoſe i is to ' Geſtroy the credit and W of the Tu Law- f 


giver. 
I ſhall not however 4 1 to examine Thi weight of theſe objec- 
tions, though they be ſo fooliſhly and ſophiſtically obtruded. 


If there was this EXTRAORDINARY Providence adminiſtered, ſays 
his Lordſhip, Why ſo many Precautions taken? Why was a ſolemn 
Covenant made with God as with a temporal Prince? V, by were %! 
many promiſes and threatenings of rewards and puniſhments, temporal 
indeed, but future and contingent, as a0. find, in the Book of Deute- 
5 ronomy, moſt pathetically held out by Moſes | ? This difficulty is not 
hard to be reſolved. We find throughout, what zwe Believers are 
wont to call the H, gary of Providence, but which his Lordſhip is. 
- pleaſed to entitle, Tales more extravagant than thoſe of Amadis de 
Gaule, that God, in his moral Government of the World, always 
makes uſe of human means, as far as thoſe means will go; and 
never inter poſes with his extraordinary Providence, but when they 5 


will go no further. To do otherwiſe, would be to make an un- 


neceſſary waſte of Miracles; better ſitted to confound our know- 
ledge of Narunz, by obſcuring the harmony of order, than to 
manifeſt its Lord and Sovereign, by controlling its delegated 

Powers. This method in God's moral Government, all our ideas 
53 of Wiſdom ſeem to ſupport, Now when He, the great Maſter of 

the Univerſe, had decreed to rule the Jewiſh People i in an extraor- _ 


dinary way, he did not propoſe t to ſuperſede any of the meaſures of 


civil regimen, And this, I hope, will be eſteemed a ſufficient an- 


ſwer to- WHV 50 MANY PRECAUTIONS TAKEN, &c. But would 


vou 


TER n BY, 


you ſee it drawn out more at large, you may conſult the Author's 
remarks on the ſame kind of Sophiſtry employed by Dr. SyxEs 
againſt The Divine Legation. 
But (ſays his Lordſhip) would the hypotheſis of a future fate have 
been uſele fs, Cc? Would there (as his Lordſhip goes on) have been 
any more impropriety in holding out thoſe [ſanQions] of one kind than 
| thoſe of another, becauſe the Supreme Being, who diſpoſed and ordered 
both, was in a particular manner preſent among ft them? Would an 
addition of rewards and puniſhments (more remote, but eternal, and i in 
all reſpecis far greater to the catalogue, have had no ęffect? I think 
neither of theſe things can be ſaid. His Lordſhip totally miſtakes the 
drift of the Author's Argument. The Divine Legation infers no 
more from the fact of the omiſſion than this, That the Jewiſh Oeco- 
nomy, adminiſtered by an extraordinary providence, could do with- 
out the ſervice of the omitted Doctrine; not that that Doctrine, even : 
under ſuch a Diſpenſation, Was of n no uſe, much leſs that it was a- 
PROPER. But then one of his Followers, or, what is as good, one 
of the Adverſaries of The Divine Legation, will be ready to ſay, 2 
a future fiate was not improper, much more if it was of uſe, under : 
an extraordinary diſpenſation, How came Moss not to give it? 
For great and wiſe ends of Providence vaſtly countervailing the uſe 
of that Doctrine, if you will believe the Author of The Divine Lega- | 
lion Who, if he did not impoſe upon us, when he promiſed a 
third volume (as his Lordſhip dealer believed he did) will there 
on explain thoſe ends at large, 
Lord Bolingbroke proceeds next to tell us, what: occurs to Him, 
: concerning the REASONS of the om Non; And previouſly aſſures us, 
he is not over ſolicitous about their weight. 'This, I ſuppoſe, is to 
make his Counters paſs current : For then, as Hobbes expreſſes it, 
they become the money of fools, when we ceaſe to be ſolicitous about 
their worth; when we try them by their colour, not their weight; 
their Rhetoric, and not their Logic. But this muſt be ſaid with 
exception to the firlt, nd 1s Singer logical, and vor enter- 


taining. 5 
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If (ſays his Lordſhip) the dofirine of the immortality of the ſoul 
and a future ſtate had been revealed io Moſes, that he might teach them 
to the Iſraelites, he would have taught them moſt certainly. But he 
did not teach them. They were, therefore, not revealed. It is in mood 
and figure, you ſee ; and, I warrant you, deſigned to ſupply what e 9 
was wanting in The Divine Legation : Though as the Author " | 8 
that book certainly believed, the doctrines were not revealed, tis ten '3 

to one but he thought Moſes was not at liberty to teach them; un- 
| leſs you can ſuppoſe that his Lordſhip, who believed nothing of 
Revelation, might believe Moſes to be reſtrained from teaching what 
God had not revealed to him; and yet, that the Author of The 
Divine Legation, who held Moſes's pretenſions to be true, might 
think him at liberty to go beyond his Commiſſion. Thus far, then, 
| theſe two Writers may be ſaid to agree: But this good underſtand- 
ing laſts not long. His Lordſhip's modefly and the other's pertnęſi 
ſoon make the breach as wide as ever.—I/ by they were not ſo re- 
vealed 1 his Lordſhip) Jome PERT DIVINE or other will be ready 
to tell you, For me, ] dare not pretend to gueſs. The forwardneſs 
of the one and the backwardneſs of the other, are equall y well ſuited 
to their reſpective principles. Should his Lordſhip have gueſſed, it 
: might have brought him to what he moſt dreaded, the divine original 
of the Jewiſh Religion : Had his Adverſary forborn to gueſs, he 
had betrayed his cauſe, and left thoſe data unemployed which 
enabled him, I do not ſay to gueſs, but to diſcover, and to demon- 
rate the Divine Legation of Moſes. ; 

However, This, his Lordſhip will preſume fo + #doance, that fi rnce 

: theſe doctrines were not revealed by God to his ſervant Mozss, it is 
highly probable, that the Legiſlator made a | ſeruple of teaching them ts -- 
the Iſraelites, howſoever well inſiructed be might be in them 2 ye! 5 and 355 ͤ; ſ 
bowſoever uſeful to Government he might think them. ns 1 

Here, you ſee, he perſonates a Believer, who holds Mo: Es to is 
an inſpired Lawgiver : But obſerve how poorly he ſuſtains his part ! t 


Either MosEs did indeed receive the Law from God, or he did not. 
Vor. VI. e 5D LE ; 
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If he did not, Why are we mocked with the diſtinction between 
what was revealed, and what was not revealed, when nothing was 
revealed? If Moss did receive the Law from God, Why are 
we ſtill worſe mocked with the diſtinction between what was res 


vealed, and what was not revealed, when every thing was revealed; 


as well, the direction for omitting a ſuture fate, as the direction to 


inculcate the Unity of the Godhead ? Why was all this mockery, you 


ſay? For a very good purpoſe: : it was to draw us from the TRUE 
object of our inquiry, which is, What Gop intended by the omiſ- 
fon, to that FanTAsTIC object, which only reſpects what Mosks 
intended by it. For the intention of Gop ſuppoſes the miſſion 


and inſpiration of a Prophet; but the intention of Moss, When 
conſidered in contradiſtinction to God's, terminates in the human 

views of an ordinary Lawgiver; which leads us back _ to 
x Infidelity. 


But he ſoon ſtrips Moſes of his Miſſion, and Morte him again 


with his civil Character: And here he conſiders, What it was, 


which, under this character, might induce Moſes to omit a future 


ſtate; ; and he finds it to be, leſt this doctrine ſhould have hurt the 
Z doctrine of the Unity, which! it was his purpoſe to inculcate ang 
his People, in oppoſition to the Egyptian Polyt hein. 


Moſes (ſays his Lordſhip), it is highly probable, made a feruple of. 
teaching theſe Dodcirincs to the Iſraelites, howſoever ell jnſtructed = 
might be in them himſelf, and bowſoever uſeful to Government he might 


| think them. The People of Egypt, like all other nations, were Poly- 
thei iſts, but different from all others : * there was in Egypt an inward as 


well as outward Do#trme : Natural T; heology and natural Religion 


Were the inward Doctrine; while Polytheiſm, Idolatry, and ALL THE 
' MYSTERIES, all the impieties and ' follies of magic, were the ouTWARD 
Dodtrine. Moſes was initiated into thoſe Myſteries where the ſecret : 


doctrine alone was taught, and the outward exploded. For an accurate 


Divider commend me to his Lordſhip. In diſtinguiſhing between 


* inward and outward doctrines of the Egyptians, he FO all the 
Myfteries 


« 
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Myſteries amongſt the ouzward + though if they had an ward, it 


muſt neceflarily be part of thoſe My/teries. But he makes amends 


preſently (though his amends to truth 1s as it ſhould be, always 


at the expence of a contradiction), and ſays, that Moſes learnt the 


inward doctrine in the Myſteries. Let this paſs. He proceeds— 


| Moſes had the knowledge of both outward and inward. Not ſo the If 


raelites in general. They knew nothing more than the outſide of the 


Religion of Egypt. And if a ſuture flate was known io them, it was 
known only in the ſuperſlitious rites, and with all the fabulous circum- 
| frances, in which it was dreſſed up and preſented to the vulgar belief. 


It would be hard therefore to teach or to renew this doctrine in the 
minds of the Iſraelites, without giving them an occa on the more to recall 


the Polytheiftical fables, and pract ife the idelatrous rites hey bad learnt 


hs their Coptivity. 
The Children of Iſrael, it ſeems, knew no more of: a future fate, 


Than by the ſuperſlitious rites and fabulous circumſtances with which it 
woas dreſſed up and preſented to the public belief, What then? Mosrs | 
he owns, new more. And what hindered Moszs from communi⸗ 
cating of his knowledge to the People, when he took them under. 
his protection, and gave them a new Law and a new Religion ? 
His Lordſhip lets us underſtand that this People knew as little of 
the Unity; for he tells us, it was amongſt the inward Doctrines 
of the Egyptians: yet this did not hinder Moſes from inſtructing 
his people in the doctrine of the Unity. What then ſhould hinder 
his teaching them the inward doctrine of a future ſtate, diveſted of 
its fabulous circumſtances? He had diveſted Religious werſhip of 
the abſurdities of Demi-Gods and Heroes ; What ſhould hinder him 
1 from diveſting a | ſuture flate of Charon' 8 boat and the Elyſian fields ? : 
But the notion of a future ſtate would have recalled thoſe fabulous 
circumſtances which had been long connected with it. And was not 
| Religious worſhip, under the idea of a tutelar Deity, and a temporal : 
EKing, much more apt to recal the polytheiſm of Egypt? Yet Moſes 
ventured upon this 1 inconvenience, tor the ſake of great advantages; : 
5 b 8 5 Why 
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Why ſhould he not venture on the other, for the ſake of greater ? 


for the doctrine of a future ſtate is, as his Lordſhip confeſſes, 


even neceflary both to civil and religious Society. But what does 
he talk of the danger of giving entry to the fables and ſuperſtitions 
concerning the ſoul (ſuperſtitions, which, though learnt indeed in 
the Captivity, were common to all the nations of Polytheiſm) when 
in other places he aſſures us, that Moſes indulged the Liraclites 1 in 


the moſt characteriſtic ſuperſtitions of Egypt ? 


However, let us fee how he ſupports this wiſe obſervation. Rites 


and Ceremonies (ſays his Lordſhip) are often ſo equivocal, that they 
may be applied to very different doctrines. But when they are ſo cloſely 
conrected with 4 doctrine, that they are not applicable to another, to. 
teach the doctrine is, IN soME SORT, 10 leach the rites and ceremo- 


nie. In ſome ſort, is well put in, to ſoften the deformity of 


this inverted logic. His point is to ſhew that a ſuperſtitious Rite, 
relating to, and dependent on, a certain Doctrine, will obtrude it- 
ſelf whenever that Doctrine is taught: and his reaſoning 18 only 85 
calculated to prove, that where the Rite is practiſed, the Doctrine 
will foon follow. This may indeed be true. But then it does not 
hold in the reverſe that the Rite follows the Doctrine: becauſe a 
Principal may ſtand without its Dependent ; but a a Dependent can 
never ſubſiſt without! its Principal. 


Under cover of theſe groteſque ſhapes, into which his Lordſhip : 


has traveſtied the Jewiſh Lawgiver, he concludes, that Mosks 


being AT LIBERTY 70 teach this doctrine of rewards and puniſhments 5 


in a ſuture fate, or not to teach it, he might very well chuſe the latter — 
Yet it was but at the very beginning of this paragraph that he tells 

us, Mo ofes Was NOT AT LIBERTY to teach or not to teach. His words 
are thefe, Since this doctrine was not revealed by God to bis ſervant 
M.ſes, it is highly probable that this Legi ator MADE A SCRUPLE of 


teaching it. But his Lordſhip well knows that Stateſmen ſoon get 


the better of their ſcruples; and then, by another fetch of political 
caſuiſtry, find themſelves more at liberty than ever. 


I had , 
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I had obſerved above that our noble Diſcourſer, who makes Mos Es 
fo ſcrupulous that he would on no terms afford a handle for one 
ſingle ſuperſtition of Egypt to get footing among his people, has, 
on other occaſions, charged him with introducing them by whole- 
ſale. He was ſenſible, his Inconſiſtency was Jikely to be detected, 


and therefore he now attempts to obviate 1t.—T hough he | Moſes] 
indulged the [fraelites, on account of the hardneſs of their hearts, and 
by the divine permiſſi;n, as ut is preſumed, in ſeveral obſervations and 
 cufloms, which did not LE AD directly, though even they did ſo perhaps 
IN CONSEQUENCE, 70 the Polytheiſm and Idolatry of E gypt, And 
could the teaching the doctrine of a future ſtate poſlibly do more 
than LEAD IN CONSEQUENCE (as his Lordſhip elegantly expreſſes 
it) to the Polytheiſm and Idolatry of Egytt, by drawing after it thoſe 
ſuperſtitious Rites and fabulous circumſtances which, he tells us, then 
attended the popular notion of ſuch a State? If, for the haraneſs 
© of their hearts, they were indulged i in ſeveral obſervances and cuſtoms, 
which only ed in conſequence to Polytheiſm and Idolatry; Why, for 
the ſame hardneſs of heart, were they not indulged with the doc- 
trine of a future ſtate, which did not lead, but by a very remote 1255 
conſequence, to Polytheiſm and Idolatry? Eſpecially ſince this 
— hardneſs of heart would leſs bear the denial of a DOCTRINE fo allur- 
ing to the human mind, than the denial of a Rirs, to which habit 
only and old cuſtom had given an occaſional propenſity. Again, 
thoſe Rites, indulged to the People, for the hardneſs of their hearts, 
had, in themſelves, little uſe or tendency to advance the ends of the 
Jewith Diſpenſation ; but rather retarded them : Whereas a future 
ſtate, by his Lordſhip' s own confeſſion, is moſt uſeful to all Reli- 
gions, and therefore incorporated into all the Syſtems of Paganiſm ; ; 
and was particularly uſcful to the Iſraelites, who were, he ſays, 
both a rebellious and a ſuperſtitious people: diſpoſitions, which not 
only made it neceſſary to omit nothing that might in force obedience, 
but likewiſe facilitated the reception and ſupported the influence of 
the doctrine! in queſtion. 


You 


8 A VIEW OF 
You have here the whole of his Lordſhip's boaſted ſolution of this 


important Circumſtance of the oss oN. And you ſee how vainly 


he ſtrives to elude its force. Overwhelmed, as it were, with the 


weight of ſo irreſiſtible a Power, after long wriggling to get free, 
he at length crawls forth; but ſo maimed and broken, ſo impotent 
and fretful, that all his remaining ſtrength is in his venom, And 


this he now ſheds in die over the whole Moſaic Oeco- 


nomy. It is pronounced to be a groſs impoſture; and this very 
circumſtance of the « OMISSION 1s pen as an undoubted proof of the 


accuſation. 


Can we be pcs then d his Lordſhip) 6 « that the 

« Jaws aſcribed to the all- perfect Being, on various occaſions, ſuch | 

A conduct aud ſuch Laws as are inconſiſtent with his moſt ob- 

| «© vious perfe&tions ? Can we believe ſuch a conduct and ſuch Laws 
06-0. have been his, on the word of the proudeſt and moſt lying 

3M Nation in the world ? Many other conſiderations might have their 
place here. But I ſhall confine myſelf to one; which I do not re- 
- «6 member 10 have feen nor heard urged on one fi ide, nor ANTICIPATED _ 

n the other. To ſhew then, the more evidently, how ABSURD, 
« as well as 1MPIovs, it 18 to aſcribe theſe Moſaical Laws to God, 
e er be conſidered, that NEITHER the people of Ifrael, nor their 
« Legiſlator perhaps, KNEW ANY THING OF ANOTHER LIFE, 
„herein the crimes committed in this life are to be puniſhed. 

1 Although he might have learned this Doctrine, which was not 

„ ſo mash K ſecret doctrine as it may be preſumed that the Unity 

« of the Supreme God was, amongſt the Egyptians. Whether he 

4 had learned both or either, or neither of them in thoſe ſchools, 
oy cannot be determined: Bur THIS MAY BE ADVANCED WITH 
« ASSURANCE 3 | If Mosks knew, that crimes, and therefore Ido- 

6c latry, one of the greateſt, were to be puniſhed in another life, 

« he deceived the people 1 in the Covenant they made, by his inter- 
« vention, with God. If he did not know it, I fay it with horror, 
tlie conſequence, N ta the byporbefi 75 1 ᷑beſe. muſt be, that 
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LORD BOLINGBROKE'S PHILOSOPHY. 


4 God deceived both him and them. In either caſe, a covenant 


or bargain was made, wherein the conditions of obedience aud 


* diſobedience were not fully, nor by conſequence, fairly ſtated. 
„„The Iſraelites had better things to hope, and worſe to fear, than 
& thoſe which were expreſſed in it: and their whole hiſtory ſeems 


&« to ſhew how much need they had of theſe additional motives to 


& reſtrain them from Polytheiſm and Idolatry, and to anſwer the 
< aſſumed Purpoſes of divine Providence *.“ 


This argument, advanced with fo much aſſurance, his Lordſhip 
ſays, he does nt remember to have ſeen, or heard urged. on one ſide, 
nor anticipated on the other. A gentle reproof, as we are to under- 
Rand it, of the Author of The Divine Legation : for none but He, 
I think, could anticipate an objection to an Argument which none 
but He had employed. Give me leave then to ſupply his defects: 
I am the firſt good-natured Animadverter on him that has done ſo; 
the reſt have contented themſelves with their beſt endeavours to 
expoſe them. And as his Lordſhip i is fo generous t to invite an  anſiver 


to it, he ſhall not be diſappointed. 


Let it be conſidered (ſays his Lordſhip) that FR Mr 1 KNEW. 
NoTHING of another ti ife, whercin the crimes committed in this l ife are 
7o be puniſhed, —Conſidered by whom ? Not by his Lordſhip, or his 
kind Readers: for his reaſoning has brought them to confider the | 
„ Doateary;: 46: Many probable reaſons (ſays he) might be brought to 
0 ſhew, that this was au Egyptian doctrine before the Exode; and 
« this particularly, that it was propagated from Egypt, ſo ſoon at 
cc. leaſt afterwards, by all thoſe who were inſtructed. LIKE Mosns 
4 in the wiſdom of that People. He tranſported much of this wiſ- 


6 dom into the ſcheme of Religion and Government which he gave 


0 the Iſraelites: and, among other things, certain Rites, which. 
00 SEEM. TO ALLUDE, OR HAVE A REMOTE RELATION, TO THIS- 
Doc rRINR +.” This: poſſibly might have recurred to his Lord- 
ſhip, while he 5 boaſting of this new and unanticipated argu- 


Vol, w. p. 2944 i ĩð ͤ 4 Vol. v. p. 328, 329. 
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ment; and therefore, in the tricking it up amongſt his Fragments, 
to his perhaps, he adds, by a very happy corrective, alihougb Moſes 
might have learnt this Doctrine, which WAs NOT $0 MUCH A SECRET 


dofirine, as it may be preſumed that the Unity of the Supreme God was 
amongſi the Egyptians. But he had done better to have left his con- 
tradictions uncorrected, and have truſted to the rare ſagacity of his 


Readers to find them out. He had ever an ill hand at reconciling 
matters; ſo in the caſe before us, in the very act of covering one 
contradiction, he commits another. He is here ſpeaking of a fu- 
ture Nate, diveſted of its fabulous circumſtances ;_ Perhaps, ſays. 


he, Mosrzs KNEW NOTHING OF ANOTHER LIFE. hich was, Nor 


80 MUCH A SECRET doelrine as that of the Unity. Now, Sir, turn 


back a moment to the long quotation from his 239th page, and 
there you will find, that a future ſtate, diveſted of its fabulous cir- 


cumſtances, was As MUCH A SECRET Do@rine, as that of the Unity. — 


cc There iS reaſon to believe, that natural Theology and natural Re- 
« ligion were INWARD doctrines amongſt the Egyptians. Mosks 
„ might be let into a knowledge of BOTH by being initiated into 
6 thoſe Myſteries where the ſecret doctrine alone was taught. But 
Wie cannot imagine, that the Children of Iſrael in general enjoyed 
the ſame privilege. No, they knew nothing more than the ouifi ide 
of the Egyptian Religion : and if the Doctrine we ſpeak 1 of [A FU- 
RE STAT 2 was known to them, it was known only in the ſu- 


00 perſtitious Rites, and with all the fabulous circumſtances in 


„Which! it was dreſſed up and preſented to vulgar bellef. 3 not 
this, now, a plain declaration, that a future fate, diveſted of its 
fabulous circumſtances, was as 5 much a 2 ſecret Doctrine 45 the docirine 95 


of the Unity © 


But his Lordſhip 8 contradiions are the leaſt of my concern, It ; 


is his Argument I have now to do with. And this, he ſays, he q + : 
vances WITH ASSURANCE. It i 18 fit he ſhould, | Modef ety would bo 
very ill beſtowed on ſuch opinions. 


He thinks he can reduce thoſe, who hold no g ſtate in the E 


5 Jewiſh Oeconomy, to the — of owning, that Moszs, or 


that | 
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8 Gov himſelf, acted unfairly by the Iſraelites. How ſo, You aſk ? 
Becauſe One or Other of them concealed that fate. And what if 
they did? Why then they concealed one of the actual Sanctions 
of moral conduct, future puniſhment. But who told him, that this, 
which was no ſanction of the Few!ſh Law, was a Sanction to the 
moral conduct of the Jewiſh People? Who, unleſs the artificial 
Theologer ? the man he moſt deſpiſes and decries. | 
And, even in artificial Theology, there is nothing but the Car- 
VINISTICAL tenet of Original Sin, which gives the leaſt counte- 
nance to ſo monſtrous an opinion; every thing in the GosPEl., 
Y every thing | in the NATURAL THEOLOGY, exclaims againſt it. 
Jzsvs, indeed, to prove that the departed Iſraelites ſtill exiſted, 
quotes the title God was pleaſed to give himſelf, of the God of 
Abraham, Iſaac, and Facob; and this, together with their exiflence, 
proves likewiſe the happineſs of their condition: for the relation 
they are ſaid to ſtand in with God, ſhews them to be of his King- 
dom. But we muſt remember, that the queſtion with his Lordſhip | 
18, not of reward, but puniſhment. Again, Jesus ſpeaks (indeed 


in a parable) of the deceaſed rich man, as in a Place of torment, But 


ve muſt remember that the ſcene was laid at a time when the 
Doctrine of a a future late was become national. To know his ſen- 
timents on the queſtion of ſubjeftion to an unknown Sanction, we 
ſhould do well to conſider the following words, The ſervant 
„ which knew his Lord's will, and prepared not himſelf, nei- 
40 * ther did according to his will, ſhall be beaten with many ſtripes ; . 
but he that knew not, and did commit things worthy of ſtripes, 
« * ſhall be beaten with few ſtripes *. Now the will of a Maſter | 
or Sovereign, declared in his Laws, always includes 1 in it the 
Sanctions of thoſe Laws. The Author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews 
expreſsly diſtinguiſhes the ſanction of the Jewiſh law from that of 
the Goſpel; and makes the difference to conſiſt in this, that the 
one was of temporal puniſhments, and the other of future. He that 
deſpiſed . 8 Law died without mercy under cu or three wwiineſſes. 


” * Luke xii. ver. 47, 48. 8 5 
Vol. VI. _ 1 8 j Of 


RET HS > 11 o 
Of haw much forer puniſhment, ſuppoſe ye, ſhall he be thought worthy- 
who hath trodden under ſoot the Son of God * ? Which appeal is 


without common ſenſe or honeſty, on ſuppoſition that the apoſtlo 
held the Jews to be ſubject to future puniſhments, before that Sanc- 


tion was. promulged unto them. From the GospEL therefore it 


cannot be inferred, that the Iſraelites, while only following the 
Law of Moſes in which the ſanction of a future flate is not deliver- 


ed, were liable or ſubject to the puniſhments of that ſtate. 


Let us ſee next, Whether NATURAL THEOLOGY, or natural Re- 


gion (as his Lordſhip is pleaſed, for ſome reaſon or other, to diſ- 
tinguiſh the terms), hath taught us, that a people, living under an 


extraordinary providence or the immediate government of God, to 


whom he had given a Law and revealed a Religion, both ſupported 
by temporal ſanctions only, could be deemed ſubject to thoſe future 
puniſhments, unknown to them, which natural Religion before, 


and Revealed Religion ſince, have diſcovered to be due to bad 1 men 
| living under a common Providence, 


NarTuRAL RELI6G10Nn ſtandeth (as has been already ſhewn) on 


this Principle, that the Governor of the Univerſe xzEwarDs and: 
66 PUNISHES moral Agents.“ The length or ſhortneſs of humatr 
5 exiſtence come not primarily into the idea of Religion: not even 
into that compleat idea of Religion delivered by St. Paul, in his ge- 


neral definition of it. The Religioniſt, ſays he, muſt believe thak. 


God is, and that he 18 A REWARDER of thoſe who. ſeek. him. 


While God exactly diſtributed his rewards and puniſhments here; 


whe light of Nature directed men to look no further for the Sanc- . 
tions of his Laws. But when it came to be ſcen, that He was nor 
always a rewarder and a puniſher Here, men. neceſſarily -oncluded, * 
. from his moral attributes, that he would be ſo, hereafter :. and con- | 
5 ſequently, that this life was but a ſmall portion of human duration... 
They had not yet ſpeculated on the permanent nature of the Soul; 
And when they did ſo, that conſideration, which; unde an ark; 


in . v. 28. 29. | 


Aal. 
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nary providence came ſtrongly in aid of the moral argument for ano- 
ther life, had no tendency under the extraordinary to open to them 
the proſpects of futuriy : becauſe, though they ſaw the Soul un- 
affected by thoſe cauſes which brought the body to deſtruction, 
yet they held it to be equally dependent on the Creator's Will; 
who, amongſt the various means of its diſſolution, of which they 
had no idea, had, for aught they KEW; provided one or more than 
one for that purpoſe. T7 
In this manner was a FUTURE STATE brought, by natural light, 
Par Religion: and from thenceforth became a neceſſary part of ; 
But, in the Jewiſh Tareocracy, God was an exact rewarder 
ad 4 pucither, here. Natural light therefore ſhewed that under ſuch 
an adminiſtration, the ſubjects of it did not become liable to future 
Puniſhments till that ſanction was known amongſt them. 
Thus both natural and revealed Religion ſhew, that his Lordſhip 
calumniated them, when he affirmed, that, according to the bypo- 
theſis he oþpoſed, Mo3zs Deceived the people in the Covenant they made, 
by bis intervention, with God: Or that, if Moſes did not know the 
_ aofirine of a future flate, then Gop deceived both him and ibem. 
| Should it be aſked, how God will deal with wicked men thus 
dying under the Moſaic Diſpenſation ? give me leave to anſwer, 
in the words of Dr. CLARKE, on a like occaſion. He had de- 
monſtrated a ſelf- moving Subſtance to be immaterial, and ſo, not 
; periſhable like Bodies. But, as this included the Souls of irrational 5 
animals, it was aſked © How theſe were to be diſpoſed of, when 
they had left their reſpective habitations ?” 'T o which he very pro- 
perly replies, & Certainly, the omnipotent and infinitely wiſe God 
may, without any great difficulty, be ſuppoſed to have more 
4 ways of diſpoſing of his Creatures” [I add, with perfect juſtice 


and equity, and with equal meaſure to all] e than we are, at pre- 
(l ſent, let into the ſecret of *. — But if the Author of The Divine 


Legation has not promiſed more than be can ee (as his long 


Ds Od rng againſt Dodwell and Conne, P. 103. 5 
— E 1 — 


3 A VIEW OF 


delay gives us too much cauſe to ſuſpect), this matter will be ex- 
plamed at large, in his account of the ScxiyTURE DOCTRINE oF 
THE REDEMPTION, which, he has told us, is to have a place in 


his laſt Volume. 


Nothing now remains of this objection but the ſanction of Fu- 


ture rewards: And I would by no means deprive the faithful Iſ- 
raelites of theſe, His Lordſhip therefore has this to make his beſt 
of: and, in his opinion, even an unclaimed reward is foul dealing; 
for he joins it with puniſoment, as if his conſequence, againſt God's 
| Juſtice and goodneſs, might be equally deduced from either of them. 
— covenant, ſays he, was made, wherein the conditions of obedience 
and diſobedience were not FULLY, nor, by conſequence, FAIRLY ſtated. =p 
The Iſraelites had BETTER THINGS TO HOPE, and worſe to fear than 
thoſe which were expreſſed in il. Though it be hard om a generous 
Benęfaclor to be denied the right of giving more than he had pro- 
miſed; it is ſtill harder on the poor Debtor, that he is not at liberty 
to receive more. True it is, that, in this caſe, the conditions are 
not FULLY flated ; and therefore, according to his Lordſhip' 8 Logic, 
BY CONSEQUENCE NOT FAIRLY. To ſtrengthen this Conſequence, 
his Lordſhip concludes in theſe words— And their wwhole Hiftory ſeems 
to ſhew how much need they had of theſe additional motives [future 
Rewards and Puniſhments] Zo: refirain them from Polytheiſm and Ido- 
latry, and to anſwer the ASSUMED purpoſes of Divine Providence. 


Whoever puts all theſe things together That Moſes was him- 
ſelf of the race of Iſrael—was learned in all the wiſdom of Egypt— 


and capable of freeing his People from their Yoke—that he brought 
them within fight of the promiſed Land; a fertile Country, which 
they were to conquer and inhabit that he inſtituted a lyſtem of | 
Laws, which has been the admiration of the wiſeſt men of all 
ages—that he underſtood the doctrine of a FUTURE STATE, and, 
by his experienee gained in Egypt, knew the efficacy of it in ge- 
neral; and, by his perfect knowledge of the rebellious and ſuperſti- 
tious temper of * own People, could not but ſee how uſeful it 


was 
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was to them in particular” —W hoever, I ſay, puts all theſe things 
together (and all theſe things are amongſt his Lordſhip's conceſ- 
fions), and at the ſame time conſiders, that Moss, throughout 
his whole ſyſtem of Law and Religion, is entirely filent concern- 
ing a future flate of Rewards and Puniſhments, will, I believe, 
conclude, that there was ſomething more in the oM1s810N than 1 
Lord BoLINGBROKE could fathom, or, at leaſt, was willing to 
diſcover. 

But let us turn Front Mosks' 8 aa (which will be elſe - 
where conſidered at large) to his SHOE" 8, which 1 15 our preſent 
buſineſs. 

1. Firſt, he gives us his cnbjefhurts; to account for the Om if 7 
Fon, excluſive of Mos Es's Divine Legation : but, as if diſſatisfied 
with them himſelf (which he well 1 be, for they deſtroy one 
another), | 

2. He next attempts, Vou ſee, to prove, that the Legation could | 
not be divine, from this very circumſtance of the omiſſion. 

3. But now he will go further, and demonſtrate that an extra- 
oy providence in general, ſuch a one as is repreſented ay - - 
| Moles, and which the Author of The Divine Legation has proved, 
from the circumſtance of the omiſion, was actually adminiſtered. 
in the Jewiſh Republic, could not poſſibly be adminiſtered, without 
deſtroying free will ; without making Virtue ſervile; and without 
relaxing univerſal benevolence. 
4. And laſtly, to make all ſure, by thts. vp the account be 
ſhewing, that an extraor dinary providence. could anſwer no reaſon 
able end or purpoſe. | Rp 
In his firſt and laſt order of eps he from to be dona; 7 but, e I 
in the ſecond and third, he had the pleaſure of ſeeing many an 1 


orthodox Writer againſt The Divine Legation we ule his Leodibip's EEE. 4 
language) in confederacy with him. . ; 
I have examined his Lordſhip' s firſt and . TY The third 3 „ 


and fourth remain to be conſidered; it is the laſt refuge A i 
| infidelity 3 ET: 


6 ere een 


7 
inſidelity; and then, I think, 1 may return him back to the Author 
of The Divine Legation, to give us a freſh view of him; if ſo be 
he think it worth his while to defend the other principles of his 
| book againſt him. 
1, His firſt objection to the adminiſtration of an extraordinary 
providence, ſuch as Mosks promiſed to his people on the part of 


true, that Diviues are diſſatisfied with the preſent order of things, 


1 Gon, is, that it would DESTROY FREE - WII. But here let me 

| obſerve, that he affects to diſguiſe the immediate Object of his at- 

3 1 e tack; and, in arguing againſt an extraordinary Providence, chuſes 

A to conſider it in the general, as the Point ariſes out of an imaginary 

| nes diſpute between Him and the Divines ; who, he pretends, are diſ- 3 

| | n 7 SES ſatisfied with the preſent order of things, and require, as the terms : 

|: * of their acquieſcence i in God's government, the adminiſtration of : 

! } A an equal Providence, here. But this obliquity in diſguiſing the true ; 

5 object of his attack not being of itſelf ſufficient to embarras his 4 
adverſaries, he further ſupports it by a prevarication: for it is not 4 

= or that they require a better. All the ground they ever gave his 1 

1 e Lordſhip for imputing this ſcandal to them being only this afſer= | 4 


tion, That if the preſent ſtate be the whole of Man's exiſtence, 
then the Juſtice of God would have more exactly diſpenſed good and 
evil here: but, as he has not done fo, it follows, that there will be ; 
= a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments hereafter,” _ SG 
WW „ premiſed, I proceed to his firſt b « In . 3 == 
« earneſt (ſays his Lordſhip), 1s a ſyſtem of particular A 
. & in which the Supreme Being, or his Angels, like his Miniſters to 
\ 66 reward, and his Executionets to puniſh, are conſtantly employed 
in the affairs of mankind, much more reaſonable” [than the 
Gods of Epicurus or the morals of PoLEMo]? 66. Would the Jus- 
« TIE of God be more MANIFEST in ſuch a ſtate of things than ä 
in the preſent? 1 ſee no room for MERIT on the part of Man, 
* nor for ne on the part of God, in ſuch a ſtate Wo 
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His Lordſhip aſks, whether the Fuſtice of God would be more mani- 
feft in ſuch a ſtate of things, where good is conſtantly diſpenſed to 
the virtuous, and evil to the wicked, han in the preſent, where 

good and evil happen indifferently to all men? If his Lordſhip, | 

by the preſent flate of things, includes the rectification of them in a 
future ſtate, I anſwer, that the ju/ice of God would not be more mani- 
eli, but equally and fully manifeſt in either caſe. If his Lord- 
ſhip does not include this rectification in a future ſtate, then I anſwer 
his quſtion by another ; Would the Juſtice of the Civil Magiſtrate 
be more manifeſt, where he exactly diſpenſes rewards to good men, 
and puniſhment to evil, than where he ſuffers the Cunning and the 
Powerful to carve for themſelves 2. 

But he ſees no room for merit on the part of Mon, nor r fu ice on the | 

art of God. If he does not ſee, it is his own fault. It is owing 
to his prevaricating both with himſelf and his Reader; to the 
turning his view from the Scripture-repreſentation of an equal 
Providence, to the iniquity of Calviniſtical election, and to the 
partialities of Fanatics concerning the favoured workings of the 
Spirit; and to his giving theſe to the reader, in its ſtead; How 
dextroully does he flide. Enthuſiaſm and Prede etination into the Scrip- . 
ture · doctrine of an equal Providence !—1f ſome men were DbRETER- 
MINED TO GOODNESS by the ſecret workings of the ſpirit, &c. Ves 
indeed, if you will be ſo kind to allow him, that under an equal 
providence the will is over-ruled, he will be able to ſhew you, 
there is an end of all merit and demerit; But this ſubſtituting arti- 
- ficial theology (as he. calls it) in the place of bible- theology, is his 
uſual leger de- main. So again I can .concerve full leſs, that indi- 
widual Creatures before they. have. done either good or evil, nay, before 


| their actual exiſtence, can be the objetts' of predilection or averſion, of. — 
love or hatred, 10 God. Who, of the Goſpel-Divines, againſt > „„ 8 1 
whom he is here writing, would have him concei ve any thing of 
this at all? It is the artificial T, bealoger, the depraver, as he ſays, 5 1 
of the Goſpel, who would draw him into ſo abſurd a ſyſtem. But „% ed Ne I 
what has this s cxploded Theology, that abounds only f in human i in- TE 


ventions, 
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ventions, to do with the extraordinary Providence, repreſented | in 


holy Writ! To ſay, that this Providence takes away man's merit 


and God's juſtice, is confounding all our ideas of right and wrong. 


Is it not the higheſt merit of a rational creature to comply with that 


motive which has moſt real weight? And is not God's juſtice then 
moſt manifeſt when the order of things preſent feweſt difficulties 
and obſcurities in our contemplation of it? His Lordſhip was 


plainly of theſe ſentiments, when, arguing againſt God's compli- 
| ance with the Jewiſh hardneſs of heart, he thought it more becom- 
ing the Maſter of the Univerſe, to bend the perverſe ſtiffneſs of 
their Wills: and, when arguing againſt a future flare from the pre- 
ſent good order of things, he pretends to ſhew, againſt Divines and 
Atheiſts in conjunction, that there is little or no irregularity in the 
preſent diſpenſations of Providence; at leaſt, not ſo much as the 
World commonly imagine. And why was this paradox advanced, 
but from a conſciouſneſs that the more exact the preſent adminiſ- 
tration of God's providence appeared, the more manifeſt it made his 
Juſtice? But now his Lordſhip's followers may be apt to pretend, 
rhat their Maſter has here done no more, indeed ſcarce ſo much, at 
_ leaſt not in ſo expreſs terms, as a celebrated Prelate, in one of his 
Al iſcourſes at the Temple; who tells us, That an immediate and 
_« viſible interpoſition of Providence in Behalf of the righteous, and 
48 for the puniſhment of the wicked, would INTERFERE WITH THE 
„ FREEDOM OF MORAL AGENTS, AND NOT LEAVE ROOM FOR 
<< THEIR: TRIAL *,” But they who object this to us, have not 
conſidered the nature of moral differences. For, 26 another 35 
learned Prelate well obſerves, A little experience may Convince us, 
that the ſame thing, at different times, is not the ſame T. Now if 
different times may make ſuch alterations in identity, what muſt 
different men do? The thing ſaid being by all candid 3 interpretation to 


be regulated on the ge of ſaying. ? 


. Vol. ii. p. Ree 259. 
+ Seripture vindicated from the miegrefetation of the Biſhop 7 . anger, p. 1 68. 
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2. Lord Bolingbroke's ſecond objeQtion againſt an equal Provi- 
dence is, that it would MAKE VIRTUE SERVILE,—* If the Good, 
e beſides the enjoyment of all that happineſs which is inſeparable 
« from Virtue, were exempted from all kinds of evil, and if the 
c wicked, beſides all thoſe evils which are inſeparable from Vice, 
and thoſe which happen to all men in the ordinary courſe of 
« events, were expoſed to others that the hand of God inflifted on 
them in an extraordinary manner, ſuch Good men would have 
„ VERY LITTLE MERIT ; they would have, while they continued 
« to be good, no other merit than that of children who are cajoled 
4 into their duty; or than that of Galley- ſlaves who ply at the 
4c oar, becauſe they hear and ſee and fear the laſh of the boat- 
, ain TT 
I the perfection of a rational Creature conſiſts in acting accords. 
ing to reaſon ; and if his merit riſes in proportion as he advances in 
perfection; How can that ſtate, which beſt ſecures him from acting 
irrationally, leſſen or take away his merit? Are the actions of the 
Deity of leſs worth for his moral incapacity of being unjuſt or 
malignant? The motive which induces to right action is indeed 
more or leſs excellent according to the dignity or nature of the 
Agent: But the queſtion here is not concerning the excellence, but 
the power of the motive to turn action into paſſion 3 ; which 1 is the 
only way I can conceive of deſtroying merit in the ſubject. Now ]ͥ 
I hold, that this fancy, That motives exterior to the Being on 
which they work, may be able to turn an Agent to a Patient, 1s 
one of the greateſt of Phyſical abſurdities; and therefore commonl y 
goes about diſguiſed, in the garb of metaphyſics. For while agency 
remains, merit ſubſiſts : the degrees of which do not depend on tlie 
leſs or greater force the motives have on the affections, but on the 
more or leſs reaſon of the choice. In a word, there is no means of 
taking away the merit and demerit of human actions, but by taking 
away agency, and making man | paſlive, Or, in other terms, a 


Machine. 


Vol. v. p. 428. 
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But, to expoſe in a more popular way the futility of this reaſon- 
ing, it will be ſufficient to obſerve that the objection holds equally 
againſt all religious Sanctions whatſoever. And fo indeed it was 
fairly urged by Lord Shafteſbury : who pretended that every motive 
regarding SELF tended to ſervilize Virtue. Without doubt, one 


ſort, juſt as much as another; a ſutur 2 fate, Juſt as well as an equal 


Providence. Nay, if we were to appreciate matters very nicely, it 


would ſeem, that 3 future fate without an equal Providence (for 
they are alway to be conſidered ſeparately, as they belong to differ- 


ent ſyſtems) would more ſtrongly incline the Will, than an equa# 


providence without a future tate: as the value of future above pre- 
gent good is immenſely great. But the human mind being ſo con- 
ſtituted, that the dance of a good takes off proportionably from 


its influence, this brings the force of the two ſanctions nearer to an 


equality; which at length proves but this, That the objection to 
the merit of Virtue holds againſt all religious ſanctions whatſoever. 
In the uſe of which objection Lord Shafteſbury was not only more 
ingenuous, as he urged it againſt them al}, but more conſiſtent, 1H 
| he urged it on his doctrine of a perfect di Anteręſtedneſa in our nature; 
whereas Lord Bolingbroke 18 amongſt thoſe who hold, that fel 


love aud ſocial, though coincident, are two cfſential re in 


the human frame. | 


66 That two aint 10 POR act the Soul, 
. And one regards ITSELF, and one the WHOLE,” 


Bars we e might go further, and retort upon both theſe ables Adver- g 

ſaries of Religion, that the charge of making virtue fervile affects 

all moral, as well as all religious ſanctions; as well that, whoſe | 
exiſtence they allow, as thoſe, which they would perſuade us to be 


viſionary 3 ; both theſe illuſtrious Patrons of infidelity acknowledging | 


that moral ſanction which ariſes from God's making the praftice of 
virtue o our INTEREST as well as duty x. Now intereſt and fervility 
is, it ſees, the fame thing, with theſe generous Spirits. 


* vol. v. p; 429. 
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His Lordſhip's third cavil to an equal Providence 1s, that it would 
RELAX GENERAL BENEVOLENCE, 

— <4 But would there not be, at the ſame time, ſome further 
« defects in this ſcheme? I think there would. It ſeems to me, 
that theſe good men being thus diſtinguiſhed by particular pro- 


<« yidences, in their favour, from the reſt of mankind, might be 


e apt either not to contract, or to LosE THAT GENERAL BENEVO- 
„ LENCE, which is a fundamental Principle of the Law of Nature, 


e and that PusL1c seIRIT, which is the life and ſoul of Society. 
* God has made the practice of morality our intereſt, as well as 
4 our duty. But men who found themſelves conſtantly protected 
from the evils that fell on others, might grow inſenſibly to think 
d themſelves unconcerned in the common fate: and if they relaxed 


© in their zeal for the Public good, they would relax in their vir- 


tue; for public good is the object of Virtue. They might do 
« worſe, ſpiritual pride might infe& them. They might become, 


in their own imaginations, the little Flock, or the choſen Sheep. 


Others have been ſo by the mere force of Enthuſiaſm, without 
« any ſuch inducements as thoſe which we. aſſume, 1 in the ſame 
L caſe; and experience has n that there are no W. olves like 5 


<« theſe Sheep“. 


The caſe 3 to which * Lockvip objects, and aan 
which he pretends to argue, is that of an equal Providence which 
exactiy diſtributes good to Virtue, and 10 Vi ice, evil. Now the preſent 
objection to ſuch a ſtate is, an pleaſe you, that this favourable %%. 
tinfion of good, to the virtuous man, would be apt to de efiroy his | 
general benevolence and public fpirit. Theſe, in his Lordſhip's ac- 
count, and fo in mine too, are the moſt ſublime of all Virtues ; 
and therefore, it is agreed, will be moſt highly rewarded : But the 
tendency of this favourable d. Atinction, if you will believe him, may 
prove the los of general benevolence and public ſpirit. As much as this 
thocks c common ſenſe, nis W has his reaſons. God bas made 


* vol. v. p. 429. 
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the practice of morality our 1NTEREST as well as duty, But men, 
who find themſelves conſtantly protected from the evils that fall on 
others, might grow inſenſibly io think themſelves unconcerned in the 
common fate. 

God has made the practice f morality our INTEREST as well as 
duy. Without doubt he has. But does it not continue to be our 
intereft, under an equal, as well as under an unequal Providence ? 
' Nay, is it not more evidently and invariably ſo, in the abſence of 
thoſe inequalities which hinder our ſeeing clearly, and feeling con- 
ſtantly, that the pratiice of We is Our INTEREST as well as 
duty? 

Bu- men, wvho found themſelves conflantly protected from the evils 

that fall on others, might grow inſenfibly to think themſelves unconcerned 

in the COMMON FATE. What are thoſe evils, under an equal Pro- 
vidence, which fall on others, and from which the good man is 

protected? Are they not the puniſhments inflicted on the wicked? 
And how is the good man protected from them? Is it not by his 

| perſeverance ; in Virtue ? le is therefore impoſſible he ſhould grow 
unconcerned to thoſe evils which his Lordſhip calls the common 

: fate, when he ſees his znzereft and his duty ſo cloſely connected, that 

there is no way of avoiding thoſe evils but by perſevering in virtue. 

But the name of common fate, which he gives unto them, detects 

his prevarication. He pretends to reaſon againſt an equal Provi- 

dence, yet flurs in upon us, in its ſtead, a Providence which only 
Protedis good men; or rather one certain ſpecies of good men; and leaves 

all other to their COMMON FATE. But admit it poſſible for the good 
man' to relax in his benevolence, and to grow inſenfi able ta the common 

fate: there is, in rhe fate here aſſumed, a ſpeedy means of bringing 
him to himſelf; and that is, his being no longer protected from the 
_ evils that fall on others : for when men relax in their benevolence, 

| his Lordſhip tells you, they relax in their virtue: and, give me leave 
to tell his Lordſhip, that when men relax m their virtue, Provi- 
dence relaxes in its protection; or, to ſpeak 1 more properly, the re- 


wards of virtue are abated 1 in proportion. 
8 However, 
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However, ſpiritual pride (he ſays) might inſect the virtuous, thus 


protected: And this he will prove @ fortiori, from the cafe of Ex- 
 THUSIASTS; who only imagine they have this protection, and have 
it not. Now, what if we ſhould ſay, it is this very enthuſiaſtic ſpirit = 
itſelf, and not the viſions of Prozef:on it is apt to raiſe, which is 
the true cauſe of ſpiritual pride? ENTHUSIASM is that temper of 
mind, in which the imagination has got the better of the judgment. 
In this diſordered ſtate of things, Enthuſiaſm, when it happens to 
be turned upon religious matters, becomes FANATICISM : and this, 
in its extreme, begets the fancy of our being the peculiar favorites 
of Heaven. Now, every one ſees, that sPiRITUAL PRIDE is the 
cauſe, and not the effect, of the diſorder. For what but ſpiritual 
pride ſpringing out of preſumptive holineſs, could bring the Fanatic 
to fancy himſelf exalted above the common condition of the Faith- 
ful? It is true, when he was got thus far, the folly which brought 
8 him hither, might carry him further; 3 and then, all to come would 
be indeed the effect of his diforder. But ſuppoſe it was not the 
enthufiaſtic Spirit, but the viſions of protection it is apt to raiſe, 
which is the cauſe of ſpiritual pride; Is there no difference between 
a viſion and a reality? F ancy may occaſion thoſe diſorders which 
fact may remove. This, 1 perſuade myſelf, is the caſe here: The 
real communication of Grace purifies thoſe paſſions, and exalts 
them into virtues, which the ſtrong deluſion of ſuch a ſtate only 
renders more groſs and violent. And here it may be worth while 
to take notice that his Lordſhip, i in this objection to an extraordi- 
nary Providence, from the hurt it does to general benevolence, 
ſeems to have had the Jewiſh People in his eye; who, in the latter 
ö ages of their republic, were commonly charged, and perhaps truly, 
with want of benevolence to the reſt of mankind: a fact, which 
_ though it makes nothing for his purpoſe, makes very much for 
mine, as it furniſhes me with an example to ſupport what is here 
ſaid of Fanaticiſm; an infirmity pretty general amongſt the Jews 


of thoſe Ages. They! had outlived their ner, Providence; 'F 


bur 
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but not the memory, nor even the effects of it; Nay, the warmer 


tempers were hardly brought to think it had ceaſed. This filled 
them with ſpiritual pride, as the ele& of God; a diſpoſition which, 
it is confeſſed, tends readily to deſtroy or to reiax general benevo— 


lence. But what now are the natural conſequences, which the 


actual adminiſtration of an equal Providence would have on the 
human mind? In this caſe, as in the other, a warm temper, whoſe 

object was Religion, would be obnoxious to the common weakneſs 
of our nature, and too apt to diſgrace itſelf by ſpiritual pride: but 

as this is one of the vices which an equal Providence is always at 

hand to puniſh, the cure would be direct and ſpeedy. The re- 

covered Votary, we will now ſuppoſe to be received again into the 


number of the Good ; and to find himſelf in the little flock and choſen 


ſheep, as they are nick-named by this noble Writer. Well, but 
his danger is not yet over; the ſenſe of this high prerogative of | 
5 humanity might revive, in a warm temper, the ſtill unmortified 8 
ſeeds of {piritual pride. Admit this to be the caſe; what follows? 
His pride revives indeed, but it is only to be again humbled : for 
puniſhment 1 is ſtill cloſely attendant on vice and folly. At length, 
this holy diſcipline, the neceſſary conſequence of an equal Provi- 
dence, effectually does its work; it purifies the mind from low and 
ſelfiſh partialities, and adorns the Will with general benevolence, : 
public ſpirit, and love of all its fellow creatures. 


What then could ſupport his Lordſhip i in ſo perverſe a 1 - 
concerning the ſtate and condition of good men under an equal 
Providence? That which ſupports all his other inſults on Reli- 
gion; his ſophiſtical change of the queſtion. He objects to an 
equal providence (which Religioniſts pretend has been adminiſtered 
during one period of the Diſpenſation of Grace) where good men 
are conſtantly rewarded, and wicked men as conſtantly puniſhed; 15 
and he takes the matter of his objection from the fanatical idea of 
a favoured eleci (which never exiſted but in over-heated brains), 
where reward and puniſhment are diſtributed, not on the propor- 


tions 
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tions of merit and demerit, but on the diabolic dreams of certain 
eternal decrees of election and reprobation, unrelated to zny human 
principle of juſtice.. 


But now, Sir, keep the queſtion Neddily 3 in your eye, and his 


Lordſhip's reaſoning in this paragraph will diſcloſe ſuch a compli- 
cation of abſurdities as will aſtoniſh you, You will ſee an equal 
Providence, which, in and through the very ac of rewarding bene- 


volence, public ſpirit, and humility, becomes inſtrumental in pro- 


ducing, 1n thoſe lo rewarded, ſelſiſhneſs, neglect of the public, and i 


{ſpiritual pride. 

His Lordſhip's laſt objeion to' an extraordinary Providence 3 is, 
| that it would NOT ANSWER ITS END. 
&« will conclude this head (ſays he). by l that we have 


_ example as well as reaſon for us, when we reject the hypotheſis 
of particular providences. God was the king of the Jewiſh Peo- 
« ple. His preſence reſided amongſt them, and his Juſtice was 
« manifeſted daily in rewarding and puniſhing by unequivocal, fis ig- 
nal, and miraculous interpoſitions of his power. The effect of 
40 all Was this, the People rebelled at one time, and repented at 
cc another... Particular providences, directed by God himſelf im- 
« mediate ly, upon the ſpot, if I may ſay ſo, had particular tem- 
* poral effects only, none general nor laſting : and the People were 
„ 1o little ſatisfied with this ſyſtem of Government, that they dow" 
4 poſed the Supreme. Being, and inſiſted to have another King, and 


4 to be governed like their neighbours “. " 


In ſupport of this laſt objection, you ſee his Lordſhip was forced: 

0 throw off the maſk, and fairly tell us what he aimed at; that 1 1s 
to ſay, to diſcredit the extraordinary Providence mentioned by 
Moſes. An equal. Providence, lays he, will not anſwer its end. = 
What is its end? Here, his prevarications bring us, as uſual, to 
our diſtinctions. When this Providence is adminiſtered for the ſake. 


of Particulars, its firſt end 1s to diſcipline us in virtue, and keep us 
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in our duty: When adminiſtered for the ſake of a Community, its 


firſt end is to ſupport the Inſtitution it had erected. Now his Lord- 
ſhip, proceeding from reaſon to example, gives us this of the Jewiſh 


Republic, to prove that an equal or extraordinary Providence does 


not anſwer one or other or both theſe ends. 
But it is unlucky for him, that here, where he employs the exam- 


ple, he cannot forbear, any more than in numberleſs other places 


of his writings, to tell us that he believes nothing of the matter.— 


How lang this Theocracy may be ſaid io have continued (ſays he) Tam 
quite unconcerned to know, and ſhould be ſorry to mis: ſpend my time in 
inquiring, The example then is only an argument ad hommem, But 
the misfortune is, that no laws of good reaſoning will admit an ar- 
gument ad hominem on this queſtion, Of the grrECTS of a REAL 
extraordinary Providence; becauſe the nature of the effects of REAL 
providence can never be diſcovered by the effects of a PRETENDED | 
one. To ſay the truth, his Lordſhip is at preſent out of luck. For 
had he indeed believed the extraordinary providence of the Jews to 
be real, his own repreſentation of the caſe would, on his own 
| principles, have proved i 1t but pretended. For it is a principle with 
him, that where the means do not produce the end, ſuch [means 
(all pretences notwithſtanding) are but human inventions. It is . 
thus he argues againſt the Divinity of the Chriſtian Religion; which 
he concludes to be an impoſture for its not having effected that 
laſting reformation of manners, which he ſuppoſes was its principal 
OM to accompliſh. | 
e - far as to the CHOICE of his example. He manages no better 
in the APPLICATION of it. : 
We have diſtinguiſhed concerning the ends of an extraordinary 
15 providence. | Ler us ſuppoſe now, that his Lordſhip takes the 
principal end of the Jewiſh Theocracy to be the reformation of 
Particulars. He refers to their hiſtory, and pretends to ſhew they ; 
were not reformed. Now whatever other conſequences may attend 
this ſuppoſed Fact, the moſt obvious and glaring is this, That his 
Lordſhip, 1 in procecding from reaſon to cxample, has given us ſuch 
an 
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an example as overturns or ſuperſedes all his reaſoning. According 
to his reaſoning, an extraordinary providence would tye virtue and 
good manners fo faſt down upon every Individual, that his very 


Will would be forced, and the merit of doing what he had it not 
in his power to forbear, abſolutely deſtroyed. You would now 


perhaps expect his example ſhould confirm this pretended fact: 


Juſt otherwiſe. His example ſhews his fact to be a fiction, and that 


men remained as bad as ever. 


But I have no need of taking any artificial adenitgge of his Fad 


ſhip's bad reaſoning. For, when we ſee it conſtantly oppoſed to 
truth, it is fo far from being an additional diſcredit to it, that it is 
as conſtantly oppoſed to himſelf. 


The truth indeed is, that the great and principal end of the 
Jews THEOCRACY was to keep that People a ſeparate nation, 


under their own Law and Religion, till the coming of the Mgss1an 
and to prepare things for his reception by preſerving amongſt them 


the doctrine of the UNIT Y. Now, to judge whether the Theo- 
eracy or extraordinary Providence compaſled i its end, we have only 
to conſider, Whether this people, to the coming of Chriſt, did 
continue a diſtin& Nation ſeparated from all the other tribes of 
Mankind, and diſtinguiſhed from them by the worſhip of the one 
true God. And on inquiry, we ſhall find, they not only did con- 
tinue thus diſtinct and diſtinguiſhed, but have ſo continued ever 
ſince. A ſingularity which has had no example amongſt any other 
; People: And is ſufficient to convince us, that there muſt have been 
ſome amazing power in that Theocracy, which could go on ope- 
rating for ſo many ages after the extraordinary adminiſtration of it 
| had ceaſed. Let us conclude therefore, that the having nothing 
to urge againſt the due efficacy of this extraordinar y providence, | 
but that, 2e people rebelled at one lime and repentel at another, and 
bat this providence had only temporary effetts, is the moſt ample con- 
feſſion of his defeat. And ſo much for his Lordſhip's exploits in 
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Lr us now come a little nearer to him, and confider him in his 
capacity for the MoDERN. 
Here his Lordſhip ſhines without a Rival. 


« Whether to ſeltle peace, or to unfold _ 
„The drift of hollow States—beſides to know 
« Both SPIRITUAL OVER AND CIVIL, what each means, 


„ What ſevers each = 


as was ſaid by a Poet * of th the laſt age of his turbulent Friend; who 
if he did not ſerve his country better than this Politician of later 
date, had much more to anſwer for, as s by all accounts his talents 
were vaſtly ſuperior. 


His Lordſhip however, with hs beſt 1 has; 3 to over- 


turn the PRINCIPLEs of the ALLIANCE BETWEEN CHURCH AND 
STATE. But the pains he had taken, and the oppoſition he had 
found from the ARGUMENT of the Diving LEOATTON, had, by 
the time he came upon this ſecond Adventure, fo ruffled his temper 
and diſcompoſed his manners, that he now breaks out in all kinds 
of opprobrious language, not only againſt the Syſtem, but e even 
ö againſt the perſon of the Author. | 
To underſtand the nature of his Lordſhip 8 provocation, if at 
leaſt it aroſe from this treatiſe of the Alliance, it may not be im- 
proper to ſay a word or two of the occaſion of that Book, and of the 
| Principles on which it is compoſed. : 
After the many violent convulſions our Country had ſuffered fince. 
the REFORMATION by the rage of religious Parties (in! which, at 
one time, liberty of Conſcience was oppreſſed; and at another, the 
| eſtabliſhed Church overturned and deſolated), it pleaſed Divine Pro- 
vidence to ſettle our religious Rights on ſuch fundamental] prin- 
ciples of juſtice and equity, and to ſecure the civil peace on ſuch 
maxims of wiſdom and true policy, as moſt effectually guarded 
both againſt the return of their reſpective violations: and the means 
made uſe of were the giving, on proper terms of ſecurity to the 
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national Religion, a free toleration to all who diſſented from the 
eſtabliſhed Worſhip. This ſeemed to be going as far towards per- 
fection in religious Communion as the long diſtracted ſtate of the 
Chriſtian World would ſuffer us to indulge our hopes. 

But men had not been long in poſſeſſion of this bleſſing before 


they grew weary of it, and ſet on foot many inventions, to throw 
us back into our old diforders. For it is to be obſerved with ſor- 


row, that this reform of the Engliſh Conſtitution happened not to 


be the good work of the C nuch, begun in the conviction of 
5 Truth, and carried on upon the principles of Charity: but was ra- 
ther owing to the vigilance of the STATE ; at one time, vainly 
perhaps, anxious for the eſtabliſhed Religion *, at another, wiſely 


provident for the ſupport of civil Liberty +. So that when ſuc- 


ceeding diflentions in Church and State had made this newly re- 
formed Conſtitution the ſubject of enquiry, the Parties who ma- 


naged the debate being thoſe who before had both perſecuted and 


ſuffered in their turns, the principles and tempers they brought 
with them to the diſcufff ion of the queſtion were not ſuch perhaps 
as were beſt fitted cither to regulate their judgments, or to mode- 
rate their partialities, | One fide ſeemed to regard the ToLERATION 
as an evil in itſelf, and only a temporary expedicnt to prevent a 


worſe ; while their conduct ſhewed, they lay at watch for the firſt 


occaſion to break in upon it. This was enough to miſlead the Oi her 
to conſider the TEST Law, which covered and ſecured the eſta- 
bliſhed Religion, as no better than a new ſpecies of perſecution : VE 
and having now no real! injury to complain of, they began to take 
umbrage at this ſhadow of a grievance ; * To have divine Worſhip 
_ ©. © really free, they ſaid, no religious profeſſion ſhould be attended 
with civil incapacities: a TEST had made that diſtinction amongſt 
God's Worſhippers: it was therefore to be {et aſide.“ But every | 
man ſaw (and perhaps the enemies of the 7. e were not amongſt the 
laſt who ſaw it) that to ſet aſide this Ew, which, under a general = 
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Toleration, was the only ſecurity of the gfabliſhed Church, was ex- 
poſing the National worſhip, to all the inroads of a ſectarian rabble. 


This miſchievous project, ariſing out of abuſed liberty, was at firſt 


entertained, as we may well ſuppoſe, by the tolerated Churches 
only, Some of the more ingenuous of them adopted it out of fear, 
on the diſcovery of that bigoted principle in their Adverſaries, which 
conſidered Toleration as only a temporary expedient. And where 
was the wonder if thoſe who believed, they had no ſecurity for what 


they had got, while ſuch principles prevailed, ſhould endeavour to 
put it out of the power of their adverſaries to do them harm? 
Others of a more politic turn cheriſhed | it from views of ambition, 


and in hopes of ſharing the emoluments of the eſtabliſhed Church. 


It was ſome time before any Member of the Church of England 
joined with Diſſenters in their clamours againſt a 7% Law, or, 
more properly ſpeaking, againſt heir own Eftabl/bment, This mon- 
ſtrous coalition did not happen till a warm diſpute on certain meta- 
Phuyſical queſtions“ (if conſidered in one light, too ſublime to 
become the ſubject of human wit; if in another, too trifling to gain 
the attention of reaſonable men) had ſtarted new 1cruples con- 
cerning Church. Subſcription. And to get rid of this neceſſary ens 
gagement to PEACE, and acquieſcence in the eſtabliſhed Religion, 
theſe wiſe and faithful Miniſters of the National Worſhip were 
amongſt the foremoſt to diſcredit i it, and the buſieſt to ee down 
all its fences and ſecurities. * 
B: or RV, you fee, was at the betten of the firſt ſet of princi- : 
piss! ; and FANA TICISM, at the top of the other. In their ſeparate : 
appeals to the experience of Mankind, there was this remarkable dif- 
| ference; All ages had felt the miſchiefs of religious reſtraint and 
7 perſecution ; ; but there was no example, either in Pagan or in Chriſ- 
tian times, of the evils attending the WANT of an eſtabliſhed Religion, 
The Fanatics, therefore, were perpetually urging their experience 
n perſecution, ſecure | in not having the argument retorted on 


* The Trinitarian controverſy, 


8 


them. But, in this imaginary triumph they deceived themſelves ; 
and the very want of examples was the greateft Advantage the Bi- 
gots had over them: Who if they had no inſtance of the evils at- 
tending the want of an Eſtabliſhment, to retort upon their adverſa- 
ries, it was becauſe ſuch want was never known: The neceſſity of 
a national Religion for the ſupport of Society, being ſo indiſpenſa- 
ble, that Men even in the wildeſt times, the ſworn Enemies of re- 
ligious Eſtabliſhments, and /eagued together for their deſtruction, 


were no ſooner become able to effect their purpoſe, than they 
found, in beginning to new model the ſtate, which they had ſub- 
dued by the ſuperiority of their arms, that there was even a neceſ- 
ſity of ſupporting an eſtabliſhed Church. Of this, we have a re- 
markable example in the INDEPENDENT Republic, and in the Pro- 
 tefiorſhip of OLiver; both.of which, under their ſeveral Uſurpa- 
tions, were forced to erect PRESBYTERY, the e W moſt 


hated, into a NATIONAL Cuvnch. N 


— 0 proceed; The diſtempers of the State ail further contri- 8 
buted to inflame thoſe of the Church: And, on the Acceſſion of 

e the preſent royal Line to the Throne, a long, a famous, and a re- 
gular diſpute concerning the powers, bounds, and limits of the 


-o SOCIETIES, was begun and carried on by two parties of Church- 


men. But as the ſeveral diſputants had reciprocally aſſigned too 

much, and allowed too little to the two Societies, and had erected : 

their arguments on one common fallacy; the Maintainers Of an 
Eſtabliſhment {upported a Teſt- law on ſuch reaſoning as deſtroyed 
a Toleration; and the Defenders of religious Liberty argued againſt 
the juſtice of that ſecurity on ſuch principles as concluded N | 


againſt a national Church. 


In this ferment, and in this embroiled condition, the Author of 
7 he Alliance between Church and State found the ſentiments of men 


concerning religious Liberty and Eſtabliſhments When he propoſed 


his Theory to their conſideration: a Theory calculated to vindicate 


our proſeut happy Conſtitution ON A PRINCIPLE OF RIGHT, by 
adjuſtin 8 | 
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„„ A VIEW OF 
adjuſting the preciſe bounds of either Society ; by ſhewing how they 


come to act in conjunction; and by explaining the nature of their 
Union: and from thence, by natural and neceſſary conſequence, in- 


ducing, on the one hand, an EsTABLISHED RELIGION, with all 


its rights and privileges, ſecured by a TesT Law; and on the other, 
a full and free TOLERATION to all who diflented from the National 


Worſhip. 


He firſt ſhewed the uſe of Religion to Society, froth expe · 
rience and practice of all Ages: He inquired from whence the uſe 
aroſe, and found it to be from certain original defects in the very 
eſſence and plan of Civil Society. He went on to the nature of 


Religion; and ſhewed how, and for what cauſes, it conſtituted a 


Society: And then, from the natures of the απ.˙ Societies, he col- 
lected, that the object of the Civil is only the Body and its in- 
tereſts; and the object of the Religious, only the Soul. Hence he 
. that both Societies are Sovereign, and Independent; be- 
cauſe they ariſe not out of one another; and becauſe, as they are 
concerned in contrary provinces, they can never meet to claſh; the 
ſameneſs of original, or the ſameneſs of admini ration, being 1 the only 7 
cauſes which can bring one, of two  diſtin& Societies, into natural 
. ſubjection to the other. | 
To apply Religion therefore to the "RE of Civil Society, in ths 
beſt manner it is capable of being applied, he ſhewed it was neceſ- 
ſary that the two Societies ſhould UNITE : For each being ſovereign 
and independent, there was no other way of applying the ſervice of 
Religion! in any ſolid or effectual manner. But no ſuch union could 
ariſe but from free compałi and convention. And free convention is - 
never likely to happen, unleſs each Society has its mutual motives, 
and mutual advantages. The Author therefore, from what he had 
laid down of the natures of the two Societies, explained what thoſe. 
motives and advantages were, Whence it appeared that all the 


rights, privileges, and prerogatives of the two Societies, thus united, 


with the Civil — at their head, were indeed thoſe very 


rights, 
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rights, privileges, and prerogatives, which we find eſtabliſhed and 
enjoyed under our preſent happy Conſtitution in Church and State: 
The reſult of this was, that an ESTABLISHED CHURCH and a free 
ToLBRATION, are made perfectly to agree by the medium of a 

TzesT Law. This Law therefore the Author, in the laſt place, pro- 


ceeded to vindicate, on the ſame general _— of the Law of 


Nature and Nations. 


You have here, Sir, a true though ſhort analyſis of The Alliance 


between Church and State; with the — on which Me Theory 


| is conducted. 
Let us now conſider this: account his Lordſhip has been pleaſed 
to give of it. I ſhall take him paragraph by paragraph, in his na- 
tive diſorder, as he lies: And for the ſame reaſon that I followed a 
different method in confuting his Arguments againſt the moral at- 
zributes,. which I choſe to methodize and digeſt. For when a difor- 
derly writer is tolerably clear, you may make him till clearer, and 
ſhew his arguments to advantage, by bringing them into order, But _ 
when ſuch a one is beyond remedy: cloudy and confuſed, as our 
noble Writer is here where he reaſons againſt the book of the „ 
liance, this affiſtance would be ſuſpicious : for the Reader might 
come to fancy that as well the obſeurity as the order were of the An- 
ſwerer's making. Therefore the ſafeſt, as well as faireſt way in 
this caſe is to take the Writer as you find him. The obſcurities in 
thought and expreſſion will be then ſeen to be his own; and no- 
thing can be objected to his Adverſary, but a few repetitions, which | 


in this method of anſwering can never be avoided, 


His Lordſhip preludes his attack upon the Book and the Aurhor 


with this curious Narrative. 


4 Þhave heard of a Sermon preached by one Doctor SENIOR, A: 
6 Fellow of Trinity College, in Cambridge, before King Charles 
« the Second, at New- market, in ie days of paſo ve obedience and 

non reſi Hance, and afterwards printed. His text was taken from 


s the 1 4th, 1 5th, and 16th verſes of the fourth Ch. of Exodus, 


Fe or , 


784 A VIEW O F 
« or ſome of them; wherein God directs Mosxs to take Aaron 
« the Levite, becauſe he knew that AARON could ſpeak well to 
the People, and joins them together in Commuſſion, that they 
© might aſſiſt one another mutually ; that Aaron might be inſtead 
% of a mouth to Moss, and that Mos Es might be inſtead of God 
to AARON. What other applications the good Doctor made of 
« theſe texts, I know not. But I am informed by Mr, Lewis, who 
« has read the Sermon, that he eſtabliſhed on them a, ſuppoſed 
. Alliance between the Church and the State: or rather between. the 
Church and the King. By this Alliance the well. ſpoken Levite 
m Was to inſtil paſſive obedience to the King, in the minds of the 
= — People, and to inſiſt on it, as on a Law of God; The King, on | 
= - « the other hand, was to be the nurſing Father of the Church, to 
| iſ — & ſupport her Authority, to preſerve, at leaſt, if not increaſe, her 
8 e immunities, and to keep her in the full poſſeſſion of all the ad- 
i 3 - 5 « vantages ſhe claimed, The Church performed her part, and had 1 | 
5 7 . da right, by virtue of this alliance, if the King did not perform . 1 
Wt RT oe 08 his, to teach this doctrine no longer, and to reſume her inde- . . 
3 FR. pendency on the State and on him. This was the purport of the = 
4 VVV ſermon, at leaſt: and WARBURTON took his hint, yossI1BLY, = 
Fr EY” from it, and turned it to ſerve his purpoſe; that is, to lay down = 
— the ſame principles and To BANTER MANKIND IF HE COULD, by 
1 5 Nor drawing directly, and avowedly, from them the ſame con- 
1 : „ cluſion. Dr. SenIoR's authority is, no doubt, as good in this 
1 „ „ caſe, as that of DE Mac or even of Bossugr. The firſt, 2 
te time- ſerving Prieſt, intereſted, and a great flatterer, if ever there : 

: „was one, and who made no ſcruple to explain away whatſoever 
3 VV found himſelf obliged to ſay 1 in favour of the State, The 
ns latter was as wiſe, if not as cunning, as learned, and a much 
Wo Fe TM better man, though not ſo much in the favour of Mr. War- | 
_ = 4 ow” BURTON, Who gave them Characters in his aſſuming ſtyle, with- 
. 5 4e Gut knowing any thing of them; and who has the impertinence 
«« to Pronounce of the greateſt Scholar, the greateſt Divine, and the 
| greateſt 
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« greateſt Orator of his age, that he was à good ſenſible man. He 
« was all I have ſaid of him: but he was an Eccleſiaſtic, and a 
6 ſubject of France *.“ 

As to this account of Dr. SENIOR, I ſcarce know what to make 
of it, or what credit it deſerves: For he who will falſify a Book 
in every body's hands, will hardly be very ſcrupulous of what he 
ſays of a Sermon, which nobody has heard of, but his Friend Mr. 
LEWIS. At leaſt if Doctor SENIOR was ever a man of this world, 

1 ſhould fancy he muſt be later than where his Lordſhip, who is 
no great Chronologer, has placed him. He tells us it was in the 
days of paſſive obedience and non-reſitance, and that the doctrine of 
| his ſermon was calculated for the ſervice of popery and arbitrary 
power. May we not ſuppoſe then, that he flouriſhed under his 
Lordſhip” s Auſpices, when the Church was laſt in danger? If this 
were the caſe, his Lordſhip uſes Dr. Sex1o0R juſt as he uſed St. 
 Pavr +, firſt ſets him upon proveviing: Pal ve * and en 8 
f abuſes him for his pains. 

But let Dr. Sexton live when aud where be will, he thinks it 
' POSSIBLE that WarBuRTON might have taken the hint of the Alliance 
| from him. Ves, juſt as poſible as that att took the hint of the . 
original compact from FILM ER. 

He aſſures us, however, that the Ps of Dr. dine is as 

good as that of DR Maxca, or even of BossuET. The authority of 

Dr. SEN1or ! For what?: — To ſupport Mr. Wan z Vn Tow s doctrine 
_ of the Alliance. But where is it to be had? Suppoſe this difficulty 5 

to be got over; and Dr. SENn1oR as ready at hand as DER Marca or 

BossuE r, and as willing to declare againſt the incroachments of 

the Church; yet the Author of the Alliance, perhaps, would not 
think it altogether i lo fit for his r For FB tells Wb + that his 


* Vol, iv. p. 515. 3 | 
1 66 By this Alliance of the Hierarchy and he W Religion, that ſhould 15 5 
0 port good government alone, was employed to ſupport good and bad e 
Lalike, AS IT HAS BEEN BY 87. aur.“ | Vol. iv. p. 516. 


Vor. VL 3 5 H . 5 . 


| purpoſe in ſo frequently quoting the acknowledgmentz of Da 
i Marxca and BossvET, in favour. of the State, was to ſhame 
15 thoſe Protefiant Divines who had contended for the independency 
1 of the Church, after 1 it became eſtabliſhed and even for. its fig 2 
1 riority before. 

But, of theſe two famous Eleni The firſt (he ſays): was a 
Time: ſerving Prieſt, intereſted, and a great flatterer—the latter was 
1 25 as wiſe if not as cunning, as learned and a much better Man, though 
5 . not fo much in the favour of Mr. Warburton, who gave them Cha- 
1.0 ruaclers, in his aſſuming flyle, without knowing any thing of them, and 
"1 e 0% has the impertinence to pronounce, of the greateſt Scholar, the 
1 1 greateſt Divine, and the greateſt Orator of 18 age, that HE WAS A 
13 2 GOOD SENSIBLE MAN. = 
TD | The Author of the Alliance, i in the Adverti ifement to the laſt Edi- = 
1 | tion of his Book, ſpeaking of the French Tranſlator, has theſe 3. 
0 K f Dy words He ſupported them [the concluſions] all along with quo? | 1 
= 2 6 tations from the two famous works of DR Marca and Bossver.z | 
the one the wiſeſt, and the other the MOST. SENSIBLE. Diving . 1 
„ THAT Nariow EVER PRODUCED ®,” = 
_ = „„ From theſe words, I leave you, Sir, 1 to reflect upon the truth and 1 
ig 1 %%% ingenuity of the noble Writer” 8 repreſentation, that Boss uE is no 
} il A os 9 much in Mr. Warburton $ favour as DE MaRca ; and that Mr. 
= Warburton has the impertinence 10 pronounce that BossveT was a 
4 | e S8 600D SENSIBLE MAN, In the heavy diſtreſſes of Controverſy, many 
4.08 „ „ Writer has been found to miſrepreſent. But to do this out of 
mere wWantonneſs and gaiety of heart, and then, on the credit of his 
5 oon falſe quotations, to abuſe and call names, is e in his 
e s manner. 75 
„ you will. ſay, perhaps, that the IMPERTINENCE was not in 

the familiarity of the commendation, but in the choice of the topic, nl | 

It may be ſo; and then we get another Rule of good writing from | 
his Lordſhip, who has already ſupplied us with ſo MANY 3 ; # That. 
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when the authority of an Author is urged in a point concerning 
Civil and Religious Rights, his learning, his divinity, and, above all, 
his eloquence ſhould be infiſted on, rather than his 600D sENsE.“ 
All this is but a prelude to the Combat. The notion (ſays this 
great Politician) of a FORMAL ALLIANCE between Church and 
State, as between two independent diſtinct powers, is a very 
& groundleſs and WHIMSICAL notion. But a fraudulent or ſilent 
% compact between princes and prieſts became very real, as ſoon as 
« an eccleſiaſtical order was eſtabliſhed *,” The latter part of this 
period is but too true; and the Theory af the Alliance (miſrepre- 
ſented in the former part) was propoſed to remedy theſe miſchiefs. 
It is this Theory only, which I ſhall undertake to vindicate 3 
his Lordfhip's Objections. 
If, by formal, he means (and what ſhould he mean elſe 0 one 
1 actually executed in form; and ſuppoſes that the Author of the 
= Alliance between Church and State, aflerted the actual execution of 
ſuch a one, we may, with more Juſtice, perhaps, apply to his Lord- 
| ſhip what he ſays of the Author, concerning DE Marca and Bo- 
| SHET, That be gives a Character of the book called tbe Alliance, 
without knowing any thing of it. Give me leave to quote the Au- 
thor's own words—* From all this it appears, that our plan of 
Alliance is no precarious arbitrary Hypotheſis, but a Theory 
e founded in reaſon, and the invariable nature of things. For 
( having, from the eſſence, collected the neceſſity of allying, and 
the Freedom of the compact; we have from the ſame neceſſity, 
4 fairly introduced it; and from its freedom, conſequentially eſtab- 
«© liſhed every mutual term and condition of it. So that now if 
« the reader ſhould aſk, where this Charter or treaty of convention 
for the union of the two Societies, on the terms here delivered, 
js to be met with? we are able to anſwer him. We ſay, it may : 


„ he found in the ſame Archive with the famous ORIGINAL COM= 


$6 PACT between Magiſtrate and | People ſo much inſiſted on, in 


: * vol. ir. P 515, 516. 8 
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e yindication of the common rights of Subjects. Now when a 
« fight of this compact is required of the Defenders of Civil liberty, 
« they hold it ſufficient to ſay, that it is enough for all the purpoſes- 


C of fact and right, that ſuch original compact is the only legiti- 


« mate foundation of Civil Society: That if there were NO sven 


« THING FORMALLY executed, there was, virtually: That all dif- 


« ferences between Magiſtrate and People ought to be regulated on 


«© the ſuppoſition of ſuch a Compact; and all Government reduced 
* to the principles therein laid down ; for that the happineſs, of 
which Civil Society is productive, can only be attained by it, 


&« when formed on thoſe principles. Now Sheng like this we 


6 0p of our Alliance between Church and State * 
L eͤt this ſerve too, for an anſwer to his Lordſhip! $ ;nfulting queſ- 
tion in another place—* But where ſhall we look for the conditions 
Jof that original contract which was made between the religious and 
6 the civil Society, I know not; unleſs we ſuppoſe them written 
on the back of Conſtantine's grant to Sylveſter .“ Does bis 
Lordſhip know where to look for the original contract which 
was made between the prince and people, in any place of eaſier acceſs ? 
Or will he, when at a loſs, ſend us to the back * Conſtantine s grant 
10 Sylveſter, for this contract likewiſe ? 
hut to proceed. If by formally, through a — uſe of wk, 
his Lordſhip means only virtually, like the original compact between 
King and People; This indeed, the Author of the Alliance does ven- | 
ture to lay, and not only to ſay, but to prove likewiſe. . 
It is true, the foundation of the proof, in his Lordſhip' 8 opinion, 
ſhade upon a WHIMSICAL principle : : ſo did the argument of the 
| Divine Legation of Moſes, from the Omiſſion of a future State © 
Indeed his Lordſhip ſeems to have been as much diſtrefled by 
WHIMSICAL Divines, when he turned Philoſopher, as he was by 


WHIMSICAL Politicians, while he continued a Stateſman 9. How- 


* Alliance, third Edit. p. 165, 166, 167. 8vo. Vol. IV. p· 271, 272. of this Edit.] | 
See p. 204. I2mo. a IV. "Br 742, of this 1 


+ Vol. iv. p. 419, 


-+: dee his Letter to Sir W. Windham, 


8 ever, | 
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ever, the whimfical principle in queſtion is this, That Tus Cyuurcn 
or CHRIST COMPOSES A SOCIETY SOVEREIGN, AND INDEPENDENT 


oF THE CIVIL. 
This principle, his Lordſhip rejects: and it muſt be confeſſed, 


not, as is his wont, altogether abſurdly : For he who makes Reli- 
gion itſelf a Fantom, can ſurely have little or no idea how it ſhould 


become embodied. 


e NaTurE nor REASON (lays his Lordſhip) could ever 
44 lead men to imagine Two DISTINCT AND INDEPENDENT SociE- 
c TIES IN THE SAME SOCIETY. - \ This imagination was broached 


1 by eccleſiaſtical ambition *.“ 


A grave ſentence !' which to me ſeems equivalent to this, That 
neither nature nor reaſon could ever lead men to imagine that OXE : 
was Two, In this, I readily agree with him. But then the dif- 

_ ficulty remains, how ſuch a thing could ever come to be bBroached 
(as his Lordſhip ſays it was) by any imagination not more diſordered 
than it uſually is by Eccle efiaſtical Ambition. School-Learning, in- 


deed, might do much; for there his Lordſhip has fixed his theo- 


logical-Bedlam: But Church Ambition, he aſſures us, 18 of another 
mould; which, as it never failed, he ſays, to aim at, ſo, it never 
failed to obtain, immoderate Wealth and exorbitant Power. What 
then are we to think? That his Lordſhip meant, that neither 
Nature nor Reaſon could ever lead men to imagine two diſtinct and in- 
dependent Societies in the ſame Cod MuN IT! for Community being 
the genus, ſeveral Societies, as the ſpecies, may, indeed, be con- 
tained in it. This, I am ready to ſuppoſe, merely for my own eaſe; 
| becauſe when his Lordſhip i is well underſtood he 1s ay more than = 


half confuted. 
In this paragraph then are contained theſe two propoſitions: = 
1. That the Church does not compoſe a Society. 


2. That it does not compoſe a Society independent and \ſovertigne- 


S Vol. ive p. 412. : . 
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Let us examine his reaſoning on theſe points as it lies in his works: 
for as diſorderly as it lies, it is intended, I aſſure you, to overturn 
the whole Theory of the Alliance. 

© A RELIGIOUS SOCIETY (ſays his Lordſhip) BY WHICH 18 
88 MEANT, ON THIS OCCASION, A CLERGY, 1s, Or 1s not, a creature 
ce of the State. F the firfl, it follows, that this Order no more 
« than others, which the State has inſtituted for the maintenance 


< of good government, can aſſume any rights, or exerciſe any 
powers, except ſuch as the State has thought fit to attribute to 


« jt, and that the State may, and ought to keep a conſtant con- 


« troul over it, not only to prevent uſurpations and abuſes, but to 
direct the public and private influence of the Clergy, in a ſtrict 
« conformity to the letter and ſpirit of the Conſtitution; the ſer- 


« vants of which, in a much truer ſenſe, they are, than what they 


e affect ſometimes to call themſelves, the Ambaſſadors of God to 

other men. Tf the laſt is ſaid, if it be aſſerted, that the Church 

4s is in any ſort independent on the State, there ariſes from this 
o pretenſion the greateſt abſurdity imaginable, that, I mean, of 
Imperium in Imperio ; an TG of —— in an IO". of hu- | 


&< man inſtitution *.” 


Thus far his Lordſhip, who i is here reaſoning againſt the. prin- 
5 3 laid down in the book of the Alliance. He introduces his 
Dilemma with telling the Reader, that the Author of that Book 
has defined a religious Society, to be the body of the Clergy.—4 re- 
Ugious Seciety, by which (ſays he) 1s MEANT ON THIS OCCASION A 


: CLERGY, is, or is not, a Creature of the State +. 


You cannot, I believe, ſee this aſſertion without ſome ſurprize, > 
when you obſerve, that the Author of the Alliance has defined a 


religious N to be A NUMBER OF RELIGIOUS CREATURES Asso- 


* Vol. iv, p. 413. 
4 So again, This order of men kid we CALL FE PRI — 1. P. 440. 


* again, The Religious riet, as Wwe nave. accuſtomed Wan to CALL , the Clergy. 


| Vol. i IV, P · 561. 
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crartD *. When you obſerve, that He makes it one of the prin- 
cipal cares of a religious Society, to provide an Order of men, to 
be ſet apart for miniſtering in holy things, or in other words, a 
CLERGY.—“ The greateſt care is to be had, that the acts of reli- 
« gious worſhip be preſerved ſimple, decent, and ſignificative. But 

this can be done only by providing perſons ſet apart for this 
«- office; whoſe peculiar employment it ſhall be to preſide in, di- 
rect, and ſuperintend the Acts and Services of Religion +, Oo 
When you obſerve, he makes the end of religious Society to be, ſal. 
vation of ſouls, and one of the means, the Order of the Clergy — 
Laſtly when you obſerve, he oppoſes the Church and the Clergy to 
each other, It is unjuſt in the Chuxch to aim at the Propaga- 
„ tion of Religion by force, and impertinent to aim at riches, 
&« honours, and powers. But what motives the CLERGY of A 
„Chunch might have, is nothing to the purpoſe of our inquiry. 
„We have only to conſider what the Cnunch had, WHICH, as a 
« religious Society, conſiſts. of the whole a of the e | 
3 BoTH LAITY AND CLERGY * 5 
e word, the Author of the Alliance was at much pains to· 
55 prove that a religious Society or Church does not mean the Clergy,, 
but the whole body of the faithful: and this for two reaſons, for 
the ſake of truth in general, and of his own ſyſtem in particular. 
1. It ſhocks common Senſe to call one Order or rank in Society, 
by the name of the Society: : it is little better than calling one of (he: 5 
qualities of a Subſtance,. by the name of the Subſtance. 8 

f 2. It ſubverted the Theory of the Alliance to make the Clergy ce con- 

1 the Church: for then the Church could neither be a diſtinct = 
Society, nor. independent; I both of which it muſt be to make i it ca- 


* Alliance, p- 55. 8vo. Vol. IV. p. 274. of this alten.. 
I Ibid. p. 61. 8vo. Vol. IV. p. 275. of this Edition.] e 
+ Ibid. p. 112. Byo. [Vol, IV. p. 275. of this Edition.] The very Popih 8 | 
nay DE MARCA himſelf, that time ſerwing Prieſt and great Flatterer, was more honeſt (as- 
his Lordſhip might have ſeen by the quotation at the bottom of this very page of the 


Alliance—EccLEs1 CORPUS, EX FIDEIIUM OMNIUM COMPAGE CONSTITUITUR) than | 
he chuſes to repreſent 1 the 42 of: the Engliſh had þ 


pable 


185 min 


pable of an Alliance with the State. It could not be a diſtin& 
Society; for an Order of men, as I obſerved juſt before, is the ſame 
in politics, as a quality in phyſics; the one muſt inhere in a Socieiy, 
the other in a Sub/ance : and theſe being the ſubſtrata of the other, 
to talk of a diſtinct, much more, of the independent exiſtence of 


an order, or of a quality, is the profoundeſt nonſenſe in Politics 
and Phyſics, But admitting that ſuch a Church, which, like Trin- 


culs's kingdom, conſiſts only of Yiceroys and Viceroys over them, 


were capable of allying with the State, the Author has ſhewn, in 
the place quoted above, that its motives for allying would be ſuch as 


the State could never comply with, either in juſtice or policy. 
Extreme neceſſity (to do his Lordſhip all the right we can) forced 


bim upon this bold and violent falſification of the doctrine of the 
Alliance, He ſaw no other way of diſerediting the opinion of an 
independent religious Society, than by making it believed that ſuch 

a Society would be an“ n in Imperio, an Empire of divine, 
in an Empire of human Inſtitution;“ a miſchief, againſt which the 
State is always on its guard. And if a religious Society ſignified the 
Church, and the Church only the CLERGY, the claim to Indepen- 


| dency would imply ſuch an Imperium. But the Author of the 


Alliance goes upon other principles; he holds that the Church ſig- 
nifies the whole body of the Faithful; that though this Society be 
| independent, yet, from its independency, no ſuch ſoleciſm in Poli- 
ties can ariſe as an Imperium 1 in Imperio. This argument, which 


the Author has drawn out at large, the noble perſon, in the fol- 


lowing words, miſtepreſents, en and re to over- 


throw. 

„ An Inperium i in Imperis (fays he) is in courk o expuſily'e con- 
66 tained i in the very terms of the aſſertion, that none of THE TE- 
44 DIOUS SOPHISTICAL REASONINGS, which have been employed for 


40 the purpoſe, can evade or diſguiſe it. One of theſe I will men- 
e tion, becauſe it has a CERTAIN AIR OF PLAUSIBILITY, that im- 
4 poſes on many; and becauſe, if it cannot ſtand a ſhort and fair 

6 examination, 
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t examination, as I think it cannot, the whole edifice of eccleſiaſti- 
ce cal independency and grandeur falls to the ground. It has been 
« {aid then, that religious and civil ſocieties are widely diſtinguiſhed 
« by the diſtin& ends of their inſtitutions, which imply neceſſarily 
* diſtinct powers and a mutual independency ; that the end of the 
© one is the Salvation of Souls, and that of the other the ſecu- 
6 rity of temporal intereſts ; that the ſtate puniſhes overt acts, and 
e can puniſh nothing elſe, becauſe it can have cognizance of 
„nothing that paſſes in the mind, and does not break out into 
criminal actions; but that the Church employing her influence 
«to temper the paſſions, to regulate the inward diſpoſitions, and 


ee to prevent fins, as well as crimes, is that tribunal at which even 


e intentions are to be tried, and ſins, that do not ripen into crimes, | 
& nor immediately affect civil Society, are to be puniſhed *. | 
This, I will ſuppoſe, his Lordſhip intended as a fair repreſen- 
tation of the Author's argument for the independency of the Church. 

But the Argument, as it ſtands in the Alliance, is drawn from the 
different powers belonging to the two Societies; as thoſe powers are 
| deduced from their different ends. But different powers implying 
different adminiſtrations, they create a mutual independency ; and 
different adminiſtrations, implying an incapacity of their claſhing 

with one another, ſhew plairly that ſuch an independency can 
never produce an Imperium in Imperio. This is the natural order of 
the argument, as it ſtands in the Alliance. Let us ſee now, how 
his Lordſhip repreſents it. He begins rightly, with the different 
ends, viz. Salvation of Souls, and Security of temporal intereſts : But, 
proceeding to ſpeak of the different powers, adapted to thoſe differ- 
ent ends, viz. Coercion in the State, and Perſuaſion only in the 

Church (from whence ariſes a mutual independency), he miſtakes 
the conſequences of theſe powers, which are puniſbment of overt acts, 

and ſubdual of the paſſions ; he miſtakes them, I ſay, for the powers 
themſelves ; from which conſequences indeed no independency enſues ; 


8 5 * Vol. iv. p. 413, 414. NY 5 
Vor. VII. _—_ 51 3 becauſe 
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becauſe ſubdual of the paſſions may, in his Lordſhip's opinion at teaft, 


be obtained by coercive power, as well as puniſhment of overt afts. 


Wo: And if both Societies have coercive power, one muſt needs be de- 1 
. pendent on the other. I take notice of this miſtake only to ſhew 5 
WE os you, what a poor and imperfect conception his Lordſhip had of 

* „„ the Argument of the Alliance. Had he told us, though in fewer 

| in | words, that the Author's reaſoning againſt the pretence of an Im- 

i 10 perium in Imperio ariſing out of a mutual independency, was this, 

#5 That the State having coercive power, and the Church having 

7 none, the adminiſtration of the two Societies could never claſh ; ſo 

i as to induce the miſchief of an Imperium in Imperio ; Had he told 


us this, I fay, we thould have ſeen, that at leaſt he underſiood his 


3 

— * mh; 
2 ä 
2 


Adverſary. ; 
But let us confider how he goes + about to anſwer what he ſo in 
; rept ; 


No in anſwer to all this (ſays his Lordſhip) WE MAY DENY, 
« with truth and reaſon on our ſide, that the avowed ends of reli- 
45 gious, and the real ends of civil Society, are ſo diſtin as to re- 

; & quire diſtinct powers, and à mutual independency. The Salvation 

4 of Souls 15 not the immediate end of civil Society, and T wiſh it 
was not rather the pretence, than the end of eccleſiaſtical policy; 
but if to abſtain from evil and to do good works be means of ſal- 

« vation, the means of ſalvation are the objects of civil government. 
« Tt is the duty of Princes and Magiſtrates to promote a ſtrict obſer- 
vation of the Law of Nature, of private and public morality, and 

2 to make thoſe who live in ſubjection to them good men, in order 
eto make them good citizens. For this purpoſe, the balance and 
a the ſword are put into their hands, that they may meaſure out 
"0 puniſhment to every one, who. injures the Community, or does 
40 wrong to his neighbour; - and a rigorous puniſhment of crimes, 
- & eſpecially if it be accompanied with rewards and. encouragements 

6.20 virtue, for both a are rte to the Nn. men . 75 IS ths ſureſt way 
not 


4 This is ſaid, 1 ſuppoſe, in 2 oppoſition to what 1 is aſſerted 3 in ; the Book of the Alliance 
(to 
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ee not only to reform the outward behaviour, but to create an ha- 
& bitual inward diſpoſition to the practice of Virtue *.“ 

We may, ſays his Lordſhip, deny that the avowed ends of religious, 
and the real ends of civil Society, are fo diſtinct. Here he contradicts 
his maſter Locke. This indeed is a ſmall matter. I ſhall ſhew he 
contradicts Truth, and the whole ſyſtem of human affairs, both in 
the conſtitution of Laws, and in the adminiſtration of Juſtice.—But 

before we come to that, there is a great deal to be done. —Me may, 

ſays his Lordſhip, deny that the AVOWED ends of religious, and the 

' REAL ends of civil Society, are ſo diſbinct, as to require diſtinct powers 

and a mutual dependency. The avowed ends, does he ſay ? Avowed 
by whom? Common ſenſe requires he ſhould mean, avowed by 

thoſe who go upon the principles of the book of Alliance. But then 

he might have ſaid real; for the avowed and the real ends are the 
ſame: He ſhould have ſaid real; for the fait uſe of the propoſition, a 

and the force of the argument drawn from it, both require this 
word. But by what he predicates of theſe avowed ends, viz. their 


not requiring diſtinct powers, we ſee, he means avowed by corrupt = 


Churchmen. (The ſalvation of fouls (ſays he, immediately after) 


s rather the pretence than the end of eccleſi 7aſtical policy). And theſe 
| ends are Church Uniformity for the ſake of ſpiritual dominion. 
Now theſe avowed ends, we readily confeſs, cannot be obtained 
without coercive power of the civil kind. Here then you have his 
Lordſhip, after all his declamation againſt ſpiritual tyranny, com- 
ing at laſt, in the true ſpirit of a free-thinking politician, to profeſs 
that religious perſecution and coercive power are, in the order of 
things, as juſtly and reaſonably employed in matters of conſcience, 
as in the overt acts of civil life: now though this be altogether upon 
principle (for what ſhould reſtrain a Stateſman, who believes no- 


| (to ſhew the imperfection of the plan of civil power) that veaba, d is not (as it is gene- 
rally underſtood to be) one of the Sanctions of civil government, in the ſenſe that 
Puniſhment is ſo. But as this is all his LOOP has to ſay 1 it, I ſhall here let 
the matter 1eſt between them, 
Vol iv. p. 414. 


51 2 8 3 thing | 
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thing of the truth of religion, and ſees all the miſchiefs of diverſity 
of opinions, from attempting to bring about an outward uniformity, 
by force ?) Yet you would not have expected it in this place, where 
his Lordſhip is defending religious Liberty, againſt the Prieſt-craft 


of the Alliance: Nor would you have found it, had not the diſ- 4 


treſſes of controverſy driven him into his native quarters, before his 


time. The Alliance went on this principle, that the Church was a 
Society, independent of the Civil, as not having coercive power 


like the Civil. To overturn this argument, his Lordſhip was forced 


to deny the minor, and ſo unawares has brought in PERSECUTION 
as one of the natural powers of the Church. But to compaſs this 
matter neatly, and without noiſe, he has recourſe to his old trade, 
the employing, under an ambiguous expreſſion, the abuſe of the 
thing for the thing itſelf, —The avowed ends of religious the real 
ends of civil fociety.— 
vation of ſouls was he real end of religious Society, and the ſecurity 
of temporal intereſts, the real end. of the Civil, that he muſt have 
| Joſt his ſenſes who could be brought to believe that coercive power 
Was as proper to promote the firſt as the ſecond ; or that infiruttion 
and exhortation was as proper to promote the ſecond as the firſt : 
one or both of which things, his aſſertion, that the Church and 
State have not di inet powers, neceſſarily implies: To diſguiſe this 
: abſurdity therefore for real, which fair argument required, he ſub- 
ſtitutes the ambiguous word, avowed, which his bad cauſe re- 
quired: And under this cover, he denies, that the two ſocieties are 
fo diſtinct as to require diflinft powers. Well, this however we un- 
derſtand; and have thoroughly canvaſſed. But what mean the 


But it was ſo evident a truth, that the fal- 


words that follow ?—ANnD A MUTUAL INDEPENDENCY. The author 


of the Alliance indeed had faid, that the ends of the two ſocieties 
were ſo diſtinct as to require diſtinci Powers. But he was not ſo ab- 
furd to add and a mutual independency ; ; becauſe independency was 
not the mean of attaining an end, like diflinet powers, but a conſe- 
quence of thoſe powers: for if the powers, by which two ſocieties 


are 
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are adminiſtered, be different, thoſe ſocieties (ſeeing their adminiſ- 


trations can never claſh) muſt needs be independent on one another. 
This is given only as a freſh inſtance of the cloudy. apprehenſion : 
this great Stateſman had of a plain argument, the argument of the - 
Alliance, built on the firſt principles of Law and Politics. 

Let me now proceed with his reaſoning. He 1s to prove, what 
he had aflerted, that the two Societies are not ſo diſinbt as to require 


diſtinè powers, He is writing againſt the book, or rather againſt the 
Author, of the Alliance; who lays it down as an acknowledged 
truth, that the end of the Religious is ſalvation of Souls ; the end 
of the Civil, ſecurity of temporal interefts. To this his Lordſhip re- 
plies, that ſalvation of ſouls is only the pretended end of the Reli- 


gious; but it is the real, though not immediate end, of the Civil.“ 
And thus he has with great dexterity wiped out all diſtinction be- 


tween the. two Societies. I have already detected both the fraud | 
and the fallacy of the firſt part of his afſertion. 1 come now. to 
the other, that ſulvation of ſouls is the real, though not immediate, - 
end of civil Government. Here the meanneſs of his ſophiſtry 1 18 ſtill 
more apparent, than in the former part. It ſtands thus“ The 
immediate end of civil government is confeſſed, on all hands, to be 
ſecurity of temporal mterefts.—This is done by keeping men 70 ab⸗ 
_ Df from evil, and exciting them 10 good works—Good works are the 


means of ſalvation—Therefore the means of ſalvalion are the objects of ' 
civil government; or, in other words, the ſalration of ſouls 18 at 


— leaſt the real, though mediate end of civil Society.” 


The Author of the Alliance had obviated all this paultry biene : 


in the following words: „Civil Government, I ſuppoſe, will be 


ce allowed to have been invented for the attainment of {ome certain 


40 end or ends, excluſive of others: : and this implies the neceſſity of 

08 diſtinguiſhing this end from others. Which diſtinction ariſes 

from the different properties of the things pretending. But : 
_ « amongſt all thoſe things which are apt to obtrude, or have in fact 


«© gbtruded, upon men as the ends of civil Government, there is 


but one Cufterence 1 in their properties, as ENDS : Which! 1s this, hat 
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& one of theſe is. attainable. by civil Society only, and all the refl are 


e egfily attained without it. The thing then with the firſt mentioned 


% property muſt needs be that genuine end of civil Society. And 


« this is no other than feurig tothe e n and property 4 


©< man . 1 
But his Lordſhip's Cit conſiſts in the ambiguity of the word 

END; which either ſignifies the conſequence or iſſue of a mean, ſim- 

ply ; or, the conſequence and iſſue, with intention and fore: thought. 


In the firſt ſenſe it may be true, that ſalvation is the mediate end 
of civil Society ; but then it is nothing to the purpoſe. In the ſe- 
cond ſenſe it is to the purpoſe, but not true. The civil Magiſtrate, | 
all men ſee, had not this conſequence x or iſſue in his thoughts; as 
is evident from hence, that, in adapting his puniſhments to the 


various ſpecies of unlawful actions, he does not proportion them to 


the heinouſueſs of the offence, as eſtimated on the principles of na- 


ſural or of revealed Religion, but to their malignant influence on 


civil Society. A plain indication, that, when he meaſured out 
puniſhments to offences, he had only political and not religious con- 
ſiderations in his view. But you ſhall hear what the Author of the 


Alliance has ſaid on this ſubject, who had confuted his n 8 
ſophiſm even before he had conceived it. 5 
„We have ſhewn (fays this writer) that 4s was. the: care of the 


c Bodies, not of the Souls of men, that the Magiſtrate undertook to 
give account of. Whatever therefore refers to the body, is in his 
Co juriſdiction; - whatever to the ſoul, is not. But, and if there 
be that which refers equally to both (as Morals plainly do) ſuch 


« thing muſt needs be partly within, and partly without his pro- 


4 vince ; that is, it is to be partially conſidered by him; his care 


< thereto extending ſo far only as it affects Civil Society. The 


other conſideration of it, namely, as it makes part of Religion, | 
being in the Hands of thoſe, who preſide ; in another kind of - 
« Society. Again, with regard to civil Practice; ; if we caſt c our r eye. 


* * Alliance, p. 32, 33. 810, [Vol. IV. Bo 777 this dition] 
on 
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* on any Digeſt. of Laws, we find that evil actions have their an- 
e nexed puniſhment denounced, not as they are Vices, i. e. not 
46 1 proportion to their deviation from the eternal rule of right; 
44 nor as they are SINS, i. e. not in proportion to their deviation 
& from the extraordinary revealed will of God: which two things 
« indeed coincide : but as they are CRIMES, i. e. in proportion to 
« their malignant influence on civil Society. But the view in 
* which the State regards the practice of Morality is evidently ſeen, 
4 in its recognition of that famous maxim, by which penal laws 
4 in all Communities r faſhioned and directed, THAT THE 
„ gEVERITY OF THE PUNISHMENT MUST ALWAYS RISE IN PRO- | 
4% PpORTION TO THE PROPENSITY TO THE CRIME, A maxim evi» 
40 dently unjuſt were actions regarded by the State, as they are in 
i themſelves only; becauſe the Law of Nature enjoins only in pro- 
40 portion to the ability of performance; : and human abilities abate 
6; in proportion to the contrary propenſities : : evidently impious, 


4 ere actions regarded by the State as they refer to the will of 
44 God, becauſe this State meaſure directly contradicts his method Es 


and rule of puniſhing. But ſuppoſe the Magiſtrate's s office to be 
4 what is here aſſigned, his aim muſt be the SUPPRESSION of Crimes, 
« or of thoſe actions which malignantly affect ſociety; and then 
& nothing can be more reaſonable than this proceeding; for then 
« his end muſt be the good of the ꝛ0 hole, not of particulars, but as 
they come within that view. But. the good of the whole being 
to be procured only by. the prevention of crimes, and thoſe to 
« which there is the greateſt propenſity being of the moſt difficult 
E prevention, the full ſeverity of his Laws muſt of neceſſity be 
4 turned againſt theſe &.“ 
But, his Lordſhip goes on to inform us, What thoſe means are 
which Princes and Magiſtrates employ to procure this mediate end of 5 
= civil Society, the Salvation of Souls; and they are, he ſays, cokR- 
5 CLVE force —Por this purpoſe, the balance and the feword are put into 


* Allane, p- 35 05 31» eo. [Vol. IV. p. 30 39. of TA Edition, ]- | 
their 
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. their hands, that they may meaſure out puniſhment io every one, who 
injures the community, or does wrong to his neighbour, And a rigo- 


rous puniſhment of erimes, efpectally if it be accompanied with rewards 
and encouragements to virtue, is the ſureſt way not only 10 reform the 
outward. bebaviour, but to create an inward di Yon: to e — 
of virtue. 
Who would have expected that it ſhould come at laſt to this; ſo. 


contrary. to his Lordſhip's affertion in the caſe of an extraordinary 
Providence, That a vigorous and exact diſtribution of rewards and 


puniſhments under the MacrsTRATE's PROVI DENCE (which indeed 
is the only one his Lordſhip thinks worth a ruſh) ſhould be ſo far 


from taking amay merit and making virtue ſervile, that it is the ſureſt 
way of creating an inward diſpoſition io the practice of virtue! i. e. the 
ſureſt way of making virtue free and meritorious. But there is ſome- 


thing marvelouſly perverſe in his Lordſhip's conduct. The exact 
diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments by Heaven makes virtue 
worthleſs and ſervile, though the adminiſtration of Providence be 
able to operate on the mind and intention, the only way, if any, 
of creating an inward diſpoſi tion 1⁰ the practice virtue; ; that is, of 
making it free and meritorious. On the contrary, if you will con- 
tinue to believe him, the exact diſtribution of rewards and puniſh- 
ments by the civil Magiſtrate makes virtue free and meritorious, 
though the Magiſtrate's adminiſtration be unable to operate on the 
mind and intention, and influences only the outward act; which i is 
0 any be) to make virtue worthleſs and ſervile. 

But to come to the point, which theſe obſervations naturally lead ; 


to. The very means his Lordſhip aſſigns for the promotion of this 
imaginary end, namely coercive force for ſalvation of ſouls, entirely 


ſubverts his principle, and ſhews that ſalvation of ſouls could be no 
end of civil Society, ſince the means are in no wiſe calculated to 
promote the end; it not being action ſimply, which intitles to the 
favour of God, but action, upon proper metives. Now with 
theſe (which reſult into what we call Conſcience), force, or coer- 


«clan, 1s abſolutely inconſiſtent : Fe orce may make hy pocrites, but 


Aging 
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nothing but the rational convictions of Re can make men 
lovers of Virtue. . 


Now if it be by ſuch kind of dal as this that the ele 
edifice of eccleſiaſtical independency and grandeur may be brought to the 
ground (to uſe his Lordthip's big wege Church Fer was 


never worth the rearing. 


To proceed. His Lordſhip with much gravity, tells us next, 


that“ A Clergy might co- operate with the civil Magiſtrate very 


« uſefully, no doubt, by exhortations, reproofs, and example, — 
„This they: might do as aſſiſtants to the civil Magiſtrate, in con- 


* cert with him, and in ſubordination to him. To what purpoſe 


6 therefore do they claim and aſſect independency on bim? Greater power 


never did, nor can enable them to do greater good. Would they 

s erect a tribunal to puniſb intentions? The very pretence is imper- 

1 tinent. Would they erect it to pun; iſh where no mmury is offered, nor 
4 wrong done? The deſign ! 18 unjuſt and arbitrary. The ideas of 
cc crimes are determinate and ſixed. The Magiſtrate cannot alter - 
„ them. The ideas of Sins are more confuſed and vague; and 
« we know by long and general experience, how they vary in the 
2m minds, or at leaſt in the writings of caſuiſts. Would they erect 
* ſuch a tribunal to try the orthodoxy of men's faith: ? Such a one is 
40 erected in ſome countries, under the name of the Inquiſition, 


« and is juſtly deteſted in all. To what end and purpoſe then 


6 can SPIRITUAL COURTS and COERCIVE POWERS ATTRIBUTED 


„ To THE CLERGY ſerve, unleſs it be to make them Judges, 
« and Parties in their own cauſe, when matters of intereſt are con- 
06 cerned * PP . 

His 1 it muſt be remembered, is here id with the 
Author of the Alliance, againſt his notions of the rights of a Clergy x 

in an eſtabliſhed Church, And the noble perſon's firſt miſrepreſen- 

tation, you ſee, is, that amongſt theſe rights, the claim of inde- 
pendency on the State during their eſtabliſhment, is one; and that 


* vol. iv, P. 415,5 416. 
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the coercive power exerciſed by them, under the Alliance, is exer- 
ciſed as inherent in their order. To what purpoſe (ſays his Lordſhip) 
do they [the Clergy] cLaim AND AFFECT independency on him, the 
civil Magiſtrate? And again, To what end and purpoſe can ſpiritual 
' Courts, and coercive powers, ATTRIBUTED 10 the Clergy, ſerve: 2 
And, as if this was not plain enough, in the very next page, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to Porr, he ſays, * Amongſt all the fallacies. 
which have been employed by Churchmen, one of the moſt ab- 
„ furd has been advanced, though not invented *, by a paradoxical 
« Acquaintance of yours; and it is to maintain the INDEPENDENCY 
« of the Church, and to ſuppoſe, AT THE SAME TIME, a fort of 
original Contract between the Church and State, the terms of 
which, every whimſical Writer, EVEN THIS SCRIBLER, adjuſts 
« as he pleaſes . Fäalſhood and my Janguage commonly go toge= 
ther. But let them go” 1 
Vou ſhall now hear what the Author af the Alliance holds on 
theſe two points, and from his own mouth. Firſt, as to the inde- 
pendency.— Let us ſee next (ſays he) what the STATE gains by it 
40 [rhe Alliance]. Theſe [advantages] in a word may be comprized 
in is SUPREMACY IN MATTERS ECCLESIASTICAL, THE Chun 
„ RESIGNING UP HER INDEPENDENCY, and making the Magiſtrate | 
« her SUPREME HEAD, without whoſe approbation and allowance, 
„ ſhe can adminiſter, tranſact, or decree nothing f.“ 
Secondly, as to coercive power. &« The third and; laſt PRIVI= 
„ LEGE THE CHURCH GAINS, by this Alliance, is the being ix- 
„ TRUSTED WITH A N INFORCED BY  COACTIVE. 
2 POWER 8. 
His Lordſhip alſures us, the Author of the Alliance holds, that 


the independency. of the Church | is retained in an eſtabliſhment : the. 


Author himſelf ſays, that it 18 given 1 5 * 1 aſſures 7; 


* It. was ;nvented, i ſeems, by his friend Dr. ben 

+ Vol. iv. p. 417. 

1 Alliance, p. 147. gro. val. Iv. p. 130, of this Fdition.] | 

bid. p. 134. vo. [Vol. IV. p. 131, of this Edition.] N 
; us, 
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us, the Author holds an inherent coercive power in the Church; 
the Author himſelf ſays, that coercive power is 4 s grant of the State, 

th the Alliance. 

And here you may take notice, how greatly his Lordſhip has im- 
proved upon his Maſters, the Authors of the Rights of the Chriſtian 
| Church, and of the Independent Whig. They had ventured indeed to 
charge both theſe doctrines on the body of the Engliſh Clergy : But 


as one can never be ſure what an indiſcreet or corrupt member of 


ſo large a body may have ſaid, the confutation of their calumny was. 


not ſo eaſy. His Lordſhip is more bold; he charges theſe opinions 


on a particular member of the eſtabliſhed Church, by name : but 


then he is more fair, he puts it in the power of the perſon injured 
to do himſelf juſtice; for it ſo happens, that this perſon not only 
_ denies the independency of the Church under an eſtabliſhment, and 
all claim to inherent coercive power whatſoever, but has laid down 


principles to diſcredit, and rules to prevent the return of thoſe 


_ uſurpations. The Author of the Alliance has vindicated * the 


= Engliſh Clergy from the prevarications of TIN DAL. and Gon- 


DON ; It had been hard, had he found no charitable hand to vin- 
dicate him from the ſame calumny, when revived by this noble : 


Lord. 


* Alliance, p. 11. & ſeq, _ [Vol. IV. p 63, of this Edition, = 
1 Ibid. Pe! 34. gro. . IV. p. . of this Moe? 
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As, therefore, no independency in alliance is either claimed or 
affected; and no inherent coercive power is attributed to the Clergy; 
We will ſuppoſe his Lordſhip's fimple queſtion to be, For what 
send is that tribunal, called a Spiritual Court, erefted ?” And had 
he been ſo candid to let the Author of Alliance, to whom he di- 

rects his queſtion, ſpeak for himſelf, he had not waited for an an- 
ſwer. For the Author tells us, in the moſt conſpicuous part of 5 
his book, and in great letters, that it is FOR REFORMATION or 
MANNERS only T. But, as if che Author had entirely left us to our - 

: ſelves to conjecture how he intended to employ this n, tri- 
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bunal, his Lodlitdy falls a gueſſing: and there is no kind of ab- 
ſurdity, he does not propoſe, as favoured by his Adverſary, * 
they be ſuch as his Adverſary had already exploded. 

Do what purpoſe, (ſays his Lordſhip), do the Clergy claim and affect 
ijndependency on the Magiſirute? Greater power never did, nor can 
enable them to do greater good. Would they erect a iribunal 10 pu NIS 
INTENTIONS ? The very pretence is impertinent. 

| Before I come to his Lordiſhip's conjecture, give me leave, Sir, 
to ſay one word of the happineſs of his induction. This Tribunal, 

or this coercive power, which he makes to follow independeney, i * 

ſo far from being produced by it, that coercive power never comes 
into the Chat? till it has. given up its independency. The Au- 
| thor of the Alliance affi igns a plain reafon. The State (ſays he) 
« having, by this Alliance, beſtowed upon the Clergy a Juriſdie - 
„ tion with coactive power, ſuch privilege would create an IM PE- 
„ RIVM IN IMPERTO, had not the crvil Mag! re” in return, the 15 

"0 * Premary of the Church *. Ws. Sn es — | „ 
And now, to his conjecture. 1s it, fays he, 7o i ear: 9: 
The Author of the Alliance ſays, No, it is for reformation of manners 

only. But you underſtand not half his Lordfhip's drift, unleſs you 

conſider theſe queſtions as propoſed to infinuate, that the Author of 
the Alliance held the Abſurdities contained in them. 80 here, for 5 
inſtance, you are to underſtand that Mr. W. held this Tribunal was: 
to puniſh intentions. However, I will acquit his Lordſhip of malice ; 
it ſeems to be an innocent blunder. - The Author of the Alliance did 
indeed talk of a Tribunal regarding irregular intentions as criminal; 
and, by ill luck, the noble Perfon miftook this tribunal for a ſoiri- 
tual Court. The Author's words are theſe—* The effectual cor-- 
rection of ſach evils [as ariſe from the intemperance of the ſenſual. 
. appetites] muſt be begun by moderating and ſubduing the Paſſions 
< themſelves. But this, civil Laws are not underſtood to preſcribe, 
« as puniſhing thoſe paſſions only when they proceed to act: and 


„ Alliance, p. 149. 8vo. [Vol. IV, p. 131, of this Edition.] 
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& not rewarding the attempts to ſubdue them, I muſt be à tri- 
« bunal regarding irregular intentions as criminal which can do this; 
and that is no other than the tribunal of Religion. When this is 
done, a coactive power of the civil kind may have a good effect, 


but not till then. And who ſo proper to apply this coactive 


power, in. ſuch caſes, as that Society, which fitted ang prepared 


ee the ſubject for its due reception and application *?” This 727i 
bunal regarding irregular intentions as criminal, the Author calls the- 


tribunal of Religion ¶ Forum conſcientiæ ), and diſtinguiſhes i it from that 


other tribunal which is inveſted with coactive power of the civil Rind, 
called ſpiritual Courts: he makes the firſt a preparative to the other, 

Vet, ſtrange to believe! Bis Lordſhip miſtook this tribunal of Reli- 
gion, ſo deſcribed and diſtinguiſhed, for a Hpiritual Court: and up- 
braids the Author of the Alliance for ſupporting a tribunal with coer- 
cive powers, 6% PUNISH INTENTIONS. But we ſhall lee more of his 


| Lordihip' s acumen, as we go: along. 


His ſecond charge againſt the principles at the Alliance 1 is in theſe 
| words—Would they erect this tribunal to puniſh, where No INJURY. 
Is OFFERED, NOR WRONG DONE ?: The deſign 1s unjuſt and arbitrary... 
The ideas of crimes are determinate 5 fixed, The Mag ifirate cannit 
alter them. The ideas of fins are more confuſed and vague; and we 
thnow by long and general experience, how they very in the minds, o. or ar 


legſt in ibe writings of Coſi s. 


7 puniſh where no injury is offered nor wrong done, is his FATE 
ſhip's periphraſis for the Pun; iſhment of vague luſt, which the Author 
of the Alliance makes one branch of the reformation of manners, 


and conſequently an object of ſpiritual Courts. But his Lordthip' 8 
own opinion of the quality of vague luſt, intimated in this peri- 
_ ho is but a ſecond conſideration. His principal purpoſe ; in giv- 


ing it, was to diſcredit the tyranny of ſpiritual Courts, in puniſhing 


where no fault is committed. Ta forget his BiBLE 1s nothing : 


but to forget his HoR ACE 1 is a Giſgrace indeed. Now this honeſt | 


: *: Alliance; p. 99, 100. bi: (vol. IV, p. 80, of. this Edition.] 
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* nor as they are sIxs, 7. e. not in proportion to their devia- 
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Pagan reckoned the prohibition of vague /y/, as one of the chief gb» 


-jeAs of civil laws.; 


_ *66'Fuit hae ſapientia quondam 
«6 "Publica privatis ſecernere, ſacra Prophants ; 
*+.CONGUBITU -PROHIBERE WAGO, dare jura maritis,” 


All this is fo very extraordinary, that you will not readily believe 
his Lordſhip could defign the puniſhment of vague. luſt, by the 
words—puniſhing where no injury is offered nor wrong dine; nor would 
I neither, did he not fo clearly explain himſelf, in his curious diſ- 
tinction between crimes and fins: which, becauſe it was occaſioned 
by, and alludes to, a paſſage in the Alliance, it may not be 
amiſs previouſſy to tranſeribe that paſſage: If we caſt our eye 
„on any digeſt of Laws, we find that evil actions have their 
« annexed puniſhment denounced, not as they are VICES, i. e. 
< in proportion to their deviation from the eternal rule of right : * 


% tion from the extraordinary revealed will of God ; which two = 

„things indeed coincide ; but as they are CRIMES, 7, e. in pro- 
„portion to their malignant influence on civil Society .“ The 

8 Author of the Alliance ſaid this, to ſhew that the civil Magiſtrate . 
does not concern himſelf with Religion, as fach. His Lordſhip 
| borrows the ſame diſtinction between crimes and ſins, to ſhew, that 
it is arbitrary and unjuſt to puniſh fins, as ſpiritual Courts under- 

take to do: for, ſays he, the ideas of CRIMES are determinate and 
fixed: The ideas of Sins are more confuſed and vague. From this, 


it appears, that his Lordſhip miſtook vices, fins, and crimes, for dif- © 


ferent actions; whereas they are the ſame actions under different 
conſiderations : either as they reſpect natural light, revealed Reli- 
gion, or civil laws ; ; and ſo have different names impoſed upon them. 


The ideas therefore of theſe three modifications of forbidden actions ä 


are all equally determinate and. fixed, or all equally confuſed and as fog - 


* 1 p. 385 36. 8 ro. Vol. IV. p. 38, 3% of this Edition, 8 
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But it comes with a peculiar ill grace from his Lordſhip to object 


to the confuſed and vagne idea of SiNs, ſince this idea is formed upon 
the revealed will of God in the Goſpel, which, in a hundred 
places of his ESSAYS, he tells us, coincides with the eternal rule of 
right; a rule, which he ENTRE to. be the. moſt determinate. 


and fixed of all things. 


But he ſays, the Magiſtrate cannot alter the ideas of crimes, as the 
Caſuift may the idea of fing. That is, the Magiſtrate cannot give 
the Name of Crimes to innocent actions. What ſhould hinder. 
him? He had two advantages above the Caſuiſt: Firſt, coercive 
power: ſecondly, the vague and confuſed meaſure to which crimes - 
refer; namely, to the influence of actions on. Society, Matter of. 
fact confirms this obſervation. Look round the World; ; enquire 
through antient and modern Times, and you ſhall find, that the 
Magiſtrate has been guilty of infinitely more abuſe in ranging actions 
under the idea of Crimes, than the Caſuiſt, in ranging actions under 
the idea of Sins. This was not improper to be obſerved in anſwer 
to his Lordſhp': 8 EXPERIENCE, which uſhers in his old ſophiſm, 
ready at every turn to help him out, the abuſe of the thing itſelf 
Me knou, ſays he, by long and general experience, how the ideas of 
ſins vary in the minds, or at leaſt in the wITINGSG of caſuiſts. By 
which it would ſeem, the noble Author knows as little. of Ca/i: ifts,. 
as of any other ſort of learned men, whoſe characters he has treated 
ſo Lordly. For corrupt caſuiſtry does not ſo much conſiſt i varying 
tbe ideas of Sins, concerning which they are generally agreed, as in 
5 contriving to evade the puniſhment denounced againſt them. 
is laſt conjecture about the uſe of an eccleſiaſtical Tribunal, on 
the principles of the Alliance, is, that it is erected for the puniſh- 
ment of; Opinions. WW ould they erect, fays he, ſuch a tribunal to 
try the orthodoxy of men's faith ? Why. no, fays the Author of the 
ALLIANCE, in as plain terms as he can ſpeak ;—No MATTERS OF 
OPINION COME WITHIN THIS SPIRITUAL JURISDICTION * And he 


1 Alliance, j p. 1 1 8vo, [Vol. IV. p. 124, of this Edition. 1 
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803 e 
not only ſays it, but proves it too * _—To what end and bur poſe then, 
(ſays his Lordſhip), can ſpiritual courts and coercive powers ſerve, 
unleſs it be to make the Clergy judges and parties in their own cauſe, 
vhen matters of intereſt are concerned? To what end? The Author 
of the Alliance has told him plainly and directly; FOR THE REFOR- 
| MATION OF MANNERS ONLY. But ſuch an anſwer did not ſerve 
his Lordſhip's turn. He will make the Author ſay as he would 
have him; or injoin him ſilence, and anſwer for him, himſelf. He 
inſinuates therefore, in the laſt place, that the end aimed at is to 
determine! in civil matters where the temporal intereſt of the Clergy 
is concerned, and where they become Judges in their own cauſe. 
Hear then what the Author of the Alliance ſays upon this head 
likewiſe; CIVIL MATTERS, which temporal Courts may conve- 
„ niently inſpect, can never belong to an eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction. 
4 It hath been ſhewn, that this Court was erected as a ſucceda- 
e .neum to the Civil, to take cognizance of ſuch actions as the Civil 
« could not reach, or could not remedy : which ſhews, the State 
could never intend to put thoſe things under the eccleſiaſtical Ju- 
a « riſdiction that fall moſt conveniently under its own. Beſides, for 
= eccleſiaſtical Courts to ingroſs matters that belong to the civil ju- 
66 riſdiction, as it can poſſibly have no good uſe, may very poſſibly 
6 be attended with this evil, of i inviting and encouraging the Church 
« to aim at more power than is conſiſtent, either with her own 
66 good, or the good of the State. The great Founder of our R- 
« ligion ſaid, Vo made me a Judge or Divider between you? And 
„What he would not aſſume to himſelf, he would hardly beſtow 
66 upon his Church : and that the State ſhould ever intend to give 
4 her what was the peculiar right of temporal Courts, is as difficult 
to ſuppoſe. We muſt conclude then, that ſuch practice, wherever 
« it is found, was derived not from the reaſonable Laws of this | 


& | Alliance, but from the authority of old ys uſurpations 3 Thus ” 


0 Alliance, p p. 137 136. Bro. [Vol. IV. p. 124, et ſeq. of this Edition, 
+ Ibid. p. 138, 139, 140, 8 VO. [Vol. IV. p. 125, 126, of this Edition, ] | | 
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far the Author of the Alliance; where you may find a great deal 
more to the ſame purpoſe. 

But his Lordſhip goes on with his confutation.—** By admitting 
„the independency of the Church on the State, the State acknow- 
„ ledges an original independency in the Church, derived from a 
greater authority than her own : and the ſuppoſed terms of Union 
„may be conſtrued to be rather conceſſions of the religious So- 
66 ciety to the civil, for the ſake of order and peace, than grants 
of the civil to the religious Society. Thus Religion and tlie 


«© Church are ſet on the ſame foot: no human authority can alter 


one, but muſt receive it in 2he terms in which it has been re- 
< vealed; and fo may a good Caſuiſt prove on this hypotheſis, that 
no human authority can meaſure out any conditions of Eſta- 


ory bliſhment to the other. Thus the State becomes no better than a 


« coordinate, but inferior power *.“ TI once met with a Philoſopher 
of deep thought, who profeſſed the ſame reverence for artificial 


Nonſenſe, that the Turks pay to naturally Folly. His Syitem on 
this point was very ſingular, He ſuppoſed that, as in the material 
World there was an univerſal, though very ſubtile fire, diffuſed in 


ſecret through all bodies; which, by a late contrivance, might be 
allured or drawn out from the moſt inanimate or lumpiſh Matter, 
even from the dirty ſhoes of the Chronologer of Leiceſter, the Man 
who makes Time of Eternity; So, in the intelleFual, that there 


was a certain witty Spirit, which lay dormant in the moſt inexpli- 


cable Nonſenſe; and only wanted the application of ſome Engine 


of analogous invention to rouſe it, and ſet it free. Till ſuch a one 


be diſcovered, we can but gueſs at his Lordſhip's meaning, 


By admitting the independency of the Church on the State (ſays he) 
the State acknowledges an original independency in the Church derived 
from a greater Autbority than her own. If, by Church, he means 

the Chriſtian Church, in general, it is confeſſed that its indepen= 
dency is derived from a greater authority than what the State claims 


12 Vol. iv. p. 417. 
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for any of its rights. The Church holding of God immediately 
and in an extraordinary manner; the State, only mediately, and 
in a common way. But what are the conſequences his Lordſhip 
would deduce from thence ? The firſt is, that hen the ſuppoſed terms 
of union may be conſtrued to be rather conceſſions of the religious Society 
to-the civil, for the ſake of order and peace, than grams of the civil to 
the religious Society. The ſuppoſed terms are terms of Alliance be- 


tween two independent Societies. Theſe terms cannot, in the na- 
ture of things, be any other than mutual conceſſi ons and mutual grants. 
What then does he mean, by their being conſtrued to be rather con- 


ceſions of the religious Society than grants of the civil? By the ſuß- 


poſſtion on which his Lordſhip condeſcends to reaſon: When the 
Church in Alliance gives up its origivat independency it is without 
doubt a conceſſion ; becauſe it is giving up a right: And when the 
State in Alliance confers a coercive power on the Church, this 
18 certainly a grant ; becauſe an original independent religious So- 
5 ciety can have no inherent coercive power. However, ſome mean- . 

ing, it is Iikely, his Lordſhip had. And it ſeems to be this, * That | 

if the Church have an original independency, no fuch Alliance as is 

8 ſuppoſed, could be made: for that the terms on the ſide of the 
Church would not be conditional but e conceſſions, the 
State having nothing to give, in return.“ This would be talking | 
ſenſe at leaſt, though not truth. But, firſt to ſuppoſe the fact, 


that the terms of this Union are mutual grants and mutual 


conceſſions, and then to deny mutual grants and mutual conceſ- 


ſions, is giving ſuch a form to his argument as will need a ff 
Logic to turn into ſenſe, as much as the doctrine conveyetl- -under 
it needs a firſt Philsſophy to turn into truth. Thus much however 
You may ſee ; Some cloudy conception bis Lordſhip plainly had, 
that a Society of divine original could never enter into Alliance. 
with another, only of human, When the Sons of God came down 
amongſt the Daughters of Men, we are told they begot Giants. 
is Lordſhip betrays his apprehenſions, that this coalition between 


the civil and religious Societies would produce an iſſue altogether 


as 
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as monſtrous, a kind of sTATE LEVIATHAN. Indeed, he charges 
the Author of the Alliance with being no better than a Pander or 
Procurer in this intrigue. But whatever his apprehenſions were, [| 
his conception was altogether unworthy both of a Philoſopher and fl 
a Stateſman. The AuTHor oF THE ALLIANCE hath ſhewn from 


bl 

A the nature of things, that Religion compoſes an independent ſo- q 
f ; cCiety: The GosrEL, by divine inſtitution, hath declared the Chriſ- l 
9 tian Religion to be an independent ſociety. His Lok DsHIT hath 1 
: {hewn, from the nature of things, that civil wants create an inde- i 
pendent ſociety of the civil kind: And the Law, by divine inſti- 1 
a tution, hath declared the Jewiſh Republic to be an independent civil 
7 ſociety, Now I would aſk his Lordſhip, if nothing hindered bl 
this civil Society of divine original, from entering into leagues and A 
conventions with all the neighbouring natious, which were not, bis 


—— — 


— — 
— — — "TT 
r r 


for political reaſons, excepted by name, what ſhould hinder this 15 7 F 
religious Society of aroine original from entering 1nto Alliance with VVV 
the State? 

Another Conſequence his Lordſhip draws ban an original inde- 

"a in the Church is, that ReLicion and the Cnurcu are 

_ ſet on the ſame foot. That is, as I underſtand him, for he might - 
have expreſſed himſelf better, the DISCIPLINE of the Church i is as = 
unalterable as the DOCTRINE -: The inference from which is, that 
the State muſt receive the CHURCH on the terms in which it was re- 
vealed: From whence his Lordſhip draws another conſequence, : = 
that no buman Authority can meaſure out any conditions of eflabliſhment . 

70 the Church: and, from thence another (for his Lordſhip's falſe 
_ conceptions are always attended with ſuperfetations), that the Sate 
becomes an inferior Power, or Creature to the Church. All theſe 
brave conſequences, we ſee, ariſe out of this principle, 14 That, in . 
« Church of Divine Original, the Diſcipline : is as unalterable as 
the Doctrine. And of the truth of this principle his Lordſhip 

is ſo confident, that he calls his Adverſary a fiupid Fellow for not 
owning it, The STUPID FELLOW, who advanced this Paradox 

Bo 5L 2 kad 
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in Engliſh, did not fee how ill the parts of it hang together, nor. 
« that if eccleſiaſtical Government was, by divine appointment, in- 
« dependent of civil, no ſuch contract as he ſuppoſes could be 
„% made. The religious ſociety, notwithſtanding their known mo- 
« deration, could not have parted from that independency AND 
e SUPERIORITY over the civil power, which God had __ 
„them *.“ 


It is true, this sTUP1D FELLOW did not ſee it. Ad- don't. 
well know how he ſhould : ſince, on the other hand, he ſaw it to 


be impoſſible that any ſuch contract as he ſuppoſes could be made, 
unleſs the Church or religious Society were independent of the civil. 
For what contradt is it, which this Author ſuppoſes to have been 


made between Church and State? He tells us, in expreſs words, 


it is a mutual compact by FREE CONVENTION +. Now the entering 
into a free convention is at the pleaſure of the contracting —_ 
« But Parties who have this bberty, muſt needs be en. on 
one another. 
Well, but he has His reaſon, ſuch as it is, to confound: this. 


| 87 UPID FELLOW. 7 he Religious Society (fays he) could not have parted 


from. that independency, AND SUPERIORITY, over the civil Power, 


which God had given them. And now indeed, after much. cloudy 5 
flouriſhing, we are come to the point; which is, WHETHER A RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY CAN PART WITH THAT INDEPENDENCY WHICH 
Gop, as well as the nature of things, HATH BESTOWED UPON IT ? 
This is in truth a queſtion worth debating. But as his Lordſhip 
rarely ſuffers an important propoſition, which he is ſet either upon 
5 denying or depraving, to paſs through his hands without firſt per- 
plexing it, in the expreſſion with an abſurdity or an equivocation, I 
ſhall be obliged, before we can paſs forward, to free this from the 
Bolingbrokian | embarraſs. The religious Society (ſays he) could not. 
Ha ve . ard that wee AND SUPERIORITY over the civil 


* Vol. iv. p- 418. 
+ Alliance, P. 87. 810, [vs Iv, . 5, of this Edition.] 
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power which God hath given them. Now as the Author of the Al. 
liance contends only for the independency of the Church before Al- 
Jiance, . and as his Lordſhip's reaſoning acknowledges that the queſ- 
tion is only concerning independency before Alliance, he muſt needs 
ſuppoſe, by adding, AND SUPERIORITY over the civil, that this ſu- 
periority is a conſequence of independency. And ſo, indecd, he 
ſpeaks of it more plainly juſt before.—Thus [i. e. from the-inde- 
pendency of the Church] the State becomes na better than a coordinate, 
BU'T INFERIOR, Power. Now if we judge of this matter on the 
principles of the Law of Nature and Nations, ſuperiority 1 is ſo far 
from following independency, that it cannot conſiſt with it. For 
vhy is religious Society by nature independent (as the Author of 
the Alliance ſhews it is) but for the reaſon that Author gives, that 
it is 1 different from the civil, by having different ends and 
means *,” But there 1s no ground for ſuperiority of one Perſon or | 
Society over another, but where ſome natural relation or connexion . 4 
exiſts between them: none exiſts in this caſe; therefore a pretence e | 
of. ſuperiority on the one ſide, and of dependency on the other, is - = 
_ abſurd. However, as I am verily perſuaded his Lordſhip did not Ls Th = 
know enough of theſe matters even to prevaricate neatly | in the 1 
point in queſtion, I conſider it as an innocent blunder, ariſing from 
the following words: of the Alliance, ſhameſully, indeed, miſun- 
derſtood.— Such then is the nature of Chriſt's kingdom I e. 
« the Chriſtian Church] it 1s eflentially framed to compoſe a firm 
4 and laſtiug Society; it is made ſuch by divine appointment, and 
« in order to fit it for public ſervice, it is both by nature and inſti- - 
4 tution declared SOVEREIGN, and independent of civil Government, 
0 that it may adapt itſelf by free Alliance to the various kinds of 
Ko human Policies . Now ſovereign in itſelf and independent of civil 
government, this great Writer hath paraphraſed to bgnify, 9 
dency and ſuperierit over the civil, 
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* Thalem 


. A VIEW OF 
— Thalem talento non emam Mileſium: | 
Nam, ad ſapientiam Hujus, nimius nugator fuit,” 


But, to come to the queſtion; which is WHETHER A RELIGIOUS 
SoclETY CAN PART WITH THAT INDEPENDENCY WHICH Gop, 
as well as the Nature of things, HATH BESTOWED UPON IT, Hs 
| Lordſhip determines. in the negative. For if, ſays he, ecclefi ical 
Government was by divine appointment independent of the civil, the Re- 
ligious Society could not bave Pariea. with that OOO] — God 
15 bad, given them. 

Man was, by divine aphointment, made fies and independent; 1 
therefore, according to this reaſoning, he could not part with his 
independency, and become ſubject to civil Laws. Hold, ſays his 
Lordſhip, Man was made free, that he might be ſubject to no 
laws but thoſe to which he had given his conſent; and as he needed 
protection from Laws, he had a right to part with his independency 
if he could get protection upon no other terms. And is not this 
the very caſe of the religious Society in queſtion, which is only an 
artificial perſon, by nature and inſtitution are, and Ty in need 5 
of f protection? 3 55 
But his Lordſhip's s aſſertion, you will gu bottoms at laſt upon 
this Principle, that DIVINE AUTHORITY REDUCES ALL ITS LAWS 
ro ONE AND THE SAME SPECIES : An Error which Bigots and Fa- 


nuatics indeed are equally fond of indulging ; ; and has been indulged 


by them to the infinite diſſervice both of civil and of religious 85. 
ciety : But that a Phuloſypher and a Stateſman ſhould know ſo 
| lUttle of the NATURE or LAWS is perfectly aſtoniſhing. The firſt 
elements of his profeſſion might have taught bim, That the Au- 
| Ky thority by which a thing 1 is commanded makes no. alteration in 
a the eſſence of the thing.” Natural and poſitive duties retain 
their reſpective natures in the Code of Religion. Natural duties 
: are eternal ; Poſitive duties are Tevocable. Of theſe latter, ſome 
are laſting as the Diſpenſation to which they belong; others only 
temporary. Of the temporary, ſome ale. not till they are ex- 


preſsly 
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preſsly revoked; others ceaſe with the occaſion that enjoined them. 
Theſe laſt are again to be diſtinguiſhed into Privileges and Duties 
privileges may be receded from at pleaſure ; but duties muſt either 
be revoked, or the occaſion mult be plainly ſeen to ceaſe, Now 


the INDEPENDENCY in queſtion, is one of thoſe inſtitutions in the 


divine Law, which ceaſes with the occaſion ; and is, beſides, a 
privilege, which may be receded from at pleaſure. Again, In 
| the divine Laws, ſome things are enjoined to be believed as Truths; 


others to be practiſed as Utilities. Of utilities ſome are general; 


others particular: The firſt of theſe are permanent and conſtant; 


the ſecond variable. Of the firſt, 15 the Church's compoſing a 89 
ciety: of the ſecond, is its particular form. Thus, Jeſus ſeemed to 


inſtitute an equal Miniſtry; the Apoſtles, epiſcopal Government; 


and modern Churches have choſen one or the other, as beſt ſuited 


to the various civil Governments with which they had allied. 
As Chriſtianity was, by divine inſtitution, a Society at large, to 


| authorize and to enable the ſeveral Churches to give particular forms 
to eccleſiaſtical Government; ; ſo the independency was beſtowed upon 
it, to enable it to enter into free Alliance with the State. When | 
God himſelf allied the Jewiſh Church with the State, be did 
not leave that Religion a fociety at large; neither did he ordain 
it independent : he preſcribed, in the minuteſt manner, the form of 
Church Government; and made it dependent on. the State. But 
the Author of the Alliance tells his ſtory better. The Chriſtian | 


religion. (ſays he) was not only left independent of the State by not 


« being united to it like the Jewiſh (and being fo left it muſt 


e needs by the Law of Nature be independent, ; bur its indepen- - 


& dency was likewiſe ſecured by. divine appointment, in that fa- 


% mous declaration of its founder, My kingdom 1s not of this world; 


0 which bears this plain and obvious ſenſe, That the kingdom of 
«6. Chr A, to be extended over all Mankind, Was not, like the hing- 


& dom of God, confined 10. the Fewiſh people, where Religion Was 
66 incorporated with the State ; 3 and therefore, of this world, as well' 
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© it the exerciſe of it, as in the rewards and puniſhments by which it 
% was adminiſtered: but was independent of all civil communities; and 
«© tberefore, neither of this world, as to the exerciſe of it, nor as to 
&« the rewards and puniſhments by which it was - adminiſtered. But 


* whoever imagines that, from this independency by inſtitution, the 


% Church cannot convene and unite with the State, concludes 
% much too faſt, We have obſerved, that this property in the 
4 Kingdom of Chr if was given as a mark to diſtinguiſh.it from the 
46 kingdom of God, that is, it was given to ſhew that this Religion 


extended to all mankind; and was not, like the Mofaic, confined 


« to one only people. Conſequently, that very reaſon which 
made it proper for the Moſaic Religion to be united by divine 


«© appointment to the State, made it fit, the Chriſtian ſhould be 


left free and independent. But for what end, if not for this, 


To be at liberty to adapt itſelf to the many various kinds of 


« civil policies, by a ſuitable union and alltance.—An alliance then 


ve muſt conclude the Chriſtian Church was at liberty to make, 
40 «© notwithſtanding this declared nature of Chr; it's kingdom. So far 


4 is indeed true, that it is debarred from entering into any ſuch Al. 
4 Jjance with the State as may admit any LEGISLATOR in Chriſt's 


66 kingdom but himſelf {that is, a power in the Magiſtrate to 
alter poc TRIX Es]. But no ſuch power is granted or uſurped 
by the ſupremacy. of the State *. e extends ee to 


DISCIPLINE. ] 


From all this it appears, that ahi ene part of the Law 


of Chriſt is the DocTRINE : and the only alterable part, the Dis- 


'CIPLINE:; but it is the latter, with which Society, as ſuch, * 


chiefly concerned, when it enters on Alliance with the Church. 


Therefore, when his Lordſhip ſays, Religion and the Church being 
ſet on the ſame for, no human authority can alter one, but muft receive. 
it on the terms in which it has been revealed, if he means, there 
can be no > alteration in 4 ee 1 have ſhewn he is miſtaken : if 


* Alliance. p. 178, 179, &c, 8r0. [Vol. W. p. . 146, 147, of this Edition.] 


he 
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he means, there can be no alteration in do&rine, he is certainly 
right; and I confider his Lordſhip's obſervation as a complaint, 
that, by the conſtitution of the Chriſtian Church, * Magiſtrate 
cannot tyrannize over Conſcience. | 
In the mean time we ſee to what little purpoſe this great Philo- 
ſopher and Stateſman had read his HookeR ; of whom he confeſſes 
ſomething might be learnt. Now, Hooker would have ſhewn 
him, that divine authority does not reduce all its Laws to one and 
the ſame ſpecies, —** Poſitive Laws (ſays this truly great Man) are 
» either permanent or elſe changeable, according as the matter it- 
« ſelf is, concerning which they were firſt made. Whether Gop 
% or MAN be the maker of them, ALTERATION they ſo far forth 
b admit, as the MATTER doth exact. Wherefore, to end with a 
* « general rule concerning all the Laws which God hath tied men 
« unto: thoſe Laws divine, that belong, whether naturally or ſu- 
6c « pernaturally, either to men as men, or to men as they live in 
* politique Society, or to men as they are of that politique Society 
which is the Church, without any further reſpect had unto any 
« ſuch variable accident as the State of men, and of Societies of 
„ men, and of the Church itſelf i in this world, i is ſubject unto; all 


Laws that ſo belong unto men, they belong for ever, yea although 


© they: "VE poſitive Laws, unleſs, being poſitive, God himſelf which 
made them, alter them. The reaſon is, becauſe the ſubject or 
„ matter of Laws in general, is thus far forth conſtant: which 
4e matter is that for the ordering whereof, Laws were inſtituted, 

% and being inſtituted are not changeable without caule, neither 


4 can they have cauſe of change, when that which gave them their 


« firſt inſtitution remaineth for ever one and the ſame. On the other 
fſide, Laws that were made for men, or Societies, or Churches, in 
e regard of their being ſuch as do not always continue, but may per- 
« haps be clean otherwiſe a while after, and ſo may be required to be 
« otherwiſe ordered than before ; the Laws of God himſelf which are 
, this nature, NO MAN ENDOWED WITH COMMON SENSE will ever 
Vor. 8 b 85 5 B Z 0e * deny 
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« deny to be of a different conſtitution ſrom the former, in reſpect of 
&* the one's conflancy, and the mulability of the other &.“ 
So much for this Country Parſon. And how poorly does his 
Lordſhip figure before him with his aſſertion, that divine lat makes 
every thing, which relates to the Church, equally unalterable ? Vet 
this noble Haranguer, thus ignorant of the very firſt elements of : 
Law, can dictate with the authority of an Oracle, and be received 
with the reverence due to one, concerning civil /iberty, Church uſur- 
palions, a Patriot King, and the balance of power. But Maſter Hooker 
will tell you, how eafily all this may be done without en wing more 
than our neighbours. _ | 
—+ Thus far therefore (ays * we have endeavoured! in part 
« to open, of what nature and force Laws are, according unto 
their ſeveral kinds: the Law which God himſelf hath eternally 
c {et down to follow in his own works; the Law which he hath 
„ made for his creatures to keep; the Law of natural and neceflary 
Agents; the Law which angels in Heaven obey ; the Law 
& whereunto, by the light of reaſon, men find themſelves bound, 
in that they are men; the Law which they made by compoſition 
40 for multitudes and politique Societies of men to be guided by; i 
the Law which belongeth unto each nation; the Law that con- 
« cerneth the fellowſhip of all; and laſtly. the Law which God 
« himſelf hath ſupernaturally revealed. I. might peradventure have 
„ been more POPULAR AND MORE PLAUSIBLE TO VULGAR EARS, / if | 
« pi di iſcourſe had been ſpent in EXTOLLING THE FORCE OF Laws, 
4 « in ſhewing the GREAT NECESSITY OF THEM, When they are GOOD, 
and in AGGRAVATING THEIR OFFENCE BY WHOM PUBLIC LAWS | 
„ ARE INJUR1OUST, Y TRADUCED. But foraſnuch as with ſuch kind 
« of matter THE PASSIONS OF MEN are rather flirred one way or 
6 other, than THEIR KNOWLEDGE any way ſet forward unto the 
6« trial of that whereof there is doubt made, I have therefore 
* turned aſide from that BEATEN PATH, and choſen, though a 


Feel. Pol, L. k ect. I b. 
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ESS EASY, yet a more rte way, in regard of the end we 
& propoſe *.“ 
Great Names, however, are Rill of good uſe to his Lordſhip; 
for though he cannot profit by their lights, he can ſhine at their 
expence : and, having well chicaned their expreſſions, can after- 
wards convert the truths contained in them to his own uſe. Let 
me give you, out of many, one example of this kind. HooKkER 
and Lock g have been ſuppoſed to write tolerably well on the ori- 
gin of civil Government. Alas; nil fine Theſeo, There is nothing 
ſo well done, which his Lordſhip cannot mend. He reproves Both 
of them, with much ſolemnity, for repreſenting mankind 19 them- 
3 ſelves, like a number of ſavage individuals out of Society, in their na- 
= tural State, Mead of confidering them as members of families from 
| their birth, «6 This (he ſays) has made them reaſon Ixcoxsis- 
ec TENTLY, and on a FALSE FOUNDATION. Inconſiſtently, becauſe 
« they ſometimes acknowledge paternal Government to have pre- 
5 ceded civil, and yet reaſon about the inſtitution of civil, a 5 
& men had then firſt aſſembled in any kind of ſociety, or had been ff 
1 5 ſubject to any kind of rule; for to ſay that the Law of nature LE 
H . was of itſelf ſuch a rule, and that every one of theſe independent V bg oaks 
og « inhabitants of the carth did or might exerciſe Juſtice for himſelf, 
„ and others on. thoſe Who violated the Law, was language un- 
"06 „ worthy of Mr. Locke, and unneceſſary to his Syſtem, —F alſely, 
e becauſe it is eaſy 10 aeat, that mankind never was in fuch 
4 State . ” 
To ſay the 118 cafy Prank and like JE day- light. 
A man need only open his eyes to ſee that a Mother does not 
abandon her infant as ſoon as ſhe has dropt it, nor the Father re- 
nounce the care of it and her, Is it poſſible then that Hoot, 
Locks, and their F ollowers, thould waut to be told by his Lord- 
ſhip ſo obvious a truth, That, before civil Socicty, mankind did 
not ſtart up like e muſhrooms, a number of lavage individuals at once, ” 
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but came as they could be got, and entered as they were born, into 
tribes and families. Why then, you aſk, did not HooRER and 
Locks fo conſider them, when they were deducing the origin of 
civil Society ? For very enn reaſons; 8 and, one would think, 
very obvious ones. 8 
j 55 Firſt, becaufe the real origin of civil Society being equally ſhewn 
f on either ſuppoſition, the truths which followed from it, were 
clearer ſeen, as they were leſs embarraffed, "IF" neo. da Mankind 
- before civil Society, as individuals. 

| 1 hut this was not all. Had They confidered- men before civil 


Society as ranked under tribes, the rights belonging to the Heads | [ 
of families, thus brought into view, though neither relative to, _ ö 4 
nor connected with, thoſe of a civil kind, might have too much = 
countenanced that abſurd Syſtem, which derives political Rule from —_ 


the Patriarchal;'a ſyſtem which, both for its abſurdities and miſ- 
| chiefs, it was the purpoſe of Locks and Hooks to expoſe and dif= 
credit. The former therefore did judiciouſſy, to aſſert, as he might - 
do it truly (for the exerc ife of juftice no more belonged to Fathers of 
Families, as ſuch, than the exerciſe of | Regal prerogative) ; ; that, 
before the inſtitution of Civil Society, every one of theſe independent 
inhabitants of the earth did, or might, exerciſe juſtice for himſelf and 
others, on thyſe who vivlated the Law. Vet this, his Lordſhip calls 
language unworthy of his Maſter. Nay, ſo great a ſtranger is he 
to this whole matter, that he declares the repreſentation to be UN- 

NE CEss AR: whereas we ſee it was done to keep the unwary from 
the ſight of circumſtances of no uſe to aſſiſt their Je, and 
eaſily abuſed by deſigning men, to miſlead them. 

gut to proceed with our Subject. His Lordfhip goes on üg 8 

the Book of the Alliance in this Manner, * This 1maginary Con- 
T tract, in ſhort, whether well or ul made, never exiſted at any ; 

| « time, nor in any Country ; though, to have been real, and really 
66 authorized, it ſhould have been the fame at all times and in all 
5 Countries where Chriſtianity was propagated, Political Societies 


66 make 


55 8 
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t make and alter and break their Alliances, as the varying reaſon 
&« of ſtate ſuggeſts. Different orders of civil Government in the 


« ſame Society change, and with them the whole Conſtitution of 


« ſuch Governments, as reaſon or paſſion, the intereſts or the diſ- 
s poſitions of men determine them. But a Religion given by God 
& is in its nature invariable, And therefore if a Religious Society 


4 with certain privileges, immunities, and prerogatives, be neceſſary 
& to preſerve it ſo, the order and conſtitution of ſuch a Society muſt 


& be variable too. The CHURCH muſt be eſtabliſhed by the ſame 


« divine Authority as the RELIOION, and be by conſequence inde- 


« pendent of the State. But nothing of this kind has been. 


4 Chriſt's kingdom was not of this World. He ſent out his Apoſtles 
« to teach, and to baptize; and the utmoſt power he gave them, 
« beſides that of working Miracles to convince and to convert, was 
«4 to ſhake off the duſt of their feet, and to proteſt againſt the in- 


& fidelity of thoſe who refuſed to receive them, and the Goſpel 


| 60 they publiſhed. The Apoſtles ordained others to accompany and --: 
„ to ſucceed them 1 in the ſame office, the office of teaching and 8 
0 baptizing. The Apoſtles could give no more power than they |» 
— 8 received; and no argument of right can be drawn from any thing | 
446 that paſſed, or from any thing that theſe Men did for the Main- 
45 tenance of their Sect, while Chriſtianity was a Seer 


This imaginary Contraf (he ſays) never exiſted at any time or iu 


any country. If he means, a Contract actually and formally exe- 
cuted, I have anſwered that already, and ſhewn, that the objection 
holds equally againſt te original contract between King and People; 
which 1 ſuppoſe his Lordſhip allows not to be fo imaginary but that 
the prerogative of the one, and the rights of the other, ought every 
where to be regulated on the conditions of it. But +68 all hear : 
the Author of the Alliance on this matter. VVVo—' lf! 


„ When I fay that all regular policied States had; an E/abl ſhea 


0 Religion, I mean. no more than He would do, who, deducing 


* Vol. iv. p. 419, 420. IE 5 Gs 
: + Alliance, p. 114—117. 8yo, Vol. IV. p. 84—86, of this Edition. - 
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Civil Society Fm its true Original, ſhould, in odors to perſuade 
«© Men of the Benefits it produces, affirm that all Nations had a 
% Civil Policy. For as this Writer could not be ſuppoſed to mean 


that every one conſtituted a free State, on the Principles of pub- 


lic Liberty, which yet was the only Society he purpoſed to prove 
% was founded on Truth, and productive of public Good; becauſe 


it is notorious, that the far greater Part of Civil Policies are 


founded on different Principles; or abuſed to different Ends: ſo 
„e neither would I be underſtood to mean, when J ſay all Nations 


«& concurred in making this Union, that they all exactly diſcrimi- 
„ nated the Natures, and fairly adjuſted the Rights of both Socie- 
<< ties, on the Principles here laid down; though an Eſabliſpment 
<« reſulting from this Diſcrimination and Adjuſtment be the only 
% one 1 would be ſuppoſed to recommend. On the contrary, I 


6 know this Union has been generally made on miſtaken Princi- 


(66 ples; or, if not ſo, hath degenerated in length of Time; by 
« which means the national Religion in the Pagan World hath 
< been moſt commonly a Slave to the State; and in the Chriſtian 
2 08 « Syſtern, the State ſometimes a Slave to the Eſtabliſhed Church. | 
40 And as it was ſufficient for that Writer 8 Purpoſe, that thoſe So- 
« .cieties, whether good or bad, proved the Senſe all Men had of 


« the Benefits reſulting from Civil Policy in general, though they 


« were oft miſtaken in the Application; ſo it is for Ours, that this 


66 univerſal Concurrence in the two Societies to unte, ſhews the 


„ Senſe Mankind had of the Uſefulneſs of ſuch on Union. And 
Ilaſtly, as that Writer's Principles are not the leſs true on ac- 
count of the general Deviation from them in forming Civil So- 


« cicties ; ſo may not the plain ones of Alliance here delivered; 


Wed « though lo few States have ſuffered themſelves to be directed by 


« * them 1 in Practice; nor any Man before delivered them i in Specu- 


lation; eſpecially if, as in that Caſe, ſo in this, we can derive 
« ſuch Miſtabe and Degeneracy from their Cauſes. It would draw 


4+ me too far out of my Way to explain diſtinaly the Cauſes of 
e the 
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« the Miſtake ; and the intelligent Reader, who carefully attends 
« to the whole of this Diſcourſe, will not be at a Loſs to diſcover 


& the moſt conſiderable of them; ſome of which I have already 


4% hinted at; and others, I may poſſibly, in the Sequel of this Diſ- 
66 courſe, take occaſion to mention, As for the Degencracy, we 


* 


& SERTIM SI FOEDUS PERPETUUM SIT X.“ 


But if by never exiſted his Lordſhip means,. that the mutual 8 
rights and privileges of either Society, which naturally follow ſuch 
an Alliance, were never. actually exerciſed and enjoyed by the two 
Societies, his aſſertion is falſe. They are at this preſent actually 
exerciſed and enjoyed by the two Societies, in ENGLAND, under our 
: happy Conſtitution of Church and State. And it was a princi- 
pal purpoſe of the Book of the Alliance to ſhew they are ſo, in 
order to realize the Theory. Here: again it may not be improper 
to give you the Author's words: We ſee how unreaſonable and 
even how impolitic our Adverſaries are, when in their ill humour 
„ with E /iabl: omenis, they chuſe to pick a quarrel with their own; . 
where the national Religion is on a footing exactly agreeable to 
the nature of a free Convention between. Church and State, on the 


cc principles of the Laws of Nature and Nations. A felicity they 


« ſhould have known, that ſcarce any other People on the face of 
« the earth can boaſt of. In England alone the original terms of 
« this Convention are kept up to ſo exactly, that this account of 
the Alliance between Church and State ſeems rather a copy of the 
Church and State of England, than a Theory, as indeed it was, 
* formed ſolely on the contemplation. of Na ature, and the unvariable 


66 reaſon of things +, 


* De jure Bell & Pacis, Lib. 1 cap. iii. 8˖ 21. 185 ; 
* Alttince, Pe 167, 168, 8&vo, Vol. IV. p. 141, of this Edition, ] 


have obſerved, that the Alliance is of the Nature of the Fogper a 
„ INEQUALIA: Now, the common Iſſue of ſuch, Grotius acquaints 
« us with, in theſe Words : Interim verum eff accidere plerumgue, 


4% ut qui ſaperior eft in fadrre, $1 1s POTENTIA MULTUM AN TECEI.- 
«LAT, PAULATIM. IMPERIUM PROPRIE DICTUM USURPET : PRE 


7 
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To make this contract (ſays his Lordſhip) real, and to be really 


authorized, it ſhould have been the ſame at all times and in all countries 


where Chriſtianity was profeſſed. In plain terms, Right waits to re- 
ceive its nature from Man's acceptance of it: or, in ſtill plainer, 
Right becomes Wrong when rejected. How would this political 
aphoriſm of his Lordſhip's ſound when applied to the oRGNAL. 


 ConTRACcT between Prince and People f—10 make it real and to be 


really authorized, it ſhould have been the ſame at all times and in all 


countries, here civil rule had been introduced. 


But politic cal Societies (he fays) make and alter and break heir TY 
liances as the varying reaſon of fate ſuggeſis. If he would be here 


meant to ſpeak of ſuch which make theſe alterations juſtly, the 


ſame may be ſaid of the Alliance between Church and State. The 


Author has ſhewn that, in this reſpect, the Alliances of political 
Societies with one another, and the Alliance of the political with 
the religious, ſtand juſt upon the ſame footing. If there be” (ſays 
the Author) „ more religious Societies than one at the time of Con- 
= "8 vention, the State allies itſelf with the largeſt of thoſe religious 6 
. Societies. It is fit the State ſhould do fo, becauſe the larger the 
religious Society 1 15, where there is an equality in other points, 
the better enabled it will be to anſwer the ends of the Alliance. 
It is ſcarce poſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe, becauſe the two Socie- 
a ties being compoſed of the ſame individuals, the greatly prevail- 
„ing Religion muſt have a majority of its members in the aſſemblies 
„ of State, who will naturally prefer their own Religion to any 
* other. Hence we ſee the reaſon why the Epiſcopal is the eſtab- 
_— « liſhed Church 1 in England; and the Preſbyterian the eſtabliſhed 


90 Church! in Scotland. Hence too we ſee the reaſon of what was 


1 before obſerved, concerning the duration of this Alliance: that 
it 18 perpetual but not 7rrevocable : i. e. It ſubſiſts juſt ſo long as | 


<« the Church thereby eſtabliſhed maintains its ſuperiority of extent ; 
„which when it loſes to any conſiderable degree the Alliance be 


= comes void. For the united Church bang | then no longer able 


„ 6 to 
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« to perform its part of the Convention which 1s formed on reci- 
« procal conditions, the State becomes diſengaged ; and a new Al- 
& /zance is of courſe contracted with the now prevailing Church, 

« for the reaſons which made the . Thus formerly the Alliance 


a between the Pagan Church and the Empire of Rome was dif- 


© ſolved; and the Chriſtian eſtabliſhed in its place: and of late, 


« the Alliance between the Popiſb Church and the Kingdom of Eng- | 
% land was broken; and another made with the Proteflant, in its 


fo 4e * ſtead 1 


Different orders of civil SorrAnien, in the Hine Society, change 
| (fays his Lordſhip) ; and with them the whole Conflitution of ſuch Go- 


vernments, as reaſon or paſſion, the ntereſts or diſpoſitions, of men de- 


termine them. And is it not the ſame in Church-Government? It 
is here Epiſcopacy 3 there Preſbytery ; ; and in another PRE, Inde- 


T pendeney. 


But, a Religion given by G is in its nature invariable. | In its 
ER. Docrzxnz it is. Yes, and in its DiscieLINE likewiſe (fays his 
Lordſhip) and thus 1 prove . 1's: religious Society with certuin 

privileges, immunities, and prerogatives, be neceſſary 10 preſerve 3 

the order and conflitution of ſuch a Society muſt be invariable too. The 
inference is juſt, But what principle of the Alliance (againſt which | ; 
= his Lordſhip 1 is here arguing) ſuppoſes, that one certain fet of privi- 
leges, immunities, and prerogatives, is neceſſary to preſerve a religious 
Society i in that State and Condition? This Theory ſays, Religion 
compoſed a Society before it had any of thoſe priv leges, immunities, 
and prerogatives; and will remain a Society when it has loſt them. 


For it had none of them till it came into Alliance with the State, 


and will hold none of them longer than that Alliance continues. 

But if, by a ſtrange liberty of expreſſion, his Lordſhip means, by 
N privileges, immunities, and prerogatives, only CHurCH-GOVERN = 
MENT in general, ſo far forth as it is a Society; I own that this 
18 necelſar to — 4 religious Hale in the”: State and Condition 


* Alliance, p· 197, 198. d vo. Vol. IV. p. 203, 204. of this Edirione] 
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of a Society: But then, give me leave to ſay, it does 1 not follow 
from thence, that he 1995 and conſtitution of ſuch a Society muſt be 
invariable too: Becauſe Church Government may be adminiſtered 
by an Epiſcopacy, a Preſbytery, or an Independency, The ſpe- 
cific form of Church-Government amongſt the Jews was preſcrib- 
ed, and therefore intended to be invariable, becauſe Moſes united 
the Religion to the State, under the collective name of LAW: The 
ſpecific form of Church - Government amongſt Chriſtians was not 
preſcribed, and therefore none ſeems intended to be invariably fol- 
lowed, becauſe Jeſus did not unite his Religion to the State, but 
left it to particular Churches to follow ſuch as were moſt agreeable 
to the forms of thoſe civil Societies, in which they were to be 
eſtabliſhed. For this purpoſe it was ſufficient that he inſtituted his 
Religion, a Society, by directing the members of it to hear the 
_ Church, and by appointing Officers as its organs to convey its deci- 


ſions. On this matter it may not be improper again to hear the 


Author of the Alliance, who, ſpeaking of the Jew iſh and Chriſtian 


5 Churches, ſay 8, 66 This, Both had! in common, to be political So- 


( cieties by divine appointment; but different in this, that Gop, 
for 2 ife ends, minutely preſcribed. the whole mode of Jewiſh 
policy: and CurisT, on the contrary, with the ſame divine | 
« wiſdom only conſtituted his Church a policied Society at large, 
and left the mode of tit to human diſcretion 8 i 
Thoſe ends, the Author thus explains, in another place. | „ The 
r Jer 7 Religion was, like the true natural, which it ratified, 
« effentially fitted to compoſe a Society ; and like the Chr iftian, of 
« which 1 it was the firſt rudiment, made ſuch by divine appoint- 5 
« ment. But then unlike the Chriſtian, in this, that 1 it was not 
« left independent of civil Government, to unite with it at its plea- 
4 ſure, on terms agreed upon; but Was for great and wiſe reaſons 
n at once united to it, by God himſelf, Which alſo he was pleaſed | 
00 do, not by way of Alliance as between two bodies that were to 


e Alliaice, p. 6 tou [Vol. IV. p. 138, 139. of this Edition. T | 
6 | * continue i 
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e continue diſtin, and might be ſeparated, but by mutual con- 
&« yerſion into one another, md perfect incorporation *. 

His Lordſhip then owns, that if the Church be eftabliſhed by the 
ſame divine authority as the religion (that is, if religion be formed 
into a Society) 77 1s by conſequence independent of the State, I am apt 
to ſuſpect, he here grants more than he is aware of: For it follows 
from this conceſſion, that if the Chriſtian Religion even compoſes a 
Society by nature, though not by divine appointment, it muſt be 


Independent of the State : becauſe the independency does not ariſe from 
the Authority which formed it, but from the nature it poſſeſſes: 


And the Author of the Alliance has ſhewn + that Religion com- 


poſes a Society by natural right. His Lordſhip's endeavour there- 
fore to avoid the conſequence of independency, by affirming that he 


Church was not eflabliſhed by the ſame divine authority as the Religion, 


would be to no purpoſe even though he could Prove it. However, 


5 let us hear how he ſupports his aſſertion. 


His firſt argument 13 the declaration of Jeſus pimiſelf, that bis 


| Kingdom was not of this World. The queſtion i, Whether Chrit's 


Religion compoſes a Society, 400d a Societ ty independent? And 8 
1 Lordſhip quotes e a declaration of Jeſus to prove it does neither, which 

in the very terms imply that it does both, For what is a Kingdom 
but a Society? And what is the not being of this World, but a de- 
dlaration of independency i ? Indeed the Author of the Alliance em- 

? ployed the ſulject of the propoſition, Chriſt's Kingdom, to prove it 

Was a SocrE T; and the attribute, its not being of this World, to 

a prove, that Church and State are INDEPENDENT of one another. | 


For was Chriſt's Religion a Kingdom of this World, the conſequence 


would be, that either the State is dependent on the Church, or the 
Church on the State; becauſe, in that caſe, both having coercive. 
POWER (as all kingdoms of ; this World have), a mutual mndependency 
would make that ſoleciſm in Politics called, 1MpgRIUM IN IMPE-= 
RIO: W hereas, Cor! ifi's agen not being of this World, and 975 


| * Alliance, p. 1 176, geo. FOG IV. p. 145. of this Edition. 
t Book i. c. 5. 
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Apeſiles, as his Lordſhip rightly obſerves, having ns potwer (beſides 
Miracles) but that , teaching, exhorting, and proteſting againſt infi- 
delity, i. e. having no coercive power, there remained no pretence 


for its dependency on the State. 


Hlis Lordſhip's ſecond Argument apainſt the independency of the 


| Church is, that Jeſus ſent out his Apoſtles to teach, and to baptixc; 


and the utmeft peer he gave them, beſides that of working miracles to 


convince and to convert, was to ſhake off the duſt of their feet, and 10 
Proteſt again nſt the infidelity of thoſe wwho refuſed to receive them, and 
the Goſpel they publiſhed. The Apoſtles ordained others to accompany 
and 19 ſucceed them in the ſame Office of teaching and baptixing. The | 
TRE could give no more power than they had received. 


. He is to prove that the Chriſtian Religion did not conipoſe . 


Sac by inſtitution. And how does he ſet to work? With an 
argument which ſhews it to be a Society by inſtitution, and without 


coercive power; the very Society which the Author of the Alliance 


contends for. : Feſus ſent out his Apoſtle: —they ordained others to ace 
company and to ſucceed them. Here a Society is plainly inſtituted ; 


for you find officers appointed ; and they provide for a Succeſſion, — 


The utmoſt power they had was to teach and baptize thoſe who wil- | 
lingly received the Goſpel. Here all coercive power is excluded ; and 
that excluſion makes the Society independent. What more may be 


inferred from this account (and which his Lordſhip ſhould have 


inferred) 1s, that though a Society was inſtituted, yet the particu- 
lar form of Church- Government was left to human diſcretion: 
But he could find no Society of Chriſt's appointment, where he ſaw : 

| no particular form of Church- Government minutely marked out, 

— the Moſaic Diſpenſation. Though, had he found any ſuch, it 
Fore would, when he leaſt ſuſpeRted 1 it, have been moſt to his purpoſe ; 
for of ſuch, and only of ſuch, he might have aid Wi, that being HDR 


given by God, it is in its nature invariable. 


2. His obſervation, that the Apoſtles could give no more e power a, 


they had received, infinuates that the Author of the Alliance con- 


tended for inherent coercive power in the Church; which i is a groſs 
miſ⸗ 
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miſrepreſentation of his Adverſary, who expreſsly affirms that the 
Church has no ſuch power, while anallied; and when allied, re- 
ceives it, in a very limited manner, from the State; and enjoys it 
no longer than the Alliance continues. But theſe miſrepreſentations 
are things eſſential to his Lordſhip's polemics. So again, 6 To. 


pretend (ſays he) that the Church has a right to the former f. e. 


& wealth and grandeur] by compact or by virtue of an Alliance with 


the State, would be to lay whatever comes uppermoſt in a WHIM- 
„ g1CcAL HEAD ®,” This is to infinuate that the Author of the 
Alliance pretends that the wealth and grandeur of the Church ne- 
ceſſarily ariſes from its alliance with the State. But let him ſpeak- 
for himſelf, and you ſhall hear him ſaying the direct contrary 
the acqu ifition of honours, riches, and power, could not be a motive Fir 
Alliance. His reaſon is, that it would be impertinent in a Church 10 
aim at them, becauſe they are * 4 Church could neither uſe nor pro- 


5 L 
; His Loidibip concludes this long ee in abate words N ; 


| argument of right can be drawn from any thing that paſſed, nor from 
any thing that theſe men [the A poſtles did. for the maintenance of their 
Sect, while Chriflianity was a Sea, His Lordſhip here forgets, as. 
| uſual, the perſonage he aflumes, which | is that of a Believer, who 
. fuppoſes, the Apoſtles acted, in all things, by the direction of their 
Maſter: conſequently, an argument of RIGHT MAY be drawn from 
every thing that paſſed, and from all they did, in Support or mainte= 
nance of their ſect, while Chriſtianity was a Seck. It is true, if we 
ſuppoſe the Apoſtles to be Politicians like his Lordſhip, a ſort of 
men who put in practice all Kind of means to ſupport and maintain 5 
their Cauſe or Party, no argument of right can be drawn from any 
thing they did or ſaid. But when God directs the aQions and or- 
gans of his Miniſters in the propagation of Religion, we know 
from the knowledge of bis ee, that no rights of Humanity - 


* Vol. iv. p. 604. 
+ Alliance, p. 112, dvo. [Vol. Iv. N 87. of this Edit.] . 
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or Society will be violated ; and conſequently, that from every ſuch 


action an argument of right may be drawn. 


If, indeed, his Lordthip meant no more by his profound obſerva- 


tion than this, That, from what the Apoſtles did, to aſſert and 
maintain the zndependency of Chriſt's Religion while it remained a 


Sect, no argument of right can be drawn to prove it muſt continue in- 
dependent when it becomes eſtabliſhed, I perfectly agree with him: 
and I have but one objection to the underſtanding him 1 in ſo reaſons 


able a ſenſe, which 1s, that it ſupports the Theory of the Alliance; 
which, I preſume, was not in his Lordſhip's intention. Beſides, it 


contradicts what he ſo much labours to prove, That, if the inde- 
peudeney of the Church was of divine inſtitution, the Church could 


not give it up, when it entered into Alliance. 


In a word, the whole of his Lordſhip 8 reaſoning againſt a an Ali. 


ance between Church and State from the nature of a Church, may be 
| reduced to theſe four propoſitions : 15 


. If Chriſtianity be not a Society by divine inftiturion, it is 5 no | 


. Society at all. 


2. IK Chriſtianity be : an independent Society by divine inflitution, - 


- it could not give up its independency to the State. 5 


- If Chriſtianity be a Society by divine inſtitution, a certain form 5 : 


off Church government muſt be explicitly preſeribed. 


hs. If ſuch a form be explicitly preſcribed, then that Form, and 


the Diſcipline which belongs to it, muſt be as unalterable as the 


Doctrine; which is contrary to the * of this W he Alli- 
ance. 


Now 1 TRERG ſhewn, that every one of theſe four propoſitions is is 


utterly void of all truth and reaſon. | 


After theſe exploits, nothing was e to make his . 


ſhip's victory compleat againſt Alliances and Eſtabli ſments, but to 
diſcredit that firſt and moſt famous one of all, made by ConsTan- 


idR. This 1 Revolution (fays he) was effected in part by 


60 circumſtances 
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« circumſtances I have mentioned, and by others that favoured the 


% growth of Chriſtianity. The imperial Authority did the reſt, but 
„did it ill; fo ill, that the chief of thoſe political views which 
% CoONSTANTINE had in making this ESTABLISHMENT were de- 
dated by it, and the admiſſion of a religious Society into the 


«4 State, in-the manner in which he admitted it, was the cauſe of 


46 all the eccleſiaſtical and theological evils that have followed from 


« his time to ours, and that are ſo falſly imputed to Religion itſelf. 
„We may be aſſured, that the Society co-operate: with the 
5 „ CounT, to bring about a Revolution ſo much to their advan- 


tage; and thought themſelves happy enough to be dependent, 
not independent, on the Emperor; his 1ftruments, not his allies, 


Whatever appearances he might give, or ſuffer them to aſſume, 
in thoſe ſolemn eccleſiaſtical Farces, wherein he condeſcended to 
& a&, in ſome reſpects, a ſecond part. But while he recalled to 

„ his mind, as he d1d moſt probably, the great ſervice Religion was 

8 of to ancient Rome, he ſeemed to forget, that when that Reli- | 

66 gion flouriſhed, and was of ſo much ſervice to the State, it was 

under the immediate inſpection of the State. There was no 

60 Council but the Senate, to define Doctrines, nor to regulate Diſ- 
5 60 cipline. And men were at the head of the religious, becauſe 
they were at the head of the civil, adminiſtration; inſtead of being 8 

« at the head of the latter, becauſe they were at the head of the 
« former.—He [ Conſtantine } meaned that this [ſpiritual power] 

« ſhould be diſtin& from the civil ; THAT THEY. SHOULD BE IN- 
1 60 DEPENDENT OF ONE ANOTHER, and both dependent on him *.“ 


- That nobleſt part of Legiſlation, the adjuſting the rights a 
8 privileges, and ſettling the bounds and limits of the Two SOCIE= 5 
TIE S, his Lordſhip, as we ſaid before, ſeems much a ſtranger to. 
Indeed, every new paragraph makes his ignorance but the more : 
| conſpicuous by his endcavouring to diſguiſe! it; as his attempts a are 


F made at the i Heng of a Contradiction. 


0 Vol. iv. p. 18. 
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In the Eſtabliſhment of Religion under ConsTANTINE, the 
Church, he ſays, became dependent on the ſupreme civil Magiſ- 
trate, They thought themſelves happy enough to be dependent, not 
independent, on the Emperor; his inſtruments, not his allies, Yet, in 
the ſame breath, he tells us, that this very Emperor was contented 
to act a ſecond part to theſe his inſtruments, or, in other words, to b 


become theirs: Nay, he expreſsly affirms, that Chriſtianity was on 


another footing in new Rome, than Paganiſm had been in the old : 


Now Pagan:\m, he tells us, was the in/firument of the ſupreme Ma- 
giſtrate. Chriſtianity, then, muſt be an Ally, not an infirument to 


the ſupreme Magiſtrate. His Lordſhip ſays, this Eſtabliſhment 
was ll, very ill made : However that be, every body ſees it is very 
ill repreſented. It defeated all Conflantine's political views, all the 


good he intended. It is not unlikely. We have an example before 
us, in his Lordſhip s Eſays throughout, that his contradifions can 
defeat all the evil intended; this is doing ſomething more, for ma- 
Ice is not ſo eaſily defeated as benevolence. 


But if you alk, Why, in this account of emrah r J Eſta- 


85 bliſhment, the Church is one while made the Inſtrument, and ano 
ther, the Ally of the civil Magiſtrate ? I will tell you. ns. 
Lordſhip had decried the ALLIANCE both in fact and right, "There 
never was, he ſays, in FACT, ſuch an Alliance. To countenance = 
this aſſertion, CONSTANTINE'S Eſtabliſhment i is repreſented as being 
made on different terms; terms whereby ths Church became the 
tool and inſtrument of the civil Magiſtrate. But then again, he 
was to ſhew that ſuch an Alliance was not of RIGHT, as being 
very miſchievous to the State: This turns the Tables; and then 
CoNnsTANTINE meaned, that the ſpiritual power ſhould be diflin&t from 
the civil, and that they ſhould be INDEPENDENT OF ONE ANOTHER 
L (for he all along miſrepreſents the Theory of the Alliance, as mak-. 
ing the Church keep its independency after the Union); indeed he 
ſays.— and both dependent on bimſelf*; but this was only added to 
often the abſurdity. To ſuch wretched ſhifts do his Principles 


* Vol, iv. N 45. 1 
ever 
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ever and anon reduce him :—The Religious and the Civil Society 
are independent of one another ; yet the Religious is dependent on 
the ſupreme Magiſtrate ; 1. e. on him who repreſents the civil So- 


ciety, and is at his head. 


But now let us examine the ground- Wölk of this curious pa- 


ragraph, without any particular regard to the embroidery of his 
contradictions. 


He ſays, the Church « was happy enough 70 be ei, NOT INDE- 


PENDENT, on the Emperor ; his Inſtruments, Nor nis ALLIES, This 


ſentence 1 is made up of a faMe inſinuation, and a miſtaken conſe- 


quence. The infinuation is, that the Author of the Alliance holds 


the independency of the Church, on the Magiſtrate, during an Eſta- 


bliſhment. The miſtaken conſequence is, is, that if the Church be de- 
_ pendent, it is the Inſtrument, not the Ally, of the State. But 
| Gror1vs, as he is quoted in the book of the Alliance, might have 


ſet his Lordſhip right 1 in this matter. Lhd This (fays the Author) 


« is what GRroTIvs calls Jerdus inæguale. Inæquale roꝝbus, hic 
e intelligo quod ex ipſa vi pactionis MANENTEM PRALATIONEM 
-« quandam alteri donat : Hoc eſt ubi quis tenetur alterius i imperium : 

-. majeſtatem conſervare, ut POTENTIORI PLUS HONORIS, infe- 

« riori plus auxilii deferatur. De Fur. B. & P. L. i. c. iii. Sect. 


21 * Hence, in the opinion of this great Laune alliance and ? 


. * are very conſiſtent things. 


In ancient Rome (ſays his Lordſhip) there was 10 Conncil, but the 


| Senate, to DEFINE DOCTRINES, nor 70 REGULATE DISCIPLINE. Now 
in antient Rome it ſo happened, there were no Doctrines to „ 
fine +. And as to Diſcipline, this was regulated not by the Senate, 


but by the Colleges of the Prieſts. When the Senate imagined the 


1 neceſſities of State required the obſervance of religious Rites, they 
5 ſent to the Prieſts for their directions concerning the choice and 
5 regulation of them. The Senate were the Maſters whether they 


E Alliance, p. 88, 8vo. [Vol. IV. p. 75» of this Edition, 
+ See Div, Legat. B. II. Sect, 6. 
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would have any celebrated; but if of that they had ann : 


they were tied down to the rules and directions of the Sacred 


Books, as the ſenſe of them was repreſented and interpreted by the 
Prieſts “* 0 . 


On che whole, his Lordſhip altes us, that ConsrANT INE e/ta- 


FI ſhed the Church very ill; and ſo ſays the Author of the Alliance. 
Nay, which is more, he proves he did ſo, and e the cauſes 


of his miſtakes. 1 R 


His Lordſhip's account of Conflantine's Eſtablihment, and the 
Author' 5 account of that by an Alliance, ſtand thus, 
1. ConsrANTINE made the Church his Inſtruments, not his Allies. 


: The ALL1 ANCE makes the Church the ys and not the Inſtru- 
ment, of the Civil Magiſtrate. 


2. CONST ANT INE placed men at the head of the civil 44 re | 
Hon, becauſe they were at the _ rhe religious. The ALLIANCE 


* when the Romans entered on a war with Philip of Macedon, Senatus decrevit | 
. 0 they are the words of Livy) uti Conſules majoribus hoſtiis rem divinam facerent quibus 
Biis ipfis wideretar, cum precatione ea; Quam rem, &, He then tells us that the 
| Conſuls made their report to the Senate; and there we find the part their Prieſts had | 
in this matter,—Qyum pronunciaflent Conſules ; rem divinam ITE perfectam eſſe, et 
precationem admiſiſſe Deos Ax usPpICEs RESPONDERE, Ietaque exta eſſe et prolationem 
 finiumy, © victoriamque et triumphum portendi,—L, xxxi. c. 5. But the State further 5 
ordered that the Conſul, to make the Gods propitious, ſhould according to old cuſ- _ 
tom make a Vow: and on this occaſion we have a more explicit account of the 
Share the old Pagan Church had in this matter, by which we find it was not the 
5 Senate, but the College of Prieſts which regulated Diſcipline, or, if his Lordſhip will 
1 have it ſo, defined Doctrine. Civitas religioſa (ſays the Hiſtorian) ne quid prætermit- 
teretur, quod aliquando factum eſſet; ludos Jovi, donumqae vovere Confulem juſſit mo- 
ram v publico Licinius pontifex maximus attulit, qui negavit ex incerta pecunia vovere 
N debere. Si ea pecunia non poſſet in bellum uſui eſſe; repont ſtatim debere, nee 
= cum alia pecunia miſceri, uod niff Factum efſet, Votum R1ITE ſolvi non poſſe. Quan= 


quam ei res, et auctor movebat ; tamen ad COLLEGIUM PONTIFICUM referre Con- 
Jul juſſus, fi poſſet relle votum incertæ pecuniæ ſuſcipi. 


places 


Poſſe rectiuſque etiam eſſe, 
 Ponrifices decreverunt, Vorit i in eadem + Yorba. Conſul, freeunte maximo Pontifice— 
L. XXX1, 0. 9.5 
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places men at the head of the religious, becauſe they were at the 
head of the civil adminiſtration. 
3. ConsSTANTINE did not take to himſelf the title of ſupreme head 
of the Church under God and Chriſt. The ALLIANCE makes the ſu- 
preme Magiſtrate head of the Church under God and Chriſt. 
4. ConsTANTINE gave riches and coercive power to the Church 
without aſſuming this ſupremacy or Headſbip. The ALLIANCE, when 
it gave riches and coercive power to the Church, conferred the Su- 
F on the civil Magiſtrate. : 
His Lordſhip's conclufion from this long ſtory of Conrranting 
is this, that . He and his Succeflors raiſed that ſpiritual tyranny, 
+ which was eſtabliſhed and grown into full ſtrength before in 
« CHARLES THE GREAT *.“ And what could we expect leſs when 
every term in rhe Alliance was violated or neglected? This was 
juſt as natural as that civil Tyranny ſhould grow to a head, when 
the terms of the original contract between prince and people had 
not been adverted to or obſerved ? In a word, the miſchiefs, which, 
his Lordſhip tells us, followed from Conſtantine's eftabli ofpment are 
the beſt recommendation of the theory of the Alliance; a theory 
formed, as it were, and fitted to avoid and guard againſt then: 
It has in fact done ſo, and rendered our preſent Conſtitution of 
Church and State the moſt happy and proſperous of wy Son the 
face of the Earth. -:.: 
At laſt, as if on ſet purpoſe to recommend the T heory of the Al- 
Hance, his Lordſhip concludes his Section concerning ConsTAN= 
'TINE in theſe words: Thus it ſeems to me that the great and 
% fundamental error, from whence ſo many others proceeded, and 
which ConsTANTINE COMMITTED IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF | 
« CHRISTIANITY, was this, be admitted a Clergy into an eflabliſh= 
« ment, on the ſame foot, on which this order had flood, while Chriſ- 
of Havi was the Religion, and theſe men were the heads, the direftors, 
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66 the governors, and magiſtrates of a Set, by no authority, but that 
« of the Seft ttſelf. He admitted them veſted with this authority, 
« which might be neceſſary as long as Chriſtians made a Sect 
ce apart, out of the protection of the laws; and which became un- 
© neceflary and dangerous, when Chriſtianity had a legal eſtabliſh- 
ment. The conduct of Conſtantine on this occaſion muſt needs 
« appear extremely abſurd to every one who conſiders the conſe- 


% quences-1t had *. Can there be a greater encomium on the 


principles of the Alliance? The fundamental error of ConsTAN= 


IINE's eſtabliſhment was, the ſuffering the Church to RETAIN 
ITS INDEPENDENCY. The fundamental condition of eſtabliſhment 
on the theory of Alliance 1s, that the Church GIVES ur ITS IN- 
DEPEN DEN CV. 


After this, would you expect to hear him return again to his 


| abuſe of the ALLIANCE? © The ſole intention and ſole effect of it 


Gy [the theologic ſyſtem of the ſchools] was to eſtabliſh an eccle- 


& ſraſtical Empire, under that ſpiritual Monarch the Pope, and 

4 his ſpiritual Miniſters the Clergy. Tris WAS THE EFFECT 
O THAT SUPPOSED ALLIANCE BETWEEN. THE Cuvncn AND. 
„ STATE $7 . ; 


Before, It was „bur an inn ad FT Succeſſors, who raijfed that 


ſpiritual Tyranny | : And it was done, he ſays, by means of his 
 Eftabliſhment ; which ſuffered the Church to retain its independency, 
and admitted it on the ſame foot on which it had flood while it was a 
Sec d. But now, it is the ſuppoſed Alliance between Church and State 


which raiſed this ſpiritual Tyranny ; an Alliance which will not 


ſuffer the Church to retain its dependency 3. or admit it on the ſame 
8 on which it ſtood while it was a Seff, - 


We have ſeen ſuch amazing inſtances of his Lordſhip” s contradic- 


tions, as not to be ſurprized at the boldeſt of them. Sometimes, 
when Lhe ina fit of rhetoric, he does, by his contradictions, what 5 


* Vol. iv. p- 438, 439. Rs TC Vol, iv. p. 621, 622, 
5 * ol. iv. * 446. 5 | 8 Vol, IV, p. 438. 
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the man in the Play did. by his ingratitude, he ſtrives to cover the 
monſtrous bulk of them, by a proportionable ſize of words; ſome- 


times again, to ſhew his utter contempt of the Public, he chuſes 
to follow the advice there given; 140 let them go naked, that men may 


ſee them the better. But, when he maſks his double face, the fal- 
ſification of the 'Theory of the Alliance always affords him the beſt 


play. He conſtantly takes it for granted or avouches it for a fact, 
throughout his whole argument againft the Book, that the Author 
contends for and maintains the iadependency of the Church on the 
State, under an eftabliſhment. This brings ConsraNnTINE's Eſta- 
bliſhment, and the Eſtabliſhment on the principles of the ALLIaxcs, 
pretty much to the ſame thing; fo that the miſchiefs aſcribed to 


one, may be ſafely transferred to the other. 


And here, Sir, in concluſion, the odd fortune of this book of this- 
1 is worth Vour notice. It had been writ againſt by many 
nameleſs ſcribblers, before his Lordſhip: And two very capital 

doödbrimes had been objected to it: The one was, That it makes the 

Cburch a Creature of the civil Mag rate; the other, That it males 
the civil Magiſtrate a Creature of the Church. Some inſiſted. on the 

firſt of - theſe charges, ſome on the bbc But to prevent its 

7 eſcaping, one furious fellow, in a thing called a Comment on the Al 
liance, roundly inſiſted upon both. So that his Lordſhip, whoſe = 
care is for the State, and the Diſſenting Anſwerers who are as 
anxious for the Church, will come in but for halves 1 in x the full merit : 


— of this illuſtrious Commentator. T7 


WE 7 have now, Sir, given you, as 1 promiſed, a view 7 of 5 Lord- = 
ſhip! s POLITICAL TALENTS. The Author whom I have defended 
_ againſt him, is no further my concern than as he afforded me the oc- 
caſion. Nor is there any reaſon he ſhould grow vain of the ſupe- 
rior diſtinction of being picked out to be immolated, as it were, to 
the pIRST PH1Los0PHY. For let me tell him, that as I defended 
him for want of a better, ſo his Lordſhip abuſed him becauſe he 
could not find a worſe. He had perſonally injured and offronted 
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his Lordſhip. And to theſe inſolencies, the following words allude, 
where his Lordſhip takes leave of his Friend, in the laſt volume 
of his never-dying Works: Vou have, I know, at your elbow !a 


% very foul-mouthed and very irifling Critzc, who will endeavour to 
„ IMPOSE UPON YOU ON THIS OCCASION, AS HE DID ON A FORMER. 


« He will tell you, again, that 1 conTRADICT myſelf, Sc. But if 


the dogmatic pedant bold make this nen be n to pus 


& him this anſwer, &c.“ 
This, the Curious will ly 5 perceive, ſrriells of the Ades tte 


As the ſecret has been communicated to me by a good hand, I ſhall 
not ſcruple to lay it before You. It may ſerve at leaſt to entertain 
you, in the quality of Farce to this ſerious Piece. 


Mr. Pop had permitted Lord BoLINGBRORE to be conſidered by 


: the public, as his Pr1LosoPHER AND GvutDs : and in their conver- 
ſations concerning the impious complaints againſt Providence on ac= 
count of the unequal diſtribution of things natural and moral in the 
_ preſent Syſtem, they agreed that ſuch objections might be well 

+ evaded on the Platonic principle of Tuk BEsT. This encouraged 
the Poet to philoſophiſe: and the fruits of his ſpeculations we have 
in the celebrated Ess Av on Man. In which, if you will take his 

Lordſhip's word, or indeed, attend to his argument, you will find 

that Pope was ſo far from putting his proſe into verſe (as has been 
invidiouſly ſuggeſted) that he has put Pope's verſe into proſe. They 
agreed, as we obſerved, in the principle of he Beſt. And Mr. 
Pope thought they had agreed 1 in the queſtion, to which this prin- 
ciple was to be applied. But time has ſince ſhewn that they dif- 
fered very widely. The Eſſay on Man is a real vindication of Pro- 
vidence, againſt Libertines and Atheiſts. —The Eſſays on the firſt 
Philoſophy | are a pretended vindication of Providence againſt an ima- 
ginary confederacy between Divines and Atheiſts —The Poet di- 
rects his argument againſt Atheiſts and Libertines 1 in ſupport of RE- 
LIGION nds Philoſopher „ againſt Divines, | in W of Na- 


* Vol, v. page the laſt „ 
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TURALIsM. But though his Lordſhip thought fit to keep this a ſe- 


cret from his Friend, as well as from the Public; yet he took ſo 


friendly a ſhare in the prodigious ſucceſs. of the Ef y on Man, that 


be could not forbear making the Poet, then alive and at his devotion, 
the frequent topic of his ridicule amongſt their common Acquain- 
tance, as a man who underſtood nothing of his own principles, nor 
ſaw to what they naturally tended. For the truth of this inſtance | 
of his Lordſhip's virtuous emulation, 1 appeal to a right honourable 
Gentleman now living. 
While things were in this State, Mr. de . wrote ſome ma · 
lignant and abſurd remarks on the Eſſay on Man; accuſing i it of Spi- 
noziſm, Naturaliſm, and all the heretical -;/ms in the Bigot's Nic- 
tionary, Theſe Remarks by great chance fell into the hands of the 
Author of the Divine Legation. And mere indignation at an ill- 
natured caviller put him upon writing a defence of the , epifile. 
Which being well received by the Public, he was induced to de- 
fend the reſt on the ſame principles of natural and revealed Reli- . 
gion, againſt this blundering Swiſs Philoſopher; $. frequently indeed 
miſled by a very faithleſs tranſlation of the Eſſay into French verſe. 
Mr. Pope, who was naturally on the ſide of Religion, embraced 
i tas ſenſe given to the Eſſay by his new. Commentator, with the 
utmoſt pleaſure and ſatisfaction; as appears by the Letters he wrote 
on that occaſion. You will hardly ſuppoſe, his Lordſhip took the 
ſame delight in them. He ſaw his. Pupil reaſon. out of his 
hands; He ſaw (what was worſe) the Eflay republiſhed with * 
Defence, which put the Poem on the ſide of Religion, and the 
Poet out of the neceſſity of ſupporting himſelf on his Lord- 
ſhip? 8 Syſtem, when he ſhould condeſcend to impart it to him: 1 
And (what was. worſt of all) he ſaw a great number of lines 
appear, which out of complaiſance had been ſtruck out of the M8. 
and which, at the Commentator's requeſt, being now reſtored to 


their places, no longer left the religious ſentiments of the Poet, 
E equivocal. 
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It was his chagrine at theſe changes which occaſioned his Lord- 
ſhip (when he nEw MODELED the Introductory Letter to his Eſſays 
addreſſed to Mr. Pope) to end it in this manner: *I cannot con- ö 
« clude my diſcourſe on this occafion better than by putting you in : 
* mind of a paſſage you quoted to me once with great applauſe from 1 
« a ſermon of Foxs TER, and to this effect, Where MysTERY 1 
66 begins, RELIGION ends.” The Apophthegm pleaſed me much, - 
and I was glad to hear ſuch a truth from any pulpit, Gnze it ſhews 2 
« an inclination at leaſt, to purify Chriſtianity from the leaven of | 
© artificial Theology ; which conſiſts principally in making things 
< that are very plain, myſterious 3 and in pretending to make thinks : 
that are impenetrably myſterious, very plain. 27 you continue 
ill of the ſame mind, I fhall have no excuſe to make to you, for 
<6 what I have written, and ſhall write. Our opinions comcide, : i 
© you have changed your mind, think again and examine further. You | 
„ will find it is the MoDEsT, not the prEsUMPTUoOUs, Enquirer 
« who makes a real and ſafe progreſs 1 in the diſcovery of divine | 
« truths. One follows Nature and Nature? s God; that is, he fol- 
« Jows God in his Works, and in his Word ; nor preſumes to go . 
6 further, by mctaphy fical and theological commentaries of his own in- 
« vention, than the two texts, if I may uſe this expreſſion, carry 
« him very evidently. — They who have done otherwiſe, have been 
% either ENTHUSIASTS OR KNAVES *.“ But, alas! this kind admo- 
' nition came too late, Mr, Pope had now got a better Guide than 
either Foks TER or his LokDsHI P. I mean, Mr. Locks; who, in 
the concluſion of his firſt Letter to Biſhop Stillingfleet, had taught 
the Poet to anſwer thus, „ know not any thing more diſinge- 
« nuous, than not publicly to own a conviction one has received, 
concerning any thing erroneous in what one has printed; nor can 
„there, I think, be a greater offence againſt Mankind than to pra- 
pagate a falſhood, whereof one is convinced; eſpecially in a 
* matter wherein Men are highly concerned not to be miſled. The 


'* Vol iv. p. 344. „ 
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4c HoLV SCRIPTURE is to me, and always will be, the conſtant 


« Guips of my aflent: and I ſhall always hearken to it, as con- 
s taining infallible truth, relating to things of the higheſt con- 
« cernment. And I wiſh I could ſay there were no MYSTERIES in 
« jt, I acknowledge there are, to me, and I fear always will 


« be. But where I want the evidence of things, there yet is 
& ground enough for me to believe, becauſe God has faid it: and 
I ſhall preſently condemn and quit any opinion of mine, as ſoon 
as I am ſhewn that it is contrary to any Revelation | in the uy 


0 Scripture *. 0 


But the Author of 7 be . K 15 er committed a 


N greater offence againſt his Lordſhip's philoſophic Dignity. 


And to this, the following words, quoted above, more particularly 
allude: You have, J know, at your elbow, a very foul-mouthed and 
very trifling Critic, who will endeavour 10 . upon you on this 
1 occafion, as he did on a FORMER. 

8 About the year 1742, a little before Lord Bolingbroke? 8 return to 5 
1 England, this Critic was with Mr. Pope at T. who ſhewed him a 
95 5 printed book of Letters on the Study and uſe of Hiſtory, and deſired 
his opinion of it. It was the firſt volume of the work ſince pub- ; 

| liſhed under that name. Mr. W. on turning over the book, told 


ches oughts of it with great ingenuity. What he ſaid to Mr. 


Pope of the main ſubject is not material: but of the Digreſſion 
_ concerning the Authenticity of the Old Teſtament, he told his 
Friend very frankly, that the Author's arguments, poor as they 


were, were all borrowed from other Writers; and had been often 


confuted to the full ſatisfaction of the learned world : that the 
Author of theſe Letters, whoever he was, had miſtaken ſome of 
thoſe reaſonings ; ; had miſrepreſented others; and had added ſuch 
miſtakes of his-own, as muſt diſcredit him with the learned, and 
diſhonour him with all honeſt men: that therefore, as he under- 
ſtood the Author was his Friend, he could not do him better ſer- 


hy Es * Locke's Works, Vol, i. p. 45. | 
Vol.. VI. | 5 3 vice 
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vice then adviſe him to ſtrike out this Digreſſon, a digrefſion that 
had nothing to do with his ſubject, and would ſet half his Readers 
againſt the work, which, without this occaſion of ſcandal, would 2 
have much ado to make head againſt the other half, whenever it 1 
thould appear. Mr. Pope ſaid, his friend (whoſe name he kept ſe- 2 
cret) was the moſt candid of all Writers; and'that he the Author A 
of The Divine Legalion could not do him a greater pleaſure than to 5 
tell him his thought with all freedom on this occaſion. He urged 
this ſo warmly, that his friend complied, and, as they were then 
55 alone, ſcribbled over half a dozen ſheets of paper before he roſe from 
the table, where they were then fitting. Mr. Pope read what was 
written : and, as he had a wonderful partiality for thofe he loved, 
approved of them: and to convince his friend (the Scribbler, as my 
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5 5 — Lord rightly calls him) that he did ſo, he took up the printed Vo- 
— N 5 lume, and croſſed out the whole Digręſion. The remarks were 
A. Written, as you may well ſuppoſe, with all the civility, Mt, W. 


was likely to uſe to a friend, Mr. Pope appeared ſo much to re- 
verence: but the word prevarication, or ſomething like it, chanced: 
it ſeems, to eſcape his pen. The papers were ſent to Paris; and re- 
ceived with unparalleled indignation, | Little broke out; 3 but ſome - 2 
thing did: and Mr. Pope found he had not paid his court by this- 
officious piece of ſervice. However, with. regard to the Writer of 
the papers, all was carried, when his Lordſhip came over, with. 
ſingular complaiſance; ſuch as men uſe when their deſign is to draw = 
on thoſe whoſe homage they propoſe to gain. In the mean time, 
8 his Lordſhip Was meditating and compiling an angry, and erb | 
| Anſwer to this private, haſty, and impertinent, though well-meant, 
Seribble: and i it was as much as They could do, who had moſt 1 in. 
fluence over him, to prevail with him at length to burn it. For 
the truth of all this, 1 might appeal to a noble Perſon, one of the 
1 greateſt Characters of this, or indeed of any age; who being much 
courted by his Lordſhip (for ſuperior virtue will force homage from 
the moſt unlike) was for ſome time able, aud at all times moſt de- 
ſirous, | 


1 
3 
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ſirous, of reſtraining the extravagance of that ii Philoſophy, which 
he deteſted and deſpiſed. 
The event has ſince ſhewn, that it had been happy for his Led. 


ſhip's reputation, had the advice to ſtrike out the Digreſſion been 
approved. For it is this which firſt ſunk him in the popular opi- 
nion; and made men overlook the i merit of the very belt of all his 


Compoſitions. 


Mr. Pope, however, was ſtill flattered and careſſed. And the 


vengeance treaſured up againſt him for the impiety of eraſing thoſe 
ſacred pages, did not break out till the Poet's death: then indeed it 
came forth with redoubled vehemence, and on the moſt ridiculous 
g pretence. Pope had, as his Lordſhip pretended, unknown to him, 
printed an Edition of the Patriot Prince, or Patriot King, (for it 
had two titles, as his Lordſhip's various occaſions required), 1 very 
innocent thing, which might have been proclaimed by the com- 
mon Cryer, without giving the leaſt umbrage or offence. To ſay 
the truth, it was a mere School - declamation, which, in great pomp 
of words, informs us of this Secret, That if a Prince could but once 
be brought to love his Country, he would always a# for the good of it. 
As extraordinary as this diſcovery appears, there was much odd 
practice employed to give a colour of neceſſity for the publiſhing it. 
However, publiſhed it was, and the memory of Pope traduced in 
ſo cruel, ſo ſcandalous a manner, that the Reader is ſuffered to 
conclude, even CURLL himſelf could not have acted a more infamous 
or raſcally part: For it muſt be owned, his Lordſhip has dealt 
one equal meaſure to his CounTRy, his RELIGION, and his F REIN D. - 
And for what was all this outrage ?. To ſpeak the worſt of the of- 
fence, For one of thoſe private offices of indiſcreet good will, which 
generous men are always ready to forgive, even when they ſee them- - 
Ty ſelves molt incommoded by it. 
The Public ſtood amazed. And 11 0 who had any ——_ for 
the Poet's Memory, waited with impatience to ſee, Which of his 
| old Friends would reſcue it from his Lordſhip's talons. Con- 


5 AS 1 a of fo cruel a 2 kept them all ſilent. How- 
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842 A VIEW OF 
vice then adviſe him to ſtrike out this Digreſſon, a digreſſion that 
had nothing to do with his ſubject, and would ſet half his Readers 
againſt the work, which, without this occaſion of ſcandal, would' 
have much ado to make head againſt the other half, whenever it 
thould appear. Mr. Pope ſaid, his friend (whoſe name he kept ſe- 
cret) was the moſt candid of all Writers; and that he the Author 
of The Divine Legaiion could not do him a greater pleaſure than to 
| 0 him his thought with all freedom on this occaſion. He urged 
this ſo warmly, that his friend complied, and, as they were then 
| wendy ſcribbled over half a dozen ſheets of paper before he roſe from 
the table, where they were then ſitting. Mr. Pope read what was 
Vritten: and, as he had a wonderful partiality for thoſe he loved, 
approved of them : : and to convince his friend (the Scribbler, as my- 
Lord rightly calls him) that he did fo, he took up the printed Vo- 
lume, and eroſſed out the whole Digreſſion. The remarks were 
written, as you may well ſuppoſe, with all the civility, Mt. W. — 
was likely to uſe to a friend, Mr. Pope appeared ſo much to re- 
verence: : but the word prevarication, or ſomething like it, chanced; 


it ſeems, to eſcape his pen. The papers were ſent to Paris; and re- 


_ ceived with unparalleled indignation. Little broke out ; but ſome - 
thing did: and Mr. Pope found he had not paid his court by this 
officious piece of ſervice. However, with regard to the Writer of 
the papers, all was carried, when his Lordthip came over, with 
ſingular complaiſance; ſuch as men uſe when their deſign i is to draw 
on thoſe whoſe homage they propoſe to gain. In the mean time, 
his Lordſhip was meditating and compiling an angry, and elaborate 
Anſwer to this private, haſty, and impertinent, though well: meant, 


Seribble: and it was as much as They could do, who had moſt in- 


f fluence over him, to prevail with him at length to burn . Fe or 


the truth of all this, 1 might appeal to a noble Perſon, one of the 


i greateſt Characters of this, or indeed of any age; who being much 
courted by his Lordſhip (for ſuperior virtue will force homage from 
the moſt unlike) was for ſome time able, and at all times moſt de- 
85 ſirous, 
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ſirous, of reſtraining the extravagance of that fir/? Philoft ofophy, which 


he deteſted and deſpiſed. 


The event has ſince ſhewn, that it had been happy for bis Lord- 
ſhip's reputation, had the advice to ſtrike out the Digreſſion been 


approved. For it 1s this which firſt ſunk him in the popular opi- 
nion; and made men overlook the merit of the very beſt: of all his 
Compoſitions. 

Mr. Pope, however, was Rin Aattered and careſſed. And the 
' vengeance treaſured up againſt him for the 1 impiety of eraſing thoſe 


ſacred pages, did not break out till the Poet's death: then indeed it 
came forth with redoubled vehemence, and on the moſt ridiculous 
pretence. Pope had, as his Lordſhip pretended, unknown to him, 
printed an Edition of the Patriot Prince, or Patriot King, (for it 
had two titles, as his Lordſhip's various occaſions required), a ver 
innocent thing, which might have been proclaimed by the com- 
mon Cryer, without giving the leaſt umbrage or offence. To ſay | 
the truth, it was a mere School-declamation, which, in great pomp _ 
of words, informs us of this Secret, That if a Prince could but once 
1 brought to love bis Country, be would always aft for the good of 11. 


As extraordinary as this diſcovery appears, there was much odd 


practice employed to give a colour of neceſſity for the publiſhing it. 

However, publiſhed i it was, and the memory of Pope traduced in 

ſo cruel, ſo ſcandalous a manner, that the Reader is ſuffered to 
conclude, even CurLL himſelf could not have acted a more infamous 


or raſcally part: For it muſt be owned, his Lordſhip has dealt 


one equal meaſure to his CounTzy, his RELIGION, and his F REIND, . 
And for what was all this outrage? To ſpeak the worſt of the of- 
fence, F or one of thoſe private offices of indiſcreet good will, which! 

5 generous men are always ready to forgive, even when they lee them- 5 


ſelves molt incommoded by it. 


The Public ſtood amazed. And als: who had any regard for 


the Poet's Memory, waited with impatience to ſee, Which of his 
old Friends would reſcue it from his Lordſhip's talons. Con- 
tempt, I ſuppoſe, of ſo cruel a treatment, kept them all ſilent. How- 
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We: A VIEW, &c. 
ever, the ſame contempt at length provoked an Anonymous Writes 
to publiſh a Letter to the Editor of the Patriot King ; for his Lord- 


ſhip had divided himſelf into the two perſonages of Editor and Au- 


thor, This Letter, written with all the reſpe& due to his Rank and 


Character, he thought fit to aſcribe to the Author of The Divine 


Legation ; fo that you need not wonder if it expoſed the ſuſpected 
writer to all his Lordſhip's rage, and to all the ribaldry of his Sy- 
cophants ; of whieh, ſome, that was ſaid to paſs through this great 
Man's hands, was in Husen bad e to 9 even Gaols 
and Garrets. 
This, Six, 5 is ; ths Ado 1 promiſed you. And now 1 ſhall 
releaſe you from ſo tedious a Subject. I have compleated my View 
of hrs Loraſhip's Philoſophy ; which I choſe to addreſs to You in com- 

pliance with his Challenge ; who appeals, for the truth of all he 

advances, from Artificial Theology and School- Learning, to the breaſt . 
of the PLAIN HONEST MAN, 


Slave to no Set, who takes no private road, 5 
2 But looks through nature up to nature's God; 


Hite while heart is filled with the love of God and Man-. To 
this Tribunal he appeals 3 j and to this 1 have now brought him. 
What he will gain by it, You, whom he has made his judge, muſt 
now tell us. I greatly ſuſpect, that of all his Principles one only | 
is likely to eſcape your cenſure: and with this, as I would part 
with him upon good terms, I ſhall conclude : it breaks out UNex- 
pectedly from amidſt the corruption of party politics; and in alt 
: likelihood was ingendered by them.—SoME MEN THERE ARE, THE 
PESTS OP SOCIETY | THINK THEM, WHO PRETEND A GREAT RE- 
. GARD T0 RELIGION IN GENERAL, BUT WHO TAKE EVERY or- 
' PORTUNITY OF DECLAIMING PUBLICKLY AGAINST THAT Sys- 
TEM OF RELIGION, OR AT LEAST AGAINST THAT Cnoxen-E5- | 5 
rain, WHICH 18 RECEIVED IN Burraix “. 
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REMARK I. 


HE purpoſe of this ESSAY is to eſtabliſh NaTurartisM on 

1 the ruins: of Rtz16100; of which, whether under Paga- 

alli and! Polytheiſm, or under Revelation and the doctrine of the: 
Unity, Mr. Hume profeſſes to give the NaAruk AL. HIS TORV. 


And here let me obſerve it to his honour, that, though he be 


not yet got to TyxisM, he is however on the advance and ap— 


proaching to the borders of it; having been in the dregs of Atheiſm 


when he wrote his Epicurean arguments againſt the being of a God. 


Sometime or other he may come to his ſenſes. A few animad- 
verſions on the Efay before us may help him forwards. The thing 
is full of curioſities: And the enen Hage, as 1 obſerved, demands. 


our attention. It is called, | | 
Tux NaTurAL Htoroxe' or Rrt.16108, 


* aſk, why. he chuſes to give it this title. Would not the 
Moral hiftory. of Meteors be full as ſenſible as the Natural Hiſtory of 
Religion? Without doubt. Indeed had he given the hiſtory of 

what he himſelf would. paſs upon us for the only true Religion, 

5 namely, NATURALISM, or the belief of a God, the Creator and- 
Phyſical Preſerver, but not moral Governor of the world, the title 


of Natural would have fitted it well, becauſe all Meralily is ex- 
cluded from the Idea. = 


But: 
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843 REMARKS ON HUME'S ESSAY ON THE 


But this great Philoſopher is never without his Reaſons. It is to 


inſinuate, that what the world calls Religion, of which he un- 
dertakes to give the hiſtory, is not founded in the Jup@6MENT, but 


in the Pass1oNs only, However the expreſſion labours miſerably, 


as it does through all his profound Lucubrations. And where is 


the wonder that he, who diſdains to think in the mode of common 


ſenſe, ſhould be unable to expreſs himſelf in the proprieties of com- 


mon language:! ü 
As ever 64 Inquiry which regards Religion (fays that reſpe&table Per- 
ſonage) rs of. the utmoſt importance, there are two queſtions in particu- 
lar which cha! /lenge our principal attention, to wit, that concerning us 
foundation in reaſon, and that once its ORIGIN IN HUMAN | 


+. . 


NaruRkk *. 


Here, we ſee, he aims at a diſtinction. Aid what Pa * at is 
1 not hard to find. The queſtion is, whether he has hit the mark. 
J am afraid, not. And then the diſcovery of his aim is only the 
detection of his 1 IEHOrance. In a | word, it is a diſtinction without | 
a differencde. : [inns 
If man be rightly defined a rational e then. his N. ature, or 
5 what our Philoſopher calls human Nature, muſt be a rational N a- 
ture. But if ſo, a FOUNDATION IN REASON and an ORIGIN IN 
HUMAN NATURE are not two different predicates, but one and the 
ſame only in different expreſſions. Do I ſay, therefore, that our 
| Philoſopher had no meaning, becauſe he was unable to expreſs any? 
Far be that from the Reverence due to this Rectifier of Prejudices. 
My objection at preſent i is not to his Theology but his Logic. By 
Origin in human Nature he meant, Origin 1 in the fancy or the Paſ- 
ſions. For that Religion, which has the origin, here deſigned, is 
what the world calls REL1610N ; and this he reſolves into Janati- 
: ciſm or ſuperſlition : As that Religion which has its foundation i in rea- 
fn is what the world calls NaATURALISM, the Religion of Philo- 
ſophers like himſelf, and which he endeavours in this Effay 60 


eſtabliſh, 


FE. 4. Nat. Hiſt. of Religion. 
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| NATURAL HISTORY OF RELIGION. 


In his third Section, at the 16th page, he makes unxnowN 
CAUSES the origin of what men call Religion, that Religion which 
his Hiſtory pretends to inveſtigate. * Theſe UNKNOWN CAUSES,” 


He ſays, ** become the conſtant object of our hope and fear; and 
« while:the paſſions are kept in perpetual alarm by an anxious ex- 


&« peCtation of the events, the imagination is equally employed in 
„ forming ideas of thoſe powers, on which we have ſo entire a de- 
6 pendance.” He then goes on to acquaint us with the original of 


theſe UNKNOWN CAUSES. ©* Could men anatomize Nature, accord- 
ing to the moſt probable, at leaſt the moſt intelligible, philoſo- 
«© phy, they would find, that theſe Cauſes are nothing but the 
particular fabric and ſtructure of the MINUTE PARTS OF THEIR 


„ OWN BODIES, AND OF EXTERNAL OBJECTS 3 ; and that, by a regu- 


lar and conſtant machinery, all the events are produced, about 
„which they are ſo much concerned. But this Philoſophy exceeds. 


the comprehenſion of the ignorant multitude *,” 


Here we ſee the original of theſe unknown Cauſes | 1 ; nothing but - 
the reſult of MATTER and MOTION. And again, 10 The Vulgar, 


* 
4e 
ce 
« 


«© TURE OF VEGETABLE OR ANIMAL. BODIES; ſo as to diſcover a 


46 


| 68 


« events, and diſtribute pleaſure. and pain, good and ill, by their 
| 66 « powerful, but filent operation. The UNKNOWN CAUSES are ſtill 
66 appealed to, at every emergence; and in this general appearance 


66 or confuled 1 image, are the perpetual objects of human hopes and 


FPage 17. 


Vo. VI. EE: 


6 fears, 


e that is, indeed, ALL MANKIND, a few excepted, being ignorant : 
and uninſtructed, never elevate their contemplation to the Hea- 


« vens, or penetrate by their diſquiſitions into the SECRET $TRUC- 


ſupreme mind or original providence, which beſtowed order on 
« every part of Nature. They conſider theſe admirable works in 


a more confined and {ſelfiſh view; and finding their own happi- : 
« neſs and miſery to depend on the ſecret influence and unforeſeen 
- concurrence. of external objects, they regard with perpetual ate” 
d tention the UNKNOWN CAUSES, which govern all theſe natural 
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fears, wiſhes and apprehenſions. By degrees, the active imagi - 


e nation of men, uneaſy in this abſtract conception of objects, about 
« which it is inceſſantly employed, begins to render them more 
& particular, and to clothe them in ſhapes more ſuitable to its natu- 


e ral comprehenſion. It repreſents them to be ſenſible, intelligent 
e beings, like mankind ; actuated by love and hatred, and flexible 
Aby gifts and entreaties, by prayers and facrifices, Hence THE 


& ORIGIN OF REIGN : And hence the origin of „ or * 


« theiſm x.. 
The few excepted. out of the N race of ten. are, we ſee, 
our Philoſopher and his gang, with their Pedler's ware of matter 
and motion, who penetrate by their diſquifitions into the ſecret ſtructure 
of vegetable and animal bodies, to extract, like the Naturaliſt in Gul- 
liver, Sunbeams out of Cucumbers ; juſt as wiſe a Project as this of 
| raiſing Religion out of the intrigues of matter and motion. 185 
All this ſhews how deſirous our Eſſayiſt was of not being miſ- 
underſtood: as meaning any thing elſe than Naturaliſm (or the 
belief of a Creator and Phyſical Preſerver, but not Moral Governor) 
by the Religion he would recommend in the place of that Phan- 
tom, whoſe phyſical, or rather metaphyſical, hiſtory, he is writ- 
ing. For this Phantom of a Religion, which acknowledges a moral 
Governor, ariſes, he tells us, from our ignorance of the reſult of 
matter aud motion, — in nd minute Pos of vegetable and ani- 
ws bodies. 
The ſum then af all ks becher 1 18 this: ; That that Religion, of 8 
which he profeſſes himſelf a follower, and which has 37s foundation 
In Reaſon, is NATURALISM 3 and, That that Religion which all 
mankind follow, a few excepted, and of which he undertakes to 
give a natural h Mor -y, is nothing but Swperfiition and Panaliciſir, n, 
having /ts origin in human Nature; 3 that 1 LY in 1 the 1 imagination and : 


the potions only. 


Page 34, 55. E 


REMARK II. 


This fully juſtifies the cenſure, which has been paſſed upon him 
for his Hiflory of Great Britain; namely, that he owned no Rer.1- 
' 610N but what might be reſolved into SupErRSTITION or FANA- 


'TICISM ; having repreſented the eſtabliſhed Epiſcopal Church, and 


the tolerated Presbyterian Form, under the Names and the Ideas of 
| Superſtition and Fanaticiſm. Indeed (to do him juſtice) though 


with much offence, yet without much malignity and contrary to = 
his intention. For he ingenuouſly enough confeſſed, that he gave 
his Hiſtory that attic ſeaſoning for no other end than to fit it to the 
palate of a very polite people; whoſe virtues, having only reached 
him at a diſtance, had, as is uſual, been much exaggerated. To 


make amends, however, for this falſe ſtep, he thought proper to 
give an ample apology for his conduct towards the cloſe of the 


ſecond Volume of his Hiſtory. And this containing ſomething 
more than an inſinuation that he believed, what his Natural H. ory 
of Religion ſhews he does not believe, namely, the truth of Chriſ- 
tianity, I ſhall take leave, without any ſuſpicion of being thought 


to go out of m way, to conſider 1 it paragraph by paragraph. 


This Sopbiſm, ſays he, of arguing from the abuſe of any thing, 
+ againſt the uſe of it, is one of the graſſoſt, and at the ſame time the mg 
common to which men are ſubject. The hitory of all ages, and none 
more than that of the Period which is our ſubject, offers us examples of 
the abuſe of Religion : And we have not been ſparing in this volume, 
more than in the former, fo remark them, But whoever would from 
thence draw an inference to the diſadvantage of Religion in ener, : 


would argue very raſhly and erronzouſly &. 


Thus he begins his Apology : And would not every Reader of 1 55 
him naturally believe that he was quoting the words of an ani. | 
madverter upon him, in a reproof of this very Sophiſtry; 5 which he : 


* Hiſt of Great Britain, Vol. II. p. 4495 450. 
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1 was going to anſwer? For who was it, that had been drawing 
Ibis inference to the diſadvantage of Religion, but our wiſe Hiſtorian 
himſelf; who had acknowledged no Religion but one or other of 
theſe ſpecieſes, Superſtition or Fanaticiſm ; and had done his beſt to 
ſhew of what infinite miſchief both of them were to Society? The OY 
Reader may believe what he pleaſes (and if he be a Reader of Mr. A. 
1 Hume, he will find exerciſe enough for his faith); but, this ſage e 5 
1 | obſervation is our Hiſtorian's own. And the pleaſantry of it is, | 
| va, you are obliquely requeſted to conſider it as a reproof, not of his 
1 : own malice, but of the folly of his readers, who underſtood their 
ll Hiſtorian to be in earneſt when he gave this picture of the religion 
1 ol his country; whereas they had read him to little purpoſe, if 
they did not ſee him to be in the number of thoſe who throw 
about them firebrands and death, and then ſay, am I not in jet? 
However, to be fair, I am ready to excuſe his readers in this (per- 
haps they can be excuſed in little elſe), for it is not to be diſguiſed | 
that their maſter does indeed make the abuſes of Religion and Reli- 
gion itſelf to be one and the ſame thing. All things conſidered 
therefore, I cannot but take this introduction to his apology to be 
the pleading guilty with the inſolent air of an Accuſer, and, under 
the circumſtances of a convict, talking the language of his judge. 


However, though in his firſt Volume of Hiſtory he neither ſpoke 
of, nor ſuppoſed any other Religion than what might be compriſed 
either under ſuperſtition or fanaticiſm, yet here, in the ſecond, he 
does indeed bring us acquainted with. another, and defines it thus : * 
The proper office of Religion is to reform men's lives, 10 purify their 
hearts, to inferce all moral duties, and to ſecure obedience to the laws 
4 f the civil Magiſtrate. Now, was Mr. David Hume only playing 
0 the Phi iIyſopher, I ſhould take this to be no more than the defini- 
tion of a mere moral mode, known by the name of a divine philoſophy | 
in the mind; ſomething fluQtuating i in the brain of theſe Virtuoſi, 

and ennobled with the title of Natural Religion : But as he is writ- 
e iniing Hiſtory, and the Hiſtory of Great Britain, where the Religion 
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of Feſus, as he has ſince learnt, | is yet profeſſed, I can hardly per- 
ſuade myſelf that he can mean any other, than a Religion whoſe 


abode is in the heart, and which expatiates into virtuous practice; 
and is therefore indeed capable of performing all theſe good things 


he ſpeaks of. But why then, when he had heard ſo much of thoſe 


bugbear Counterfeits, Superſtition and Fanaticiſm, was there not 


one word ſlipt in, in recommendation of this reforming Religion? 


One word, in mere charity, for the honour of his dear country? 
That Strangers at leaſt (for he writes at large and for all mankind) a 
might not ſuſpect, if ever indeed there was a true Religion amongſt 


us, that theſe Impoſtors and Counterfeits had driven her quite 


away. Well; be not too haſty. To this he has an admirable An- 
ſwer; and you ſhall have it in his own words. hile it li. e. the 
true ſpecies of Religion, which he had juſt defined] purſues theſe 
_ falutary- purpoſes, its operations, though infinitely valuable, are ſecret 
and ſilent, and ſeldom come under the cognizance of biftory. The adul- 
erate ſpecies of it alone, which inflames Faction, animates Sedition, and 
| Prompts. Rebellion, diſtinguiſhes itſelf on the open theatre of the world, 
and is the great ſource of Revolutions and public Convulſi fons. The His 
forian therefore has ſcarce any occaſion to mention any other kind of Re 7 
Tigion, and he may maintain the higheſt regard for true piety, even 


70 hile he expoſes « all the abuſes of the falſe. 


So it ſeems, that what reforms men's lives, purifies their 3 ins 


Forces moral dulies, and ſecures obedience to the laws of the civil magiſe 
Ttrate, is not worth a wiſe Hiſtorian's Notice. If it were, he gives | 
a very cogent reaſon why he ſhould bring it to the Notice of his 
readers likewiſe, for he tells us that the effects of this are SECRET. 
and SILENT. Should not the Hiſtorian therefore lend a tongue to 
this powerful but modeſt qirectreſs of human life, and bring her in 
all her luſtre into our acquaintance | ? But ſhe ſeldom comes under the 


cognixance f Hiſtory, More ſhame for theſe falſe maſters. of the 
Ceremonies who ſo ſcandalouſly abuſe their office. 


Then it is, the Hiſtorian ſhines when he celebrates that adulterats 
: ſpecies of Religt Pn, bich inflames — animales ſedlition, and prompts 
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rebellion: For then it is that to theſe public Miſchiefs he may add 
his own, and under the cover of the adulterate ſpecies inculcate to 
the people that all Religion is either ſuperſtition or fanaticiſm. 
If this was not his purpoſe, and he had no other deſign than to 
write ſober hiſtory, how could it ever enter into his head, that it 
was not at leaſt equally his buſineſs to explain to us what that thing 
is which makes ſociety happy, as what that is which makes it 
wretched and miſerable? But from the honeſt man let us turn to 
the able writer; for in that light too he ſeems to have failed. It ap- 
nf pears to me a matter of much greater importance that we ſhould be 
brought acquainted with true religion and its bleſſings, than with 
the falſe and all its miſchiefs : Becauſe how ſhall we be able to avoid 
the latter, under our ignorance of the former, without running into 
the oppoſite extreme, and profeſſing no religion at all? Now, 
though this perhaps is what our Hiſtorian would be at, yet he. has 
found, by experience, his Readers are not ſo ready” to follow. as he is» 
to lead. 
Had our Indern 8217 conſulted the Dignity « his Sabjeck, in 
this too he would have found a great difference; or if he could not, 
a great example at leaſt was before his eyes, to have pointed out 
that difference; Lord BACON, 1 in his Hiſtory of Henry VII. - This” 
which! in many reſ pects is a model for this kind of writing, is much 
larger and more preciſe in the account of thoſe Laws by which 
Henry laid the foundation of a flouriſhing and happy Kingdom, 
than of the Inſurrections and Rebellions which diſturbed his own 
| reign. Had he taken our Author's route, and incurred the cenſure 
ſo juſtly due to it, I apprehend he had made a very fooliſh figure 
both amongſt his contemporaries and poſterity, by an apology of 
this kind. The proper office of Laws is 1o-reform mens lives, 10 in- 
force all moral duties and to ſecure obedience to the civil Mag rate; 
but while they purſue their ſalutary purpoſes, their operations, though 
infinitely valuable, are ſecret and filent, and ſeldom come under the cog- 
nixance of Hiſtory. | LawLEss RAGE alone, which inflames Faction, 
.ammates Sedition, and prompts Rebellion, is what diſtinguiſhes 1tſel, on 
” ET N 8 
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the open theatre of the world, and is the Proper province of the Hif- 
torian. Suppoſe this great Hiſtorian, and He too was a Philoſopher, 
had executed what he once projected, the hiſtory of his illuſtrious 
Miſtreſs, are we to believe that becauſe Walfingham's ſalutary ope- 
rations were done in ſecrecy and in flence, that there he would let 
them have lain, as not coming under the cognizance of hiflory, and 
only buſied himſelf in a circumſtantial detail of the rogueries and 
tuͤrbulencies of the ſons of Loyola? Would he not have gained 
more honour to himſelf, and procured more benefit to his reader, 
by revealing and explaining all the wheels and movements of that 
political machine, from which, as from the urn of a Demi-God, 
| flowed abundance and felicity on his country, than by unrwvlling 
the intrigues of the Jeſuits which red edition, rebellion, and 
murders, all around them | 
But to ſee how differently men's heads are framed even \ amongſt. 
great! Hiſtorians. Tacitus laments bitterly that his fortune had . 
_ thrown him in an age, when there was nothing to write of but 
theſe horrors, fabtion, ſeditions, public convulſic Tons and Revolutions. - f -" 
20 Opus aggredior opimum caſibus, atrox preliis, diſcors ſeditioni= N wu — 
1 bus, ipſa etiam pace ſevum : quatuor principes ferro 1 une; 5 
e tria bella civilia, plura externa, ac plerumque permixta.” Our 
Chriſtian- Hiſtorian riots in theſe calamities; and thinks that what * 3 f 
inflames faftim, animates ſedition, prompts rebellion, and diſtingu; ſhes - 
rſelf on the open theatre of he world, 15 5 the ny thing e the 
dignity of H, ory. 
In a word, the offence he gave was fot calling the Chriſtian . ; 
ligion, Superſtition and Fanaticiſm. He ſays, it was falſe Religion, 
not the true, which he thus qualifies. He is aſked then, how he 
came to ſay fo much of the falſe, and nothing of the true? His 
anſwer i is, That the true does every thing in ſecrecy and filence. The 
greater occaſion therefore was there for him to reveal this noble 
Myſtery; for he tells us that both its aims and operations are 
in 19 valuable. "AF therefore he be for keepiug it hid, like a 1 
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court-ſecret, or if, in his own words, it comes not under his cogni- : : 
ZSance, we muſt conclude, that either he knows little of the matter, A 
11 | or that he believes leſs. | 
4 In concluſion, his own. Apology has reduced him to this Di- 
1 lemma. If he ſays, he intends the definition of religion here given 
| 88 for the definition of the Chriſtian, how came he to compriſe all. Re- 
1 ligion, as he does in the firſt volume of his Hiſtory, under the 
| : he names of Super/tition and Fanaticiſm ? He there mentions no other 
| a ſpecies ; and ſo great a Philoſopher could not be ouilty of an im- 
4 i perfect enumeration. If he ſays, he means Natural Religion by his 
#8 oe definition; he only fixes the charge againſt him the more Rrongly, 


W a a - 


namely, Irreverence and contempt of Revelation. 8 


REMARK 1 


i 

1 

| But from his Civil let us return to his Natural . iBory ; and 
' Fg * how he ſupports his Theſis. He does i it by ſomething | between 

| an 
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| hiſtory and argument. He calls it both: And ſome perhaps will 
think it neither... TP 
The belief of one God, the phyſical en but not RIES] 8 
N Governor of the Univerſe, 1 is, what we have ſhewn our - Philoſopher 
_dignifies with the title of e primary principles of gi genuine Thei 2 and 
* | Nows, if the belief of o one > God, A moral Hppernory was 
or the belief 5 one God, a Phyſical e only, 1s ; not genuine 
_ Theiſm and Religion. Becauſe in his endeavour to prove Polytheiſm 
the firſt in time, he has ſhewn the ability of mere .uninſtruged 
man to riſe up to this knowledge, on the firſt Eſſay of his Reaſon ; | 


| bt | 1 the conſequence of which is, that if the infant world had this 
104 8 knowledge, it muſt have been taught them by Revelation, and 

| 9 5 „ 1 whatſoever 1 18 ſo taught, muſt be true. 

—_ 1 But it is become the general opinion (which, though i it 1 hoes 
15 A 1 a long while a growing, our philoſopher hopes very ſpeedily to 

7 Wo” ” eradicate), that a belief of one God, the moral Governor, was the 

ö i - . firſt Nelton; ; induced thereto by the expreſs aſſertion of an antient 


book 
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book confeſſedly of as good aner as any other record of * 
remote antiquity. 


Our Philoſopher's buſineſs ! is to prove the Fact. And 5 
how do you think he ſets about it? You ſee there are but tao 
ways. Either to prove d priori, and from the nature of things, that 


Polytheiſm muſt be before Theiſm; and then indeed he may reject 


hiſtory and record: Or elſe d } poſteriori, and from antient teſtimony; 
in which caſe, it will be incumbent on him to refute and ſet aſide 
that celebrated record which expreſsly tells us, Theiſm was the 


| firſt. Our honeſt Philoſopher does neither. He inſiſts chiefly on 


ancient teſtimony, but is as filent concerning the Bible as if uo ſuch 


l book had ever been written, 


Lord Bolingbroke before him hai nll, this very 1 


of the priority of Polytheiſm to Theiſm, to inforce the ſame con- 


| eluſion, namely, NATURALISM ; but knowing better how to rea- 


ſon, and being perhaps at that moment leſs diſpoſed to inſult com- 


mon ſenſe in ſo profligate a manner, he labours all he can to de- 
preciate the authority of the Bible. But our North Britiſh Philo- 
ſopher deſpiſes his reader too much to ſtand upon Punctilios with 
him; he roundly affirms that all antiquity is on his ſide; and, as 
N Moſes had no human authority becauſe he allows him no divine, | 
he will not condeſcend ſo much as to do him the honour, he has 
done Sanchoniathon, of quoting him, though it was in order to 
confute him. But you ſhall hear his own words, becauſe his _ 


: : gious diſhoneſty has led him into as ridiculous an abſurdity. 


1 NM As far as writing or hiſtory teaches, mankind, in autient 
4 times, appear univerſally to have been Polytheiſts. Shall we 
$61 aſſert, that, in more antient times, before the knowledge of let- 
4 ters, or the diſcovery of oy art or ſcience, men entertained the 

« principles of pure 'Theiſm : That is, while they were ignorant 
„and barbarous, they diſcovered truth: But fell into error, © as 100 


« as 4 Ty e and e yy 


* Page 4. 
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Shall wwe aſſert, ſays he. Why, no body ever aſſerted that Therſm 
was before Polytheiſm but thoſe who gave credit to their Bible. 
Aud thoſe who did ſo can eaſily evade his difficulty, that it is not 
natural to think that before the knowledge of letters, or the diſcovery 
of any art or ſcience, men entertamed the principles of pure Thetſm ;; 

| becauſe this Bible tells us, that the firſt man did not gain the 
principles of pure Theifm by a knowledge of letters or the diſtovery of 
any art or ſcience, but by REVELATION. * But this man, who had 
run into unlucky miſtakes before eoncerning the ſtate of Religion in 
South Britain, believed in good earneſt that we had burnt our Bi- 
bles, and that. therefore it would be lefs generous to inſult its aſhes, 
than to bury them in filence. This, I think, can only account for 
that virtuous aſſurance where he ſays, that As FAR As WRITING 
OR HISTORY REACHES, MANKIND IN ANTIENT TIMES APPEAR 
UNIVERSALLY TO HAVE BEEN POLYTHEISTS, And what ſyſtem 
do you think it is, of the origin of mankind, which he eſpouſes, in- 
ſtead of the Moſaic, to prove that Polytheiſm was the firſt Reli- 
gion? No other, I will aſſure you, than the old Egyptian non- 
ſenſe, which attempts to teach that men firſt ſtarted up like Muſh- 
rooms. In a word, the men, on whoſe principles this wonderful 
Logician argues, never queſtioned the truth of his Theſis. To 
them therefore all this buſtle of a difcovery i is ridiculous and i im- 
pertinent. And thoſe who diſpute the fact with him, the Religio- 
niſts, he leaves in poſſeſſion of all their arguments. So they laugh 
at it as an idle dream, raiſed on 150 abſurdeſt of le N 
principles, the Epicureen. $ 
Teo this ridicule the reader Se our ar Philoſopher . bimfels, 2 
even if we believe him to be here ſpeaking of pure Theiſm, in the 


proper ſenſe of the words; that is, of the belief of a God, the moral 


Governor of the World. But Ridicule may not be all which this 
_ mighty Thejft deſerves. For what, if our Philoſopher ſhould mean 
by his pure and genuine Theiſm, to which he denies a priority of 
being, his favourite NATURAL1sM? I ſhould not be ue, . 
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if he did: It is but running his uſual philoſophic courſe, from kna- 


very to nonſenſe. 
The reader, as he goes along, will ſee abundant reaſon for this 


charge. An Eſſay, then, ſo devoid of all manly ſenſe, and even 
_ plauſibility of reaſoning, can afford a Remarker no other opportu- 
' nity of entertaining the Public with him, than that of drawiug the 

picture of ſome of his characteriſtic features, ſome of the predomi- 
' nant qualities, of which he 1s made up. I ſhall therefore preſent 
the Public with a few ſpecimens of his philoſophical virtues, his 
Reaſoning, his Conſiſtency, his Candour, and his Modeſty ; and 
all theſe promiſcuouſly, as they riſe in the natural diſorder of his 


REMARK i. 


46 Couvulſdons in de ſays hs, diſorders; prodigies, MIRA- 


LES, though the moſt oppoſite to the plan of a wiſe ſuperin- 
" tendent, impreſs mankind with the ſtrongeſt ſentiments of reli- 
4 gion; the cauſes of events {ming then the moſt unknown and 
« unaccountable .“ 
Our philoſopher forgets aſl 1 owns 27 admits the Pe - 
oy of a W ife ſuperintendent ; ; this plan is eſſential to his N ATURALISM. : 
Ne owns and admits the actual exiſtence of convulſions in Nature, 
_ diſorders, and prodigies; for theſe conform to his great principle of 
' EXPERIENCE, his only rule of credit, and which therefore ſhould 
be his rule of right. Yet theſe convulſions, diſorders, prodigies, are, 
he tells us, mf oppoſite to the plan of a wiſe ſuperintendent, Which 
in plain Engliſh is neither more nor leſs than, „That a wiſe ſu- 
66 . croſſes and defeats his own Plan.” 
| You aſk, how he fell into this abſurdity ? ? Very naturally. He 
was betrayed. into it by his childiſh prejudice to MIRACLES ; Which 
happening 1 to eros a hurt imagination, while he was in the aol 
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—— — ——m— 


bourhood of Prodivies, as Mountains and Giants always met toge- 
ther in the rencounters of Don Quixote, he would not let them 


paſs without carrying with them ſome mark of his reſentment. 


And having ſhewn, in a book written for that good purpoſe, that 
MrrAcLEs were moſt oppoſite 10 the plan of a wiſe ſuperintendent, he 


was not content to brand miracles alone with this infamy, but (ſo 


dangerous it is to be found in ill company) he charges the ſame 
villany, on Convulſions in nature, diſorders, and prouigies, things 1 in 


themſelves very innocent, and by old experience known to have 
exiſted. 8 


Thus a laudable zeal Pry his capital Enemy, MiracLEs, 


happening to be ill placed, this great philoſophic detection of one 
of the prime maſter-wheels of ſuperſtition labours with immoveable 
nonſenſe. 5 


REMARK v. 


But now I have mentioned our Author's averſion to miracles, it 
| may not be improper juſt to take notice, in paſſing, of that capital 
argument, which he and Lord Bolingbroke have borrowed from- 


Spinoza againſt them. he It is, that they are incredible, becauſe 


„ contrary to all Experience, and to the eſtabliſhed | courſe. of : 
„ Nature.“ i | 


But is not this an admirable argument ? 2A circumſtance is urged : 


againſt the reality of miracles, which muſt neceſſarily attend mi- 
racles, if there ever were any: their Hence confifting in their being 


effects produced contrary to the common courſe of Nature; and 


their end in their being effects contrary to experience. For could. 


they be eſteemed the immediate work of the Lord of Nature, if 


they did not controul Nature? Or, could they be eſteemed the 


extraordinary declaration of his will, if not contrary to our erpe- 
rience of the common courſe of Nature] ? | 
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REMARK VL 


There is a ſtrange perverſity in the arrangement of our Author's 
philoſophical ideas, occaſioned by the vain affectation of ſingularity. 
Nothing hath been more uncontroverted, either in antient or 


modern times, than that the notion of the Unity, amongſt the 
Pagans, aroſe from their Philgſophers. No, ſays this penetrating 
Sage, it came from the People: and that by the moſt natural pro- 
greſs in the world. Men's exaggerated praiſes and compliments 
4 ſtill {well their ideas upon them; and elevating their Deities to 
the utmoſt bounds of perfection, at laſt beget the attributes of 


6  UniTyY and Infinity, Simplicity and Spirituality #9 
«Tur PEOPLE ſure, the people are the ſight.” 


Turn this people to the South, and you ſee chern fall down: 


before Dogs and Cats and Monkeys. Place them to the North, and 
| they worſhip ſtocks and ſtones. But give them once an Eaſtern 8 
aſpect, and they ſhoot out into prai/e and Panegyric, which preſently _ 
produces a fir? Cauſe. It is pity but we could leave them here in 
quiet poſſeſſion of their glory. It is not my fault that we cannot. 
Our Philoſopher ſeems to be oppreſſed with his own diſcovery. 
Though the people might, in this manner, find out the 7% Cauſe, 
yet he is ſenſible they knew not what to do with it, when they had 
it. They would not leave their falſe Gods for the true; they could 
not bring both to a good underſtanding; they had neither ſkill nor 
addreſs to aſſociate them together ; and the true God was neither 
to be praiſed or panegyriſed into an alliance with the falſe. What 
was to. be done! ? Some philoſophic fetch, much above the people, 
was, as he rightly obſerves, neceſſary to complete the ſyſtem of 
paganiſm. This the Philoſophers performed, and finiſhed all with : 


2 maſter-ſtroke. 
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862 REMARKS ON HUMES ESSAY ON THE 

„ Such refined ideas, being ſomewhat diſproportioned to vuLGAR 
„ COMPREHENSION, remain not long in their original purity ; but 
require to be ſupported by the notion of inferior mediators or 
« ſubordinate agents, which interpoſe between mankind and their 
« ſupreme deity. Theſe demi -· gods or middle beings, partaking 
© more of human nature, and being more familiar to us, become 
„ the chief objects of devotion, and gradually recal that idolatry, 
«which has been formerly baniſhed by the ardent 3 and pa- 
&« negyrics of titmorous indigent mortals “. ee 
Thus the var, you ſee, in their high flights of e and ba- 
negyric, roſe up to the diſcovery of a firfl Cauſe ; while a ſet of 
wiſer men are called in to reſtore the mob of middle deities to their 
priſtine honours : And this, to ſuit the objects of W to my. 
comprehenſion. . 
Now ſhallow men, like You c or me, would fay, why all this 
| buſtle and the bandying about of an upjointed ene Why did 


not one ſet of workmen undertake the whole? Or, if there were 5 


PPP 


need of Coadjutors, how came the parties to act in ſo prepoſterous 25 
a manner, that the people aſſumed to themſelves what belonged to 


the Philoſophers, the diſcovery of the firſt Cauſe; and the Philoſo · 

1 phers undertook what belonged to the people, the 4! diſcovery. of demi- 

gods and middle beings ? Or, will he ſay, that the People did both? 

Diſcovered the Unity in their blind, fimorous and indigent ſtate, and, 

when they were ſo well informed, ſtruck out, in a lucky moment, 
8 their groſs ſyſtem of Polytheiſm? 
Ne may ſay what he will; but nobody ſhall perſuade x me but that = 
an Author, who makes ſo great a figure himſelf in the various 
walks of Philoſophy, would have given the honour of the whole 

to his own Profeſſion ; could it have been done without dimming 
and impairing, in ſo capital a manner, the Uuſtrious character of by 
an original thinker, 35 : 


* Page 55, 36. 
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gh REMARK VII. 
3 
The Getes (ſays our Hiſtorian) affirmed Zamolxis their Deity | 
to be the only true God; and aſſerted the worſhip of all other 
nations to be addreſſed to fiftions and chimeras *. _ 
This aſſertion contradicts all Antiquity, as well as the very na- 
ture and genius of Paganiſm itſelf. But what of that? It ſerved. 
an honeſt purpoſe: the purpoſe to which all his patriot endeavours | 
tend, the diſcredit of Revelation. And on ſuch an occaſion. a 9 
tuitous aſſertion coſts him nothing. 5 
No it hath been deemed one characteriſtic mark of favour- 
able diſtinction in behalf of Revelation, that e Jews affirmed the 
God of Iſrael to be the only true God; and aſſerted the worſhip of all 
other nations to be addreſſed to mere fictions and chimeras. So far was 


8 well. But then he ſhould have taken care not to contradict himſelf 


ſo very ſoon afterwards; where ſpeaking of the univerſal genius of : 
Paganiſm, he tells us, 1dolatry 1 is attended with this evident ad- 
„ vantage, that by limiting the powers and functions of its deities, 0 


4 it naturally admits the Gods of other ſects and nations to a ſhare 5 
« of divinity, and renders all the various deities, as well as rites, EY 


„ ceremonies: or traditions, compatible with each other +.” 
But as this obſervation was not his own, being ſtolen ” a 


late writer on the hiſtory of Paganiſm, it is no wonder he thould. 
fo eafly forget it. i 


REMARK vin. 


But the Paragraph (from which the laſt quotation is borrowed), 

: will afford us further matter of ſpeculation, It contains a detailed. 
compariſon between the advantages and diſadvantages of IpoLarry 
and THEISM ; and thus the account is ſtated, — 
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364 REMARKS ON HUME'S ESSAY ON THE 


« PoLYTHEISM or idolatrous worſhip, being founded entirely in 
6 vulgar traditions, is liable to this great inconvenĩence, that any 
practice or opinion, however barbarous or corrupted, may be au- 


e thorized by it; and full ſcope is left for knavery to impoſe on 
« credulity, till morals and humanity be expelled from the reli- 
e gious ſyſtems of mankind. ' At the ſame time, idolatry i is at- 


„ tended with this evident ADVANTAGE, that, by limiting the 


powers and functions of its deities, it naturally admits the gods 


of other ſects and nations to a ſhare of divinity, and renders all 
de the various deities, as well as rites, ceremonies, or traditions, 
180 compatible with each other. Theiſm is 1 both in its ad- 


vantages and DISADVANTAGES *. we 


The advantages and diſadvantages of Pohtheiſm are, we ſee, 


ſuch as ariſe from the nature and gſence of Idolatry. Would you 
not expect, that the advantages and diſadvantages of 1heiſin ſhould 
have the ſame relation to their ſubje&t ? Good logic ſeems to re- 
quire it. But what of that, if his cauſe requires other management? 
He ſcruples not therefore to tell us in the ſame page, that the dif- 


advantages here mentioned as ariſing from Theiſm, come not from 
the nature but the abuſe of i it. . « They ariſe, ſays he, Nun the v vices 
* and nd prejudices of mankind. 8 5 


REMARK. IX. 


Still we are detained on the ſame ſpot ; "hich 18 EN fruitful of 


1 e that there is no ſtirring from it. He 1 18 ſpeaking of the 


abſurdities or miſchiefs, I cannot well ſay which, that ariſe from 


. Revelation. And one, or perhaps both of theſe he intends to iufer 


from the following obſervation. 2 
While one ſole object of Devotion is <p, the wor- 


44 ſhip of other deities is regarded as abſurd and IMPIOUS, | Nay, 
« this unity Ul ohject ſeems naturally to ue the UN ITY oF FAITH | 


* pt 58, 59. | 
„ AND 


NATURAL HISTORY OF RELIGION. 86; 
« AND CEREMONIES, and furniſhes deſigning men with a pretext 
for repreſenting their adverſaries as prophane, and the ſubjects of 
4 divine, as well as human vengeance *.” 8 
The calumnious inſinuation, in this paſſage, about the origin of 
Perſecution (the abuſe, and not the reaſonable conſequence of a 
_ true principle) 1 is below any body's notice. What I quote it for is 
a curious obſervation, though made but on the bye—that the unity 
of object * — to require the unITY oF FAITH AND CE- 
 REMONIES. | 
Unity of object, Gon he, ſeems to require unily of faith, I am apt 
to think it does. For if the object of belief be ſingle, the belief can 
| ſcarce be double: unleſs by a drunkenneſs of the underſtanding, 
like that which doubles the objects of ſenſe. But then, 7ha? unity 
object as naturally requires unity of ceremony, is not ſo clear. Unity 
of, faith | is neceſſary, becauſe truth, which is the general object of 
faith, is but one. But who ever affirmed, before our author, that 
unity of ceremony was neceflary ? Ceremony 1 1s only an expreſſion of 
duty: And duty may be expreſſed a thouſand difterent ways. 
Unity. of civil obedience under the ſame government is neceſſary. 
But is unity of civil obei, ance to the lame Governor, equally ne- ä 
ceflary ? Os 
But in the bein of this paradoxical Philoſopher, Faith Es "= 
monies ſeem to have changed places. We ſee here how he has ex- 
alted ceremonies. You ſhall ſee next how he degrades faith, 
se aſſures us, that the Egyptian Religion, though fe abſurd, yet N 
« bore ſo great a reſemblance : to the Jewiſh, that the ancient Writers, 
66 even of the greateſt genius, were not able to obſerve any difference 
e between them+; in proof of which he quotes Tacitus and Sue- 
% tonius: And then adds, “ J. beſe w iſe Heathens, obſerving ſomething 
4 in ibe GENERAL AIR and GENIUS and SPIRIT of the two Reli- 
« gions 70 be the ſame, ESTEEMED THE DIFFERENCES Or THEIR 
70 DOGMAS TOO FRIVOLOUS TO DESERVE ANY ATTENTION |. 
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866 REMARKS ON HUME'S ESSAY ON THE 
Theſe wiſe Heathens were ſhrewd obſervers. But what then be- 
comes of the wiſdom of a much greater man, our Philoſopher 
himſelf? who hath aſſured us, that 7be general air and genius and 
ſpirit of the two Religions were ſo far from being the ſame, that. 
they were totally different. For ſpeaking of Revelation and Paga- 
niſm, or of Theiſm and Polytheiſm, he found this remarkable dif- 
ference in the air and genius and Hpirit of the two Religions, that 
_ * Idolatry has this evident ADVANTAGE over Theiſm, that by li- 
„ miting the powers and functions of its deities, it naturally ad- 
* mits the Gods. of other ſects and nations to a ſhare of divinity, 
« and renders all the various deities, as well as rites, ceremonies, 
* or traditions, compatible with each other.” —Whereas in Theiſm, 
While one ſole object of devotion is acknowledged, the worſhip I 
of other deities is regarded as abſurd and impious. Nay he tells. 
us in the ſame place, That Theiſm is * to e 
„both in its advantages and diſadvantages vw. 
In ſhort, in that Section nothing is alike : in the Section ples 
us every thing is the ſame. So various in wiſdom is antient and 
modern Infidelity ! However a difference between the Jewiſh and 
Egyptian Religion, he owns, there was. But it was a difference 
only in DOGMAS TOO FRIVOLOUS: TO DESERVE ATTENTION; being 


indeed nothing more than this, whether mankind ſhould fall down 


before a dog, a cat, or a monkey, or whether he ſhould worſhip 
the God of the Univerſe. From this curious ſpecimen of our Au- 
thor's ideas concerning FAiTa and CEREMONIES, we cannot but 


conclude, that he has fet up for a writer ogtinſt Roos n 
he had learned his Catechifm. 8 


REMARK. * 7 


« Macuiaver a fays. our great Philoſopher and '; 
4 that the doctrines of the Chriſtian Religion [meaning the Ca- 


* Page 58, 59. : 


NATURAL HISTORY OF RELIGION. 86; 


„ THOLIC, for he knew no other], which recommended only paſ- 
% five courage and ſuffering, had ſubdued the ſpirit of mankind, 
« and fitted them for ſlavery and ſubjection. And this obſervation 
e would certainly be juſt, were there not many other circumſtances 
in human ſociety, which control the geuius and character of a 
Religion “.“ 

Mac hia vel, ſays he, meant FA Catholic Religion. That is, he 
meant the Roman Catholic, in contradiſtinction to the Goſpel. 
Machiavel meant no ſuch thing. If he had, the /uper-/? Si ibtile Italian 


had wrote like this rambling North- Briton. For it is not the Ca- 
tholic Religion, ſo diſtinguiſhed, but the Goſpel itſelf, which gave 
libertine men the pretence of ſaying, that if ſubdued the ſpirit of man- 
hind, and fitted them for flavery and election. But here a ſudden 


qualm comes over our Philoſopher. He was aſhamed of ſaying 


this of the Goſpel. And well he might. For, though he ſays, the 


obſervation is certainly juſt, there never was a ranker calumny. 


The Goſpel recommends no ſuch thing as paſſe ve courage and ſu fe 
 fering, either with regard to the domeſtic invaders of our civil 
rights, or to the foreign enemies of our country: And there are 
but one or two illiterate and fanatic ſeQs, of very ſmall extent, in - 
the whole Chriſtian world, who have ſo underſtood and abuſed ws: 


” Goſpel. The only paſſroe courage and ſu Hering it recommend is to par- 


ticulars, whoſe conſciences civil ſociety hath iniquitouſly violated, 


Now, if inſtead of this paſſive courage and ſuffering the Goſpel had 

recommended to its private followers to fly to arms and repel the 
force of the civil magiſtrate, when he abuſed his authority, in ſup- 
preſſing truth and the rights of conſcience, what tragical exclama- 

tions would theſe very men have raiſed againſt the factious ſpirit 


* Chriſtianity ! Indeed, to our Author's ſhame be it ſpoken, the 


very contrary of all this is the truth, The effects of the Goſpel 


are moſt ſalutary to human |; for by encouraging INQUITYs 


„ he 
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858 REMARKS ON HUME' ESSAY ON THE 
and by inſpiring a ſpirit of liberty in religious matters, it naturally 


inclines its followers to carry the ſame diſpoſitions into civil. 


REMARK XL 


But this honeſt man can allow himſelf, on all occaſions, to ca- 
lumniate the Religion of his country: ſometimes openly and groſsly; 


but oftner, as in the en e in the oblique way of Inſi- 5 


nuation only. N 


Were there a Religion {and We may ſuſpeet Mabometaniſi 57 


46 ohis inconſiflence ) which ſometimes painted the deity in the moſt 
4 ſublime colours, as the creator of heaven and earth; ſometimes. 
* degraded him nearly to a level with human creatures in his powers 
« and Faculties; while at. the ſame time it aſcribed' to him ſuitable 


„ infirmilies, faſſons and partialities of the moral kind : That Religion, 


6 after it was extintt, would alſo be cited as an inſtance of thofe 
« contradiftions, which ariſe from the groſs, vulgar, natural con- 
ceptions of mankind, oppoſed to their continual propenſity towards 
e flattery and exaggeration. Nothing indeed would prove more 
« ſtrongly the divine origin of any Religion, than to find [and hap- 
© pily this is the caſe with Chriſtianity } that it is free from a contra- g 
| « dition ſo incident to human nature*,” _ 


We ſee what the man would be at, ahi all his dilguiſes 


And, no doubt, he would be much mortified, if we did not; though 
the diſcovery, we make, is only this, That, of all the ſlanders 
againſt Revelation, this before us is the triteſt, the dirtieſt, and'moft 
worn in the drudgery of Free-thinking. Not but it may paſs with 
his friends. And they have my free leave to make their beſt of it. 
What 1 quote it for, is only to ſhew the rancour of heart which 
pollefles this unhappy man, and which could induce him to employ | 
an inſinuation againſt the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Religions ; ; not only 
of no weight! in itſelf, but of none, 1 will venture to fay, even in 
his 0 own a Os g 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF RELIGION. 869 


RE MARK XII. 


6 « The learned, philoſophical Varro (ays our no leſs learned 
« and philoſophical Naturaliſt) diſcourſing of Religion, pretends 
© not to deliver any thing beyond probabilities and appearances :. 
Such was his good ſenſe and moderation! But the paſſionate, 
the zealous Auguſtin inſults the noble Roman on his ſcepticiſm. 
« and reſerve, and profeſſes the moſt thorough belief and aſſurance. 
© A Heathen poet, however, contemporary with the Saint, AB- 
* $yRDLY efteems the religious ſyſtem of the latter, ſo falſe, that 
« even the credulity of children, he ſays, could not engage them 
to believe it *.“ „ 

From the fact, as s here Abend. we learn, that the Pagans i in- 

ſulted the Chriſtians, and the Chriſtians the Pagans, for the ſup- 

poſed abſurdity of each other's ſyſtem. | Agreed: And what then? 
Were their ſeveral ſyſtems. equally abſurd? This 15 what be 

would inſinuate, or his obſervation is impertinent. Vet does not 5 

Mr. David Hume inſult the Religion iſts, as abſurd ? They, him, - 
ten times more abſurd? Will he ſay, that He and they have equal 9 

reaſon? But what, in the mean time, becomes of Naturaliſm? 

We muſt conclude then, that it is poſlible, one party may be in 
tlie right, and the other in the wrong. The conſequence is, that 

his approbation of Varro, and his cenſure of Auguſtin, is temeras 

rarious and unjuſt. For what hinders but that Auguſtin's thorough 
belief and aſſurance might be full as reaſonable when he defended 
Chriſtianity, as Varro's not venturing beyond probabilities and ap- 
| pearances,. when he apologized for Paganiſm ? Had our modern 

Philoſopher, who has a much worſe cauſe than Varro's to defend, 
but imitated Varro 8 moderation, which he commends, inſtead of 
Auguſtin 8 thorough aſſurance, which he condemns, his reader 1 


N would have thought better both of bis ſenſe and Bone 1 
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n Radix ſtultitiæ, eui frigida ſabbata oordi; 


870 REMARKS ON HUMP'S ESSAY ON THE 


Oh, but for his honeſty and impartial indifference between Chriſ- 
tianity and Paganiſm, he has given us ſuch a convincing proof in 


this very inſtance, that he ought ever hereafter to go ſcot-free, We 
have obſerved, that he has praiſed Varro and condemned Auguſtin : | 
but to ſhew—Tros Rutuluſve fuat—he tells us honeſtly that a 


| Heathen poet, however, contemporary with the Saint, ABSURDLY 
efteems the religious ſyſtem of the latter [i. e. Chriſtianity] Jo falſe, that 
even the credulity of children, he ſays, could not engage them to believe 


Now here, where he has been at the expence of ſo much fair 5 


eng he ought to be indulged in rewarding himſelf for it, 


which he has done in this modeſt inſinuation, that Chriſtianity Was | 


ſo falſe and nauſeous that even 5 could not be © brought to 
ſwallow it. : 


He may talk what he plat of the Ae of poets. But while 
one Philoſopher lives, 1 defy all the poets of antient or modern date 


: to equal him either in abſurdity or fiction. The poet, he here 
abuſes, 1 is CLavpivs RuTiLIvs NuMATIANUS. He tells You, how 


this poet reviles Chriſtianity : and quotes the Poem, the book, and 


5 the page. Would you ſuſpect all this to be a flam, and not one 
word of truth, from beginning to end? Vet ſo it is. Rutilius is 


ſpeaking of a Jew, by name and title; and the Rites of Fudaiſm, as 


they diſtinguiſh : that Religion from all other, are the 8 of his 
: Satire. The whole paſſage 1 is as follows: 15 


— Namque loci querulus curam Jvpæus agebat ; "Fn 
Humanis animal diflociale cibis. 
« « Vexatos frutices, pulſatas imputat algas, 
Damnaque libataz grandia clamat aquæ. 
= Reddimus obſccenæ convincia debita Senti. : 
_« Que genitale fen propudioſa melit- 


« Sed cor frigidius religione ſud eſt. 
40 Sebtina quæque dies turpi damnata veterno, 
66 Tanquam laſſati mollis! * Dei. 3 
2 


NATURAL HISTORY OF RELIGION. 87: 


e Cetera mendacis deliramenta cataſtæ, 
Nec pueros omnes credere poſſe reor *.“ 


The Pagan writers indeed frequently confound the two ſets of 
Judaiſm and Chriſtianity, with one another. But here, there is 
not the leaſt room for that poor ſubterfuge. Rutilius ſpeaks of Ju- | 
daiſm by name : and to ſhew us that he underſtood his ſubje&, he 
reviles it for thoſe very rites, which are peculiar to Judaiſm ;. 
namely, the diſtinction between clean and unclean meats, circumci- 


ſion, and the Sabbath. Vet, if You will believe this honeſt man, 


| Rutilius repreſents CuntsTIANITY as ſo falſe, that even the cre- 


 dulity of children could not engage them ſo believe it, And why ſhould 
| You not believe him! He is a Philoſopher, a follower of truth, and 
a virtuous man: One (as he ſays of himſelf). whoſe errors piu. be 

| excuſed, ON ACCOUNT OF THE CANDOUR AND SINCERITY WHICH: 


ACCOMPANIES THEM to 


REMARK Xt. 


uh; If ever there 1 was a nation or a time (hys our Fa her) i. in! 
which the public religion loſt all authority over mankind, we 
« might expect, that infidelity in Rome, during the Ciceronian age, 
„would openiy have erected its throne, and that Cicero himſelf, in 
«every ſpeech. and action, would have been its moſt declared abet- 


« tor. But, it appears, that, whatever ſceptical liberties that great 


man might uſe, in his writings or in philoſophical converſation: 
he yet avoided, in the common conduct of life, the imputation 
„ of DrISNM and PRoFANENEss. Even in his own family, and to- 

4 his wife Terentia, whom he highly truſted, he was willing to 
4 appear a devout religioniſt; and there remains a letter, addreſt to 

| 4 her, in which he ſeriouſly deſires her to offer a ſacrifice to Apollo- 


00 and Aſculapius, in at fo for the ene, of his health J.“ 


* Iter, L. I. v. 383. 1 Dedicat, p. = © 1 Page 87, 82. 
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82 REMAKS ON HUME'S'ESSAY ON THE 


Here he ſeems to commend: Cicero (for his vanity, perverſeneſs, 
and love of paradox, make him always think at large, and write at 
random) on a topic which expoſes his own wicked practice, namely, 
Cicero's care, in the common conduct of life, to ſet the people an 
example of reverence for the eſtabliſhed Religion. But whether 
this was ſaid in praiſe or diſpraiſe of that noble Roman, it matters 


not, ſince preſently aſter he contradicts his own account, and aſſures 


us, that the ſame Cicero was fo far from avoiding, in the common 


conduct of Ii ife, the imputation of Der3m and ProFANENESS, that 
He made no ſeruple in a Public court of Fudicature, of teaching the doc- 
wine of a future fate, as a MOST RIDICULOUS FABLE, 70 Which no- 
body would give any attention *, And this without the leaſt care of 
_ reconciling Cicero, to himſelf; or his own 1 contradiftory obſerya- 


tions, to his reader. | 


REMARK XIV. 


- Nut _ treats whit Bodies of men no better than Particulars. 


C We may obſerve (ſays he) that, notwithſtanding the dogmatical, 
imperious ſtyle of all ſuperſtition, the conviction :of the Religio- 
* niſts, in all ages, is more affected than real, and ſcarce ever ap- 
« proaches, in any degree, to that ſolid belief and perſuaſion, 


* which governs us in the common affairs of life. Men dare not 
* avow, even to their own hearts, the doubts, which they en- 


« tertain on ſuch ſubjects: they make a merit of implicit faith; 
< and diſguiſe to themſelves their REAL 1NFIDELITY, by the 
Wy ſtrongeſt aſſeverations and moſt poſitive, bigotry. But nature 
4 js too hard for all their endeavours, and ſuffers not the: obſcure, 
| « glimmering light, afforded in thoſe ſhadowy regions, to equal the 
We impreſſions, made by common ſenſe and by experience: 
«© The uſual courſe of men's conduct belies their words, and ſhews, 


66 that the aflent in theſe matters is ; ſome unaccountable operation 


* 3 
« of 


NATURAL HISTORY OF RELIGION. 


& of. the mind betwixt disbelief and conviction, but approaching 
« much nearer the former than the latter *.“ 

This is ſuperlatively modeſt. When the Religioniſt ſays that 
an infidel writer (like this man) in order to ſkreen himſelf from 
the reſentment of the Law, ſays one thing and thinks another, 


there is no end of the clamours raiſed againſt uncharitable Church- 


men. But Mr. David Hume may fay all this and more of Religion- 
iſts, and yet preſerve his character of a philoſopher and a friend of 


Truth. But infidelity owed him a ſhame, and he preſently unſays 
it all; and confeſſes that Religioniſts are ſo far from being toſſsd 

about in doubt and unbelief, that nothing is more conſtant than the 
courſe of even the wiſeſt and moſt experienced of them, invariably 


ſteady to the point of faith. For after having ſaid a great deal to 


ſhew that Socrates and Xenophon did in reality give credit to 
Augurs and Omens, he concludes thus, It is for the ſame reaſon, 


« ] MAINTAIN, that Newton, Locke, Clarke, &c. being Arians 
* or-Socinians, were VERY SINCERE, in the creed they profeſſed : 


* and I ALWAYS OPPOSE THIS ARGUMENT to ſome Libertines, WO 
will needs have it, that it was impoſſible but that theſe great Phi 


„ Joſophers muſt have been HxPOCRITES +.” 71 
Our modeſt Philoſopher had employed Pp 8 84d p page of * won- 


derful eſſay to prove, that, notwithſtanding 40e dogmatical imperious 


byte of all ſuperſtition, yet Religioniſts are Hrrockirgs, their con- 


viction in all ages being more AFFECTED than REAL: and a great deal 
more traſh to the ſame purpoſe, , Yet here in the 91ſt. page he 


MAINTAINS againſt Libertines, that theſe Religioniſts are vERVYSiIN- 


CERE, and no Hypocrites. Nay, in ſpite, as it were, to his 8 830 1 


page, he affirms that he ALW ANS ppo/es this argument. 19 libertines. 


But are you to think, he talks thus wantonly, for no other end 
than to ſhew his contempt | of the reader? By no means, Far 


though this be, eee es. dc for our paradoxical 
Gentleman to contradict, yet we mult needs think there was ſome 
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important occaſion which induced him thus 70 give the lie to himſelf. 


He had it in his choice (for what hindered him, when unreſtrained 
by the conſiderations of truth or falthood?) to repreſent the Religion- 
iſts as either KNAVES or Fools. Bat this did not content his noble 
paſſion for miſchief, He would have them Born. Unluckily this 


could not be done without a contradiction. To make them Knaves, 
he was to ſhew they profeſſed one thing, and believed another: To 
make them Fools, they were to be repreſented as ſteadily and in- 
cerely believing all things. The contradiction, we ſee, was un- 
avoidable : but how he came ſo needlefsly to ſaddle himſelf with the 
lie- IT a1wavs, ſays he, oppoſe this argument fo Kerker con- 
: feſs ſurpaſſes my comprehenſion. 


Well, having floundered ſo ſhamefully, he is for recovering n 


ſelf; and therefore ſteps into the gap, between theſe two extremes, 
1 moderating tenet; and ſo leaves all Religioniſts, both antient 


and modern, in a kind of MIDDLE STATE, between Knaves and 


Fools. His conciliating tenet, is this—* In the mean time it is 
obvious, that the empire of all religious faith over the underſtand- 
Ling is wavering and uncertain ; ſubject to all varieties of humour, 
"i and dependent on the preſent incidents, which ſtrike the i imagi- 5 

nation. The difference is only in the degrees. An ancient will 

place a ſtroke of impiety and one of ſuperſtition alternately through : 

a whole diſcourſe: A modern often thinks in the ſame way, 
6 though he may be more guarded 1 in his expreflions *, 305 


J am fo tired with his contradictions that I ſhall let this peng 


go, unexamined upon that head, notwithſtanding 1 it looks ſo aſquint . 


both to the right and left, and agrees neither with the thorough 


Hypocr ih, nor the fincere belief of the two paſſages, it is brought to 
reconcile. But, as it ſtands alone, I may be allowed toaſk, Why 
18 the modern Chriſtian more guarded m his expreſſions, than the an- 


cient Pagan? Does not human nature always operate alike in the 


like circumſtances ? If therefore, in this modern » fuperfrtien, called 


* Page 86, 37. 5 1 
5 Chriſe 
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Chriſtianity, men are more conſiſtent in the profeſſion of their belief, 
than in that antient ſuperſtition, called Paganiſm, does not this ſhew 
that the circumſtances were not alike? And what other difference 
in circumſtances could there be, if not this, that Chriſtianity having 
a rational foundation, its profeſſors ſtood ſteady and unmoved ; and 

_ Paganiſm only fluQuating in the fancy and unſupported by the un- 
derſtanding, communicated the ſame — and variableneſs 
to its followers ? SE 
Oh, but ſays our Philoſopher, 1 will not allow that ſteadineſs to. 
be more than pretended, A modern often thinks in the fame way, i. e. 
inconſtantly], though he may be more guarded in his expreſſims. How 

| prejudiced ! what pretence has he to ſuppoſe it an inconflancy, only 
_ guarded in the expreſſim, when the very uniformity of the profeſſion 
_ excludes all data whereon to ground his ſuſpicion that the belief is 
only pretended ? 8 
He muſt take i it then for granted (as without doubt he does) that 


1 Chriſtianity has no more reaſonable foundation than Paganiſm. Bens 
No need, will he ſay, of chat at preſent. | The fa ion, the faſhion, 


does all. An unſteadineſs 1 in Religion is ene in | theſe mo- 
dern times: hence the guarded 1 
Well, admit it to be ſo. What, 1 pray you, made be i 
we Religion now diſcreditable, which was creditable in former times, 
but this, that Chriſtianity has now the ſupport of, at leaſt, plau- i 
ſible arguments, which Paganiſm never had! ? . 


REMARK XV. 


- "i comparing the two Religions, Paganiſm and Chalanity;:o our 
Philoſopher finds that the former is to be preferred to the latter, . 
both in its REASONABLENESS and in its BENEVOLENT SPIRIT. EO 
Upon the whole, the greateſt and moſt obſervable differences 

« betwixt a traditional, mythological. religion, and a ſiematical, 
« ſcholaſtic one, are two: The former is often more REASONABLE, 
«as conſiſting only of a multitude of ſtories, which, however 
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* groundleſs, imply no expreſs abſurdity and demonſtrative contra- 
« diftion ; and fits alſo fo eaſy and light on men's minds, that 
« though it may be as univerſally received, jt makes no ſuch deep 
&« jmpreflion on the affections and underſtanding wt” 

The reaſonableneſs, we ſee, is reſolved into this, that You can- 
not reduce the Profeſſors of Paganiſm to an expreſs contradiction, and 
that the Profeſſion fits mighty light and eaſy on men's minds. As to 
the firſt property of Paganiſm, its incapacity of being reduced to a 
contradiction, this it has in common with NONSENSE, which is 


likewiſe incapable of ſuffering the ſame diſgrace. And this wilt 
account too for its ſecond property, the fitting ſo light and eaſy on 
the minds US men. For nothing takes leſs hold of the mind than 
NONSENSE, or ſo little diſturbs its tranquillity, while we have the 
diſcretion to take it for what it is. To this he will tell you, you 
miſtake his -aim, if you think it was to credit paganifm : the com- 
pariſon was made only to diſcredit Chriſtianity, by inſinuating that ; 
* DOGMAS are contradictory, and its $ANCTIONS oppreſſtbe. 


As to the ſuperior BENEVOLENCE | in the br of he any} this 


: 1s made out ag follows. 5 | ; 
Wucian obſerves, that a young man, who' reads the hiſtory "2 
« 5 Gods in Homer or Heſiod, and finds their factions, wars, in- 
0 « juſtice, inceſk, adultery, and other immoralities ſo highly cele- 
„ brated, is much ſurprized afterwards, when he comes into the 


« world, to obſerve, that puniſhments. are by Law inflicted on the 


« ſame actions, which he had been taught to aſcribe to ſuperior 

a beings. The contradiction is ſtill perhaps sT RoNGER:- betwixt the 
* 86 repreſentations given us by ſome latter Religions and our natural 

a ideas of generoſity, lenity, impartiality, and juſtice; and in pro- 

« portion to the multiplied terrors of theſe religions, the barbarous 


« conceptions of the divinity are multiplied upon us +,” 
The Dir MAJORUM GenTiuM, as we learn from their hiſtory, 
were, 6 "CE rabble of Bronte, Pathics, and Adulterers, Whores, : 


= Page 92, 93. Ther 3 Page 98, 90. Sa 
— i « Vagatonds 
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&« Hagabondi, Thieves, and Murderers x. Yet, gracious Heaven! 
a Philoſopher of North Britain, in the Reign of George the Second, 
has dared to tell us, with very little diſguiſe, that he barbarous con- 
ceptions of the Divinity, multiplied upon us by Chriſtianity, are ſtill 
more contradittory to our naturat ideas of genere. ty, lenily, impartia- 
 bity,, and juſtice. 
But here his mode 95 ſeemed to labour a | little ; and he is for caſt- 
ing part of the odium of this diabolical inſinuation from himſelf 
upon another. gut in order, ſays he, to ſhew more evidently, 
4 that it is poſſible for a Religion to reprefent the Divinity in a ſtill 
10 more immoral, unamiable light than the antient, we ſhall cite 
4 a Jong paſſage from an author of TASTE and IMAGINATION, who 
4 was ſurely no enemy of Chriſtianity +.” You will ſuſpect him 
to be juſt on the point of playing you a trick when your hear him 
talk of his authority, as an author of tafte and imagination, when 
the ſubject requires that the voucher for it ſhould have a clear judg- 
ment and ſtrong underſtanding. After all, there was no occaſion 
for this flight of hand. The trick, I ſpeak of, is to be played, as 


” you will find, not by this man of taſte, but by our Philoſopher 


| himſelf. His voucher, the Chevalier Ramſey, is Ps innocent 


5 of all our - Philoſopher brings him to atteſt. 


I words juſt quoted plainly imply, that in 1 opinion of this 
man of taſte, Revelation, or the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Religion, as 
delivered in the Bible, repreſents the Divinity in a flill more immor al 
and unamiable light than the antient.— It is poſſible, ſays he, for * 
RELICION— which, * think, implies the Religion itſelf, and not 
the ſuperſtitious followers, much leſs the profeſſed enemies of it. 
Turn now to the long paſſage, which this man of truth has quoted 
in his 100th page, and you will find that this immoral and unamia= 
ble light in which the Divinity 7s repreſented, is not the repreſenta- 
tion of the Religion itſelf, but of its falſe friends and open ene- 


mies. What t ideas (ſays the Chevalier Ramſey) would 
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an Indian or a Chineſe Philoſopher have of our holy Religion, 
« if they judged by the ſchemes given of it by our MODERN FREE» 
« THINKERs and PHARISAICAL DoCTORS OF ALL SECTs? Accord- 


« ing to the odious and too vulgar ſyſtem of theſe 1ncxzpuLovs 


&« SCOFFERS and CREDULOUS SCRIBLERS, the God of the Jews is a 
« moſt cruel, unjuſt, partial, and fantaſtic Being-—To accom- 


©: pliſh the partial, barbarous decree of predeſtination and reproba- 


« tion, God abandoned all nations to darkneſs, idolatry, and ſuper- 


= « ſition, &c.“ 


This turns out ridiculous 1 The Chevalier. Rarnſey i 18 


brought to prove, that the Bible repreſents the divinity in a more 


immoral and unamiable light than Paganiſm: and the Chevalier 


Ramſey turns the tables on him, and proves that they are only 
ſuch as our Philoſopher himſelf and his crew who ſo —— 
the Divinity. 


Well, but ſay you, the Chevalier Ramſey i is made. by our Phi- 


| loſopher to conſider the repreſentation as the repreſentation of Reve- 
lation, whoever made it. The man of Truth's words are theſe— 
To ſhew more evidently that it is poſſible for a Religion 10 repreſent, *D 
Sc. we ſhall cite a long paſſage from an author, who was ſurely no 
enemy 10 Chriſtianity, Why were theſe laſt words added but to 
inſinuate that the repreſentation, however diſadvantageous, was 
yet owned to be a true one; unwilhngly perhaps, as he was 
a friend of Chriſtianity, but from the mere force of evidence. 
Whereas turn but your eyes upon the /ong paſſage, and you will find 
that the repreſenters, the free-thinkers and Phariſaical Doctors, are 
heartily cenſured by the Chevalier for thus disffiguring and di/ho- 
nouring Revelation. His concluding words are, Thus the incre- : 
4. dufors Free-Thinkers, the Judaixing Chri i/tians, and the fatal: Nic 
«6 Doctors, have disfigured and diſhonoured the ſublime myſteries of 
«6 our holy faith ; thus they have confounded the nature of good 2 


« and evil; transformed the moſt monſtrous paſſions into divine 
«c attributes, and SURPASSED THE PVAGANS IN BLASPHEMY, by = 
5 00 aſcribing 


NATURAL HISTORY OF RELIGION. 879 
e aſcribing to the eternal W as perfections, what makes the 
6& horrideſt crimes among men.” 

The ſum is this. The man of iruth calls upon the man of taſte 
to prove that the Jewiſh and Chriſtian religions, as they lie in the 
Bible, repreſent the Divinity in a mere immoral and unamiable light 
than Pagamſm. And the man of taſte bears evidence, that it is not 
the Bible, but the man of truth and his crew, who give this re- 


preſentation of the Divinity : a repreſentation which SURPASSES in- 
deed the very. PAGANS IN BLASPHEMY- 5 


REMARK XVI. 


We now come to his account of the origin of that Kieligion, 
- 4 which, meaning Superflition, he pretends to give a natural 


Hiſtory. 


„The primary religion of mankind ariſes. chiefly rom: an 
% anxious fear of future events; and what ideas will naturally * 
«he entertained of inviſible unknown powers, while men lie under 
„ diſmal apprehenſions of any kind, may eaſily be conceived. 2 Dy 
_ Every image of vengeance, ſeverity, cruelty, and malice, muſt. 
« occur, and augment the ghaſtlineſs and horror which opprefles 
the amazed religioniſt. A panic having once ſeized the mind, 
„ the active fancy ſtill farther multiplies the objects of terror; 
while that profound darkneſs, or, what is worſe, that glimmer- 
ing light, with which we are environed, repreſents the ſpectres 
of divinity under the moſt dreadful appearances imaginable. 
And no idea of perverſe wickedneſs can be framed, which thoſe 
« terrified devotees. do not t readily, without wrote apply to their 
6 deity. | 
„ This appears the natural ſtate of religion, when ſorveyedi in ate - 
light. But if we confider, on the other hand, that ſpirit of praiſe 
« and eulogy, which neceſſarily has place in all religions, and 
which is the conſequence of theſe very terrors, we muſt expect 


oe quite | 


| 4 680 REMARKS ON HUME'S ESSAY ON THE 

\ hl a quite contrary ſyſtem of theology to prevail. Every virtue, 
{108 every excellence muſt be aſcribed to the divinity, and no exag- 
* « geration be eſteemed ſufficient to reach thoſe perfections with 
* „which he is endowed, Whatever ſtrains of panegyric can be 
| invented are immediately embraced, without conſulting any 
; | « arguments or phenomena. And it is eſteemed a ſufficient con- 
| oY e firmation of them, that they give us more magnificent ideas 
1 « of the divine object of our worſhip and adoration. 

| 1 “HERE therefore is a kind of contradiction bet wirt the Aan 5 
principles of human nature, which enter into Religion. Our 
4 Fo d natural terrors preſent the notion of a devilith and malicious deity: 

| 

| 
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„ Our propenſity to praiſe leads us to acknowledge an excellent 
and divine. And the influence of theſe oppoſite principles are 
5 4 various, according to the arent ſituation of the human under- 
* « ſtanding *.“ 

\ BY | Thus has this wretched man miſrepreſented. and calumniated 5 
I! 1 | ; thoſe two ſimple principles, which under the guidance of natural 
light led the people to a deity, and kept him always in ſight, 
namely, FEAR, and Love. A man leſs maliciouſly diſpoſed to 
abuſe and ſlander human nature, would have fairly told us, that 

5 Fear kept the Religioniſt from evil, as a thing offenſive to the 
deity; and that Love inclined him to virtuous practice, as moſt 
acceptable to the divine nature. No, ſays this accuſer of his 
Kind, Fx AR preſented the Religioniſt with the notion of a devi- 

tb and malicious deity : and Lovx exaggerated the perfettions of the 

deity, without conſulting any arguments or phænomena : i. e. argu- 
ments or phænomena, which might have convinced him that 

| . they were exaggerations. Whereas the truth of the caſe is merely 
. this, whenever ſimple nature did not work by fear and love, to 
ö x 9 | eee and to follow good, but inſtead of that to invent a an- 
Ilie, or a diabolie deity, the impediment was accidental, occa- 
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ſioned by the intervention of ſome unhappy cireumſtance foreign to 
the natural workings of the human mind. 


REMARK xvll. 


Tie It i is cs by Xenophon (ays our Philoſopher) 3 in pralle 
4 of Socrates, that that philoſopher aſſented not to the vurlax 
« opinion, which ſuppoſed the Gods to know ſome things, and 
« be ignorant of others: He maintained that they knew every 
thing, which was done, ſaid,” or even thought, But this was 
a ſtrain of ch much above the e of his coun- 
. oby #rymen * we 
This is pleaſant. It 3s but in the foregoing page he eſtes 
us, that not only the V ulgar of Greece, but the Vulgar of all the 
world, knew that their Gods were ignorant of nothing. His words 
are theſe. if Wwe conſider that Hirit of praiſe and eulogy, WHICH NE- 

| CESSARILY HAS PLACE IN ALL RELISToNs, wve ſhall. find that 
every virtue, every excellence muft be aſcribed to the divinity, and xo 
' EXAGGERATIONS BE ESTEEMED SUFFICIENT TO REACH THOSE | 
 PERFECTIONS, With which he is endowed. Now is not Ownisctexcs ; 


A PERFECTION ?. And was not the ſpirit of exaggeration, which 


never thought it ſaid enough, able to reach the idea of knowing all 
things ? How happened i it then that this exaggerating mob of Re- 
a ligioniſts wanted a Socrates to tell them, that the Gods not only 


knew ſome things, but all things? But the man has pot his readers, 
and he uſes them as yu deſerve. EY 


REMARK. xvin. 


But now We a. "fy indeed. As men further rxAIT 
6 « the idea of their. divinity; it is often their NOTION oF HIS 
« POWER AND KNOWLEDGE ONLY, NOT OF HIS GOODNETS, which 


. — Pike 96. 
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382 REMARKS ON HUME'S ESSAY ON TRE 
6. 1s improved. On the contrary, in proportion to the ſuppoſed 


« extent of his ſcience and authority their terrors naturally aug- 


« ment *.” 
This is hard. Common ſenſe ſeems to tell us ſo much of our 
common nature, that the ſpirit of love, which is ever for exalting 


further and further the idea of its object, is chiefly delighted in 


dwelling on the GooDNess of that object: as fear is moſt converſant 
in the divine attributes of power and knowledge. But this ſublime 


Philoſopher has diſcovered, that both we and nature are miſtaken ; 
and that, as men further exalt the idea of their divinity, it is often 


their notion of power and knowledge, not of his goodneſs, that is 


improved. And his kind reader might be diſpoſed perhaps to take 
his word, but that he fees it contradicts, in expreſs terms, what 
he had ſaid but two or three pages before: Where he as ma- 
giſterially aſſures us, that a ſpirit of praiſe and eulogy makes men 
 ofcribe every virtue, every excellence to the Deity, and to xx An- 

| RATE THEM ALL : Therefore,” I ſhould ba. nh GoopNEss, along 0 
with the reſt. a 20 | N 


e 


REMARK. XIx. 


1 all theſe "Bag he will now account bew! it bappens that 


Religioniſts are ſo generally diſpoſed to prefer rites and poſitive i in- 
| ſtitutions to morality and natural duties. And the ſecret 3 is reve ale F | 


in this manner. 


Perhaps, the following account may be received as a true fo BY 

Co lution of the difficulty. The duties, which a man performs 
bas a friend or parent, ſeem merely owing to his bene factor or 
children, nor can he be wanting to theſe duties, without break- 
ing through all the ties of nature and morality. A ſtrong incli- 

nation may prompt him to the performance : A ſentiment of 


5 order and moral beauty Joins its force to theſe natural ties: * 


D page 9, eee 
a « And 
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4% And the whole man, if truly virtuous, is drawn to his duty, 
« without any effort or endeavour. Even with regard to the 
ce yirtues, which are more auſtere, and more founded on reflec- 
« tion, ſuch as public ſpirit, filial duty, temperance, or integrity; 
© the moral obligation, in our apprehenſion, removes all pretence 
“ to religious merit; and the virtuous conduct is eſteemed no 
% more than what we owe to ſociety and to ourſelves. In all 

« this, a ſuperſtitious man finds nothing, which he has pro- 
<< perly performed for the ſake of his deity, or which can pecu- 
= liarly recommend him to the divine favour and protection. He 
* conſiders not, that the moſt genuine method of ſerving the 
4 divinity is by promoting the happineſs of his creatures. He 
« {till looks out for ſome more immediate ſervice of the Su- 
* preme Being, in order to allay thoſe terrors, with which he is 
*Shaunted ?“.“ e 
It is to be lamented that but juſt 1 beſkigs: he had. proved all this 1 
eus reaſoning not worth a ruſh, where he confeſſes that there are 


popular Religi tons, imn-which it is expreſely declared. that nothing but 


morality can gain the drome favour . For, if thoſe who prefer 
rites to moral duties, are yet taught by their Religion that nothing 5 


But murality'can gain the divine favour, it is plain, his ſolution can 5 


have no place, which is, that ſuperſtitious men give that unjuſt | 
preference, becauſe they can find nothing in morality which can pecu- 
Harly recommend them to the divine favour. Had he not therefore 
done better, as in the former inſtance of the genius of Paganiſm, 
to have ſtolen his ſolution ? He has not boggled at greater matters, | 
And a Philoſopher, who deſerves no quarter from him, might have 5 
ſaved his credit, and been pillaged with advantage. - 


Next to the knowledge of one God, lays this excellent 


« © man, a clear knowledge of their duty was wanting to man- 
« kind. This part of knowledge, though cultivated with ſome 
care by ſome of the Flerthen phitolophers you got little footing | 


Page 106, 107. IN + Page 104 3 
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* amongſt the people. The prieſts made it not their buſineſs to 


© teach men virtue. If they were diligent in their obſervations 
% and ceremonies ; punctual in their feaſts and ſolemnities, and 
« the tricks of religion; the holy tribe aſſured them, the Gods 
« were pleaſed, and they looked no farther. Few went to the 


« ſchools of the Philoſophers to be inſtructed in their duties, and 


„ to know what was good and evil in their actions. 7. he Priefts 


fold the better penny- -worths, and therefore bad all their euſtom. 
« Lufirations and proceſſions were much eafier than 4 clean conſcience, 
and a ſteady courſe of virtue; and an expiatory ſacr ice, that atoned 
6 for the want of t, n W more convenient ** 4 You _ 
46 „ virtue d., | [ | . 14 ; 


This is the lution of a phileſopherin indus; ing Grtuþle; manly, 
rational, and ſtriking conviction in every word; unlike the refined . 
and fantaſtic nonſenſe of a writer of Paradoxes. 155 
But then don't imagine that our author was not aware of 


this ſolution. No, he deſpiſed it becauſe it was ſo reaſonable. 
| For he thinks to obviate it by ſaying. That it is not ſatisfac- 
% ory to alledge that the Practice of morality is more difficult than 
hat of ſuperſtition ; and is therefore rejected +.” But how does 
he make out this point? Why, by giving us to underſtand that | 
the four Lents of the Muſcovites, and the auſterities of ſome Roman 
Catholics, appear more diſagrecable than MEEKNESS AND BENEV 0- 
LENCE, Let him fay, as Mr. Locke does, honeſtly—than a 
STEADY COURSE OF VIRTUE, And we ſhall better judge whether 
8 0 auftrities be indeed more difficult than * a neee : 


R E M A R K 3 
Well, bet he makes ample W for the flight how ſhewn | 


of STEADY VIRTUE. For, as a ſupplement. to his account of 
35 this myſterious phznomenon, 10 We may add, fays he, that even 


* Locke's Works, Vol. I; 3 $7 5s D + Page 105. 
e « after 
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« after the commiſſion of crimes, there ariſe remorſes and ſecret 
« horrors, which give no reſt to the mind, but make it have re- 
« courſe to religious rites and ceremonies, as expiations of its of- 
% fences. Whatever weakens or diſorders the internal frame pro- 


* motes the intereſts of ſuperſtition : AND NOTHING IS MORE DE- 
4% $TRUCTIVE TO THEM THAN A MANLY STEADY VIRTUE, which 


t either preſerves us from diſaſtrous melancholy een or teaches 5 


« us to bear them. 


| We may. add, ſays he, That he may fay ſafely as, he: 
pleaſes ; ; who has a public to deal with ſo eaſily bubbled into the 
opinion of his being a philoſopher, Which makes me the more 
wonder at the trouble his friends gave him, of refining his natu- 

ral hiſtory from the groſſer feces of Atheiſm, before it was pre- 
ſented to the world. But this publio, it ſeems, was become a 

little ſqueamiſh, having been fo een overdoſed "NE: the ener Fo 


of Bolingbroke. 


Nornixc, ſays our Philoſopher, IS MORE. DESTRUCTIVE 1 
THE INTEREST OF SUPERSTITION, THAN A MANLY STEADY | 
Vin ruk: Which in plainer Engliſh. is, „ None will be ſo free | 
4 from Superſtition as the moſt hardened. Rogue,” For the fact, | 

from which he deduces this propoſition, is this, That after the 
commiſſion of crimes, there ariſe remorſes and ſecret horrors, which 


make men have recourſe to expiatory rites. Theſe remorſes, BY WEAK» 


 ENING* AND DISORDERING THE INTERNAL FRAME, promote Juper-- 
fſiition. Now the contrary ſtate of this internal frame can be no 
other than ſuch as enables us to bear the retroſpect of our ro. 
gueries without remorſe and horror; this he calls a. manly feady 
Virtue. Do I wrong him? Let his friends judge. Had he meant, 
by manly Heady Virtue, what common moraliſts ſo call, he muſt 
have told us, that this Virtue produced in the offender, reparation. 


of | injuries and amendment of life; things, in reality, moſt deſiruce. 
tive to the intereſts of Superfiition, Whereas the unt, oy Virtue 


25 Page 109, 110. 


af. 


95 


* 
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of our Philoſopher does no more, by his own confeſſion, that 


either preſerve us from diſaſtrous melancholy accidents [i. e. keep us 
from hanging ourſelves] or teaches us to bear them [1. e. to recall to 
memory our paſt crimes without remorſe]. And this, hardened 


roguery, and nothing but hardened roguery, is capable of atchiev- 


ing. Or, will he, to fave himſelf from this atrocious charge, ſay, 


that by a manly ſteady Virtue he meant ſuch a Virtue as prevents the 


commiſſion of crimes? This had been to the purpoſe. But let 
him then ſhew us how this meaning is to be gathered from his ex- 
preſion. To ſay the leaſt, if, in exceſs of candour, one muſt 


ſuppoſe him to have meant well, no W e ever 
expreſſed himſelf ſo eee 


REMARK XXI. 


I have given a Keie of his philolaphic virtues, hie rea- 


ſoning, his conſiſtency, his knowledge, his truth, his candour, 
and his modeſty, as they promiſcuouſly | appear in the NAru- 
RAIL. HISTORY OF RELIGion. 1 have hunted him from track 
to track. And now what thick cover, do You. ſuppoſe, has he 
choſen to ſkreen himſelf. from the public contempt ? He takes | : 
| ſhelter in the dark umbrage of SCEPTICISM, Theſe are his con- | 
_ cluding words, 
The whole is a riddle, an nigra; an - tile. myſtery. 
Doubt, uncertainty, ſuſpence of judgment, appear the only re- 


< ſult of our moſt accurate ſcrutiny, concerning this ſubject. 


5 e But ſuch | is the frailty of human reaſon, and ſuch the irreſiſtible 
ol « contagion of opinion, that even this deliberate doubt could ſcarce 


< be upheld; did we not enlarge our view, and oppoſing one ſpe- 


«© cies of ſuperſtition to another, ſet them a quarrelling ; while 


& we ourſelves, during their fury and contention, happily make 
«6 our eſcape, n THE CALM, THOUGH OBSCURE, REGIONS OF 
39 PHILOSOPHY,” | 


Thus, 


NATURAL HISTORY OF RELIGION. 887 
Thus, we ſee, his laſt effort is to defend his dogmatical non- 
ſenſe with ſcepticiſm ſtill more nonſenſical. Nor to this, neither, 
| dares he truſt himſelf; but preſently meditates an eſcape, as he 
calls it, by ſetting the Religioniſis a quarrelling: without which, 
he frankly owns, that deliberate doubt could ſcarce be upheld. For 
the ſake of this beloved object, DELIBERATE DOUBT, there is no 
miſchief he is not ready to commit, even to the unhinging the 
national Religion, and unlooſing all the hold it has on the minds. 
of the people. And all this for the ſelfiſh and unnatural luſt of 
eſcaping from right reaſon and common ſenſe, into the calm, though 
; obſcure regions of philoſophy. But here we have earthed him; rolled 
up in the Scoria of a mati and Sceptic, run down together. He 


has been long taken for a Philoſopher : and fo perhaps he may be 
found—like Ariſtotle? 8 ſtatue i in the block, | 


Then take him to develop, if you can, 
592 * And hew the TOuk off, and get o out the Man. 
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Extract from a Letter of the Biſhop of Glouceſter 
[Dr. Warburton] to me, Feb. 26, 1765. R. W. 


Neale Hiſtory of the Puritans in Three Fun now in the Library at 
* Durham, which in one of my Refidences I took bome to my Houſe, and, 
at Breakfaſt time, filled the Margins quite through ; which I think to be 

60 a full — of all his JON" Fatts and i 9 4 


REMARKS ox NEALS HISTORY, 
** = 
BISHOP WARBURTON, 


' ENTERED IN AN EDITION OF THAT WORK IN THE LIBRARY AT DURHAM. - 


. NearL's HrsTorY —Oer AvO—VOL. I. 


ak You. 1 the word, Ge. p- 89. 
This is to lye, under the cover of truth. Can any body! in his 
ſenſes believe that when the only contention between the two par- 
ties was, Who had the word; that the more powerful would yield 


5 it up to their adverſaries? Without all doubt, ſome Pr oteſtant mem- 


5 ber, in the heat of diſpute, ſaid, Me have the word ; upon which the 
Prolocutor inſultingly anſwers—But we have the ferrd—without | 
thinking any one would be ſo foolith as to join the two Propoſitions 

into one, and then give it to the Prolocutor. 


r 1 I X2 8 Ch. 


892 BP. WARBURTON'S NOTES ON 


Ch. iv. p. 1 78. Yet Fuller, &c. who had the liberty of n 
But did he peruſe them ? 


P. 186. / For) bad no preferment, &c. 


This! is a miſtake; for he was inſtalled in the third prebend of 


Durham, Oct. 14, 1572, Pilkington being then Biſhop, who had 
much the ſame ſentiments with Fox, but held it not long, Bellamy 
JT to the ſame ſtall, Oct. 31, 1573. 


P. 19 I. Becauſe his [3 ucer 3 head Was not ſquare. | 
1 think his head was out of ſquare. 


q S P. 192. The grow queſtion, « 7 hether 1 hau de gfert their Mi- 
j „ « niſiry, or comply. 5 
| VVV then! ? muſt they needs be more in n the right i in \ this Wine 


queſtion, than they were in that important one of religious liberty, 
in 2 which the Author thinks, and truly, that they were all * 4 
WY, Dr. Horn, &c. 


SE: 8 oo” and this was very confiſtent. | ; 


EI 1 94. Till le babits| are ſent to Hell, Ge. 1 


If they came from Hell, they certainly were not indifferent: 2 
But the Devil has better merchandize for ſouls, than this gear, 
Phariſaical purity and ſpiritual pride. 5 


Our firſt Reformers aſcribed no holineſs, Sc. 


; Who «ſcribes any holineſs or virtue to them now, 1 pray?. De- = 
_ cency, indeed, they do, and that is <nough to Jottfy their uſe, 


P. 231. 60 Each party blamed the other.” 


The Church of England doubtleſs was richt! in 2 IVY 
mity to their terms of Communion. Then it was, they became 
offenders, when they denied a toleration to thoſe who would not 
accept their terms of Communion : : for their refuſal proceeding from 
an opinion (however weak and foohſh) that the terms were finful, 

they had a right to worſhip God in their own way; and the crime 
WT” walk 9 8 
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of Schiſm, if they were guilty of it, they were to anſwer for to 


God only, who was the only judge how far the ſincerity of their 
erroneous conſcience rendered them excuſable. 


P. 240. Natural right, &c. 


With what face could the author ſpeak of the natural right 
every man has to judge for himſelf, as one of the heads of contro- 


verſy between the Puritans and Conformiſts, when his whole Hif- 


tory ſhews that this was a truth unknown to either party; and that, 


as the Conformiſts perſecuted becauſe they thought themſelves in 

the right, ſo the Puritans inſiſted on their Chriſtian liberty, becauſe 
they were in the right: not becauſe all ſects (whether i in the right 
or wrong) have a title to it; in which foundation only true W 


tian liberty riſes. 
Ch. v. p. 243. Prove that 


They might eaſily have proved that every e Church, 

| has this authority, becauſe it is of the eſſence of a religious ſociety, 
as ſuch; and. when. the ſtzte unites with, and eſtabliſhes, any par- 
ticular Church, then the civil . as head of the Church, has g 


: this power. 
E. 294. Aud! it may: have ſettled them.” 


Can there be a ſtronger proof tlian this, 4 Chriſt's s not inſtitvting 
a diſcipline for the Church, as Moſes did for the Synagogue, That 


he left the matter to particular Churches to inſtitute, fuch as each 


thought moſt convenient? 


Ch. vi. p. 365. The Biſhop of Londm, Sz. 2 


This is an unfair charge, which runs through the Hiſtory. The 
exacting conformity of the miniſtry of any Church by the Gover- : 
nors of that Church is no perſecution : Indeed, the doing more 
than ſimply expelling them from the Communion is fo ; much 
more the not permitting them to worſhip God in their own way, 
as a ſeparate ſect.— Whether the terms of Communion or Confor 


mity were not too narrow, is another queſtion. 


v. 365, 
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P. 369. Mr. Stubbs right hand, Sc. 


This was infinitely more cruel than all the ears under Charles 
the Firſt ; whether we conſider the PROT the crime, or 
the man. 


P. 369. an, ro. 7 he Commons voted, Se. 
If this was only a faſt for themſelves, there was nothing in it 


contrary to Law and Equity; but, if they enjoined it to be obſerved 
without doors, it was a violation of all order and good government, 
as well as law. 


Ch. Vi. p. 372. . 1 Ge. 


Without doubt, the puniſhment was ch too Wen for the 
offence: : but a fair and impartial hiſtorian would have ſpoken in 


much ſeverer terms of ſuch ſatirical pamphlets as Martin Mar-Pre- | 
late, &c. . for theſe are the pamphlets he alludes to. : 


P. 374. Men that aft on n principles, Sc. | 
It is juſt the ſame with men who act upon aße on ; and prejudice, 1 5 


. for the poet ſays truly, 


0 * Obſtinacy's ne'er ſo ſtiff 
« As when tis in a wrong belief” ” 


P. . Influence on the next generation, Sc. ; 
It had, as is ſeen from the overthrow of the Conſtitution both! in 


0 Church and State by the generation ſo influenced. 


b 381. In defiance of the Laws, &c. . 
Were the Jeſuits more faulty in acting in defiance of the Laws, 


than the Puritans? I think not—They had both the fame Plea, : 
Conſcience 3 j and both the ſame provocation, Perſecution, 


P. z 386. be B ſhops will be a diſtinct, Fo. 
The Puritans were even with them, and to the Jus divinum of 


 Epijespacy, oppoſed the Jus divinum of Preſbytery, which was the 
mak. ng cach other Anti- hriſtian. : 


P. 389. 
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P. 389. 1t ſeemed a little hard, &c. 


That is, It is hard that the diſpenſers of poiſon ſhould be hanged 
for going on obſtinately in miſchief, becauſe He who compounded 


the poiſon was on his repentance pardoned. But thus does Party 
and Prejudice ſpeak on all occafions. b e 


Ch. vii. p. 405. Profe ed reverence for the 2 iſhed Church. 6 


When the Puritans write againſt the Biſhops, p. 40g, they call 
the e/labliſhed Church an hierarchy, that never obtained till the 
approach of Antichriſt. Vet here to the Council profeſs to reverence: 
ut and ſee no 0 neceſſity « of ſeparating from the unity of it, 


P. 459. But now if ihe whole,” Se. 


The very nature of the ſupremaey (placed in the ſovereign i in 18 
ſtate, where the legiſlative power is ſhared between the ſovereign: 


and the ſtates) hath in time brought the ſupremacy to that equitable : 
condition the author ſpeaks of, 


P. 464. 5. He erelled a kind if Pudicatary.” 


= 396. The Archbiſhop publiſhes articles, which, bee * 
were not under the Great Seal, though by the Queen' s direction, 

the author pronounces againſt law becauſe againſt the Puritans. 

Here the Biſhop of Lichfield, without the Queen's direction, erecis 


8 kind of Fudicatory, which he reckons to d . to Lau— be- 
cauſe in favour of the Puritans. | 


P. 466. 44 The woriter of 4 Hooker 5 L er Gre. 


L was diſingenuous to quote the quaint traſh of a fantaſtical! 
tle writer, as He knew the words, thus ſeparate, would be under- 
: ſtood in a ſenſe the life-writer never meant, namely, that Mr. 

| Hooker was only a tool or creature of the Archbiſhop : whereas : 


that immortal man ſpoke 10 language but that of truth, and dic- | 
tated by conſcience. 


F. 40. 
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P. 470. * Mr. Hooker each, Ge. 


This anſwer of his is one of the greateſt maſter- pieces for purity 


and elegance of language, eloquence, and dignity of diſcourſe, clear- 
neſs and ſtrength of reaſoning, that ever was written. 


P. 481. This bill offered to the Houſe was ſuch an inſolent 
mutinous action in the Puritan miniſters, that one would wonder a 


writer of this author's good ſenſe could mention them without 
| cenſure, much more that he ſhould do it with commendation. It 
was no wonder the Queen ſhould except from a general pardon | 
men to ready to oppoſe authority. A bill for toleration for them- 


ſelves had been juſt and reaſonable, and perhaps, 1 in the temper of 


the Houſe of Commons in their favour, they had ſucceeded - but 
a bill to eſtabliſh themſelves, and impoſe their diſcipline upon others, 
was an inſufferable inſolence. But it proceeded from that wretched 
priuciple, which the author would conceal in his friends, but is 
always ready, on every occaſion, to exclaim againſt in his adver- 


ſaries; namely, that error 15 not to be tolerated, without the 
700 « guilt of partaking | in other mens fins.” EO 


P. 48 2. « To prove his dhelrine of Popery,” Ve. 


1 bis! 18 the general fault of controverſial Divines, and lids been 8 
6 in every age ſince the apoſtolic times. In combating one ex- 
treme, they run into another; and, while they are oppoſing their 
enemies on the right hand, give advantages to thoſe on their left. 
This is often the miſhap even of the more cautious, who are com- 
bating honeſtly for what they think the truth. Others, who are 
fighting only for their party, their reputation, and advancement, 
act like mere engineers, who never inquire whoſe ground it is my 
ſtand upon, while they are erecting a battery againſt Der enemies. 1 


. 48. 3. 6 For relief.” 24 
What relief © i }: No: 1 Eſtablimment. To this YE . 


Author would ſay „ all they firſt wanted, was to be let alone and not 
perſecuted. Yes, but it was to bring in their diſcipline by degrees; 


my 
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1ſt, to quarrel with ſurplices and ſquare caps, then to cavil at the 
Common Prayer, and laſtly to condemn Epiſcopacy. All this time, 
indeed, they were for continuing in the Church, But what was 
this, but aiming to eſtabliſh their diſcipline, on the ruins of the 
Epiſcopal Church? Had they, on their firſt perſecution, left the 
Church, we had ſeen all they deſired was toleration : but perſever- 


ing to continue in it to reform it, it is plain they wanted an Eſta- 
bliſhment. 


Ch. vii. p. 488. El: has been eaſy at this time, 25 Cc. 


Was it not diſtreſſing the Government and the Hierarchy to . 

8 them i in the bittereſt language, on the eve of an invaſion from Spain, 
when the only ſecurity that Government had was the people's love, 
and conſequently attachment to Church and State ? Did not theſe. 

pamphlets abate the people s love and reverence for both, in which 


: they were told that the Government was as unjuſt and tyrannical ; and 
the Hierarchy, Antichriſtian } N 


P. 491. « They aſſumed no authority,” Ge. 3 


What i is meant by this ? E They aſſumed no authority. Did not 
they expell from their ſociety all vrho would not obſerve their de- 
crees? Ves. But they exerciſed no coercive power. How could 
they? This belongs only to the civil ſtate, and is derived from 


thence to the Eſtabliſhed Church only. Why, this! is not what they _ 


Would be at. They were for being the Eſtabliſhed Church. This 
5 is the reaſon why they were for wiping off the calumny of ſchiſm, 


by communicating, as they pretended, with the Church, which 
| this author makes a matter of n merit in them. 


P. 495. * It will then follow 


This! is a very pitiful ſophiſm, as may be fun by only changing 
names. If Prigſis by God's ordinance are ſuperior Governors over 


the Deacons, it will follow that her W 1 is not Ann Gover- 
nor over the Deacons. . 


Vol. VI. ; oP. P. 496. 
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P. 496. But this is a quite different 1hing to ſay,” Oc. 


It is not a different thing, as Hooker has ſhewn, who has proved 


that a difference i in the legiſlature makes no difference 1 in the eſſence 
of things. 


P. 498. Ng of the Clergy,” Fc. 


This is moſt true. The great Hooker was not only againſt, but 
laid down principles that have entirely ſubverted it, and all pre- 
tences to a divine unalterable right in any form of Church Govern- 
ment whatſoever. Vet, ſtrange to ſay, his book was ſo unavoidable 
a Confutation of Puritanical principles, which by the way claimed 
their Preſbytery as of divine right, that the Churchmen took the 
advantage of the ſucceſſes of their Champion, and now began to 
claim a divine right for Epiſcopacy on the ſtrength of that very 
book, that ſubverted all pretences to 8 ſpecies of divine right 
whatfoever. 


Ch. viii. p. EY 00 « Mr. Udall, * Se. . 
This! is unworthy a candid hiſtorian, or an n honeſt 1 man. Uaall, 
we ſee, p. 519, did not ſuffer deatb (which in common Evgliſh 
ſignifies dying by the hand of the executioner), but died in priſon 5 
he lays, indeed, heart- broken : but. there 1 is as much difference be- 
tween an hiſtorian' 8 pronouncing a man heart-broken, and ackual 


breaking on a wheel, as between a prieſt's PRO. an excom- 
municate damned, and actual damnation. 


P. 574. Remarks. 125 
1 one part of theſe Remarks he appears not to n underſtood, 


Hacker; in another, he draws conſequences which do not follow 


from Hooker's principles; and i in the third he argues againſt Church. 8 


1 | power | from the abuſe of 1 It, 


P. 575. Muſt I then,” 1 
He either miſtakes or miſrepreſents Hooker, What FER great 


author affirms 1 Is this, that whoever 1 is born 1 in a Church where the 
true 
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true doctrine of Chriſt is taught and profeſſed, is obliged to ſubmit to 
thoſe laws of the ſociety, without which no ſociety can ſubſiſt. 
Juſt as he who 1s born in a civil ſociety, founded on the princi- 
ples of natural liberty, is bound to ſubmit to thoſe laws of the ſo- 
ciety, without which civil ſociety cannot Tubſiſt. 


P. 575. But all thoſe of Rome.” 

How ſo? Does it follow, that, becauſe I have a right to the 2½ 
of a power, I have a right to the abuſe of it? The Church 
of Rome, that of England, and every other Chriſtian Church of 


one denomination, may as a ſociety make laws of order and diſci- 


pline. The Church of Rome abuſes this e the 


Church of England ſhall not uſe 1 it. 


P. 579. « « Blew up their liberties.” 5 
Blow up a ere head. This proceeded from ths natural perver- 


ſity of the populace, which will always oppoſe authority, when 
they can with ſafety, even though they deprive themſelves of all 


7 their other ſatisfactions. 
P. 581 1. 46 Articles.” 


1 would Fan know how: theſe men bd fark worſe of the evil 
being himſelf. How deplorable are the infirmities of human nature! 


See here the feveriſh ſtate of a Puritanical conſcience. Theſe men 


could ſet Church and State in a flame for ſquare caps, ſurplices, 


and the croſs in baptiſm ; while they ſwallowed, and even contended 


for, theſe horrible decrees ; ; the frightful and diſordered dreams. of 


a crude, ſour-tempered, perſecuting Bigot, who counter-works his 


Creator, and makes God after man's image, and chooſes the worlt 


model he can find, him ſelf. 5 
bid. The Puritans by Dr. Reynolds i in the name of the froth ren 


at the Hampton Court conference, defired that theſe godly arti- 


cles might be inſerted among the Thirty: nine. See p. 15, 2d. vol. 


. This went upon the true Puritan principle, that what- | 


ever was Popiſh was falſe. 


5 * 4 
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P. 584. Their caſe was indeed more ſad than their biſtorian 
intended to ſuggeſt, It was the common mfirmity of Churchmen 
to perſecute, when in power ; but to perſecute, as the Puritans here 
did, while under oppreſſion, ſhews the extreme ANNE of the 
heart. | 

F. 584. Lambeth Articles,” 


There is ſomething very ſpiteful in this, not to be content to abuſe | 
Lambeth for paſſing doctrines contrary to theirs, but to abuſe them. 


for eſpouſing their favourite Decrees. But Lambeth, like Rome, 


can do nog right. 


P. 587. « With Hypacrites,” 


Notwithſtanding this proteſtation, it appears as char as the day 
from Harſnet's detection, that this affair was a vile impoſture, and 


as fairly charged on the Puritan Divines, as a like impoſture, 


carrying on at the {ame time, and detected by the ſame able writer, 


in the Popiſh quarter, was fairly I on the maſs-prieſts, 


P. 589. „Of thoſe that have.” 5 
This weak ſpeech an able hiſtorian ſhould n not have quoted; for the 


| ſake of his party. They were indicted as acting againſt Law, not 
- againſt the Goſpel ; and the judge, if a good lawyer, was qualified 
to try them, let his knowledge i in divinity be what 1 it would—the 
reſt the legiſlature. was to anſwer. 


Ibid, 4 The foundations of al PF; feipline” h 
. 2. Were not diſpoſed to overturn the Constitution of this Church. 


We ſee by this what was aimed at, an Eſtabliſhment, not a Tole- 
ration. There was too much pretence therefore to treat them as 


ſeditious ſubjects. ; 


. 594+ * Eraſtian Principles”. [2 
It is true - his Eraſtus's famous bock De * was 


purchaſed by Whitgift of Eraſtus's widow in Germany, and put by 
him to the preſs in London, under fictitious names of the place 


and 
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and printer. This Selden diſcovered, and has publiſhed the diſ- 
covery in his book De Synedriis. Had the author known this, it 


had been a fine ornament to his Hiſtory. 
END or THE FIRST VoLuMs, 3yo. Ed. 1732, London. 


PREFACE ro NEAL'S HISTORY oF THE PURITANS. | 
Vo. I. 8vo. Lon pon, 1733. 


. Jo which it is expoſed. „» 


The Author has here, and in his Preface to the Lins Volume, 
confounded together two things very diſtin& and different, a Tz eft 
for the ſecurity of the Eſtabliſhment, and the Sacramental Teſt, en- 
Joined for that purpoſe. I think a 79 abſolutely neceſſary for the 
ſecurity of the Eſtabliſhed Religion, where there are diverſities of 
ſects in the State; and I think the Sacramental Teſt the very worſt i 
that could have been choſen for that Purpoſe, becauſe it 1s both 
evaded and Pprophaned. 


P. xi. „ And penalties Jo not ing w 


Fr Moſt certainly, 


Vor. u. Hisronv. 


Ch. 3 i. p. 3. In the ears 1581 and 1590. 
A fair hiſtorian would here have acquainted us with the villainous 


and tyrannical uſage of the Kirk of Scotland to their King, of 
which the Scotch hiſtorians of that time are full; and by which we 
| ſhould have ſeen the high. provocation they had given him, and 
how natural it was for him to return their uſage, when he had 
once 1 himſelf from them: 7 The Kang. bimſelf hints at 
8 this, N 19. 


P. 1 9. « Pray let that ad 5 


Sancho aneh never made a better ſpeech, nor more to the 
- purpoſe, during his Government · 


P. 78. 
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P. 98. * Which he propheſyed.” 
How would the Hiſtorian have us underſtand this ? As a true 
prophecy to be fullfilled, or a falſe prophet confuted? 


Ch. 11. p. 101. certain proof of it.” 
This is abominable. There was no proof at all. He was ſuſ- 
pected indeed to have been poiſoned, nobody knows by whom, be- 


cauſe no Prince dies untimely without that ſuſpicion, 


* 
1 Received i in their room.“ 


It could never be a bad exchange which ſet aſide the 1 nine horrid ; 


E Articles of Lambeth. 


Ibid. A national Reformation” 


In other words, when the Puritans had long laboured i in vain for : 


an Eſtabliſhment, they would now be thankful for a Toleration. 
They had no juſt pretence to the firſt, and it was unjuſt to deny 
them the latter: But he who aſks too much 1 is often 1 in danger of 
loſing his due. = 


P. 11 5. 4 Unexceptionable manner” 4 
But our Hiſtorian forgets to tell us what Mr. Hales ſaid upon . 


the ſum of things ; 1. e. when he had heared the great Epiſcopius 
make his celebrated defence, He, from that moment, bade * 
Calvin good night. 3 


P. 118. 40. Nothing here than Ser hure, debe, and Fathers.” 
This Was faid ironically. 


P. 120. Turned their 44 8. -maſters out of the lad 8 
Soon after they uſed their intereſt to this purpoſe, and! believe = 


<a they began to uſe it as foon as ever they got it. 


P. 131. Raiſed up by this treatiſe.” 
Where was the ſtorm, except in this fanciful author's 8 dandich, 


when Selden taught the clergy to raiſe their parſonage-barns . 


the 
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the ſure foundation of Law; which before they had fooliſhly placed 
upon crutches, the feeble prop of an imaginary divine right? 


P. 125. Two Religions eftablijhed by Law.” 


This is a miſtake, and the fancy of two eſtabliſhed Religions! in 
one ſtate, an bſurdiiy. The caſe was this: part of the Bohemians 
before the Reformation held the neceſſity of communicating under 
both kinds; theſe were the Huſſites. This privilege was granted 
them; and theſe were called the /ub utrdgue, and the reſt ſub und. But 
theſe were not two Religions, but one on/y—adminiſtering a ſingle 
rite differently. After the Reformation the Huſſites became Pro- 
teſtants, 1, e. of a different Religion from the ſub und part : but 


then they were no longer an eſtabliſhed Church, but a tolerated: 
one only. 


. 126. Rejoiced at this Providence. 

| Juſt ſuch a providence as the Long Parliament depriving Charles 
; the F irſt of his Crown, and Mong up a Republick. 1 

P. 144. «6 Loft both his crown and. life.” - 


This! is an utter calumny: : a coalition of the two Churches was 
never in the King 8 thoughts ; happy for him, if he never had 
| worſe ; what he aimed at, was arbitrary power. Had he given his 


Parliaments ſatisfaction in that point, he might have reduced the 


| Puritans to a lower condition, than ever they were in, in the time 
of Elizabeth. The cry of Popery was the addreſs of thoſe who 
were only ſtruggling for civil Liberty, as believing (in which they 
were miſtaken) that the real danger of civil liberty was not of 
force enough to draw in the people to their ſide, without poſſeſſing 
; them with fears from the! imaginary danger of Popery. 


P. 147. "oF Harſuet? n 5 
Was a man of the greateſ learning and parts of his time. 


p. 148. 
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P. 148. To the mother * than to the fon + of God.” 
+ Of God, ſhould be eraſed. The mother meant, was Bucking- 


:ham's, who, being a violent Papiſt, and yet having the diſpoſal of 
preferments, gave Gondamer hopes of the re-eſtabliſhment of Popery 
by advancing its friends. 


* This is a vile perverſion of facts. Gondamer s words were more 
devotion to the mother, than the ſon ; meaning Buckingham's mo- 


ther, who carried on the traffic of preferments for her ſon, and 
conſequently had a much greater levee. So this, we ſee, was a mere 
prophane joke of Gondamer's, ſpeaking of court corruption under 
the terms of Religion. Now here comes an Hiforian, who by 
adding the words, of God, makes Gondamer give teſtimony to the 
growth of Popery. But could he really believe that one Epiſcopal 
clergyman of this time ever prayed to the mother of God? 3 


Ibid. 8 Upon their principles 55 
If he 1 means the principles which Laud followed! in the adminif- 5 


tration of Church affairs, it is nothing to the purpoſe. If he means 
the principles Laud advanced in that conference, he knows not 
what he lags; ; they were unanſwerable. &o 


P. 149. « Selden ſays of the clergy of theſe times” 5 
Here 1s another of the hiſtorian's arts. Selden barks of the 0 


Putin clergy : Yet by the terms here uſed the reader would natu- 
rally 1 agus that Selden ſpoke of the ee *. = 


Ch. ili. P· 156. Attorney General Ney... 
Could a fair hiſtorian have any more omitted telling his reader 


whit NOV was a great Lawyer, than, if he ſpoke of ad to ac- 
| Knowledge his great talents for Philoſophy ? ET ee, 


P. I 78. 4 More likely, Se. reputation depended? * 
Too bel to be confuted. The circumſtance of ſending home 


the Queen' 5 domeſticks might have ſhewn him the folly of his 


conjecture. 1 5 
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conjecture. Buckingham makes a war to diſguſt the Parliament, 
and ſends home the Queen's domeſticks to pleaſè them. 


P. 185. Accęſſary to all, the abominations Popery.“ 


From ſo ſilly a ſophiſin, ſo gravely delivered, I conclude, t Her 


was not that great man, he has been repreſented. 


- Ch. iv. p. 209. And reverend abel. = 


Here the Hiſtorian was much at a loſs for his Confelibr s good 
qualities, while he is forced to take * with his grave and reverend 


| elt. 1 
P. 232. 4 Should be cancelled,” 
| Had Laud done nothing ts; than to proſecute this factioas 


and illegal ſcheme, he might have paſſed both for a good . 
and a prudent, Prelate. | SE 


Ch. v. p. 257. « Filled with þ 155 learning,” = 
It is written as with much wit and humour, which Lord . 


rendon calls Levity. It might be ſo in a ſubject of 1 importance: but . 
on ſo trifling a queſtion, wit and humour was in its place. But 
is it not ſomething odd, that this hiſtorian ſhould repreſent it as 
a trifling queſtion, after he had made ſurplices, hoods, and ſquare 


caps, a matter of ſuch 1 importance, that the whole kingdom was to 
be let 1 ina Hame, rather than to comply with them ? 


. 272. i « That Ged would forgive Queen Elizabeth ber FA as.” 


This is an unfair repreſentation They were the ſins of perſe- 
cuting the holy Diſcipline which he prayed for the remiſſion of; 


aud that reflecting on her adminiſtration was the thing which 
* offence. 15 


8 289. £ T4 can 2 no more.” 
Had he been content to do whine. the Church ws 8 3 


poſe lim to have been an honeſt man and ſincere, which I think 
muſt be granted, it will follow that he knew nothing of the Con- 
Vor. „ 3% Ne | — ſtitution 


188. 
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ſtitution either of civil or religious ſociety; and was as poor a 
Churchman as he was a Politician, 

P. 290. Awakening Preacherg—qwild. notes.” 

i. e. A madfanatic, who will always draw the people after him. 
We have at preſent of theſe bull- finches. without number, and their 


wild notes are as awakening as over. 


P, 29 5. „Bp. Williams retired to Ai Dioceſe.” 4 
This proſecution muſt needs give every one a very bad idea of : 


Laud's heart and temper. You might reſolve his high acts of 
power in the ſtate into reverence and gratitude to his maſter ;. his 
tyranny in the Church to his zeal for, and love of, what he. called 
Religion : but the outrageous proſecution of theſe two men can be 
reſolved into nothing, but envy and revenge: and actions like 
theſe they were which occaſioned all that bitter, but indeed juſt 

_ exclamation: againſt the. — in the 3 of Lord Falkland 


and Lord Digby. 


5 303. 40  Fronciſeus d. Clard wc 
His real name was Chriſtopher Base. "Uk publiſhed an. 


ex poſition of the Thirty-nine Articles in the moſt favourable. ſenſe. 
But it pleaſed not either party. It was put into the Index Expur- 
gatorius by the Spaniſh inquiſition, and would have been condemned, 
at Rome, had not the King and Archbiſhop Laud preſſed Penzani, 


the Pope's Agent in London, to ſtop the — Pa fp Ch. 


Ht. F. III. P- 104. in V. Div. 5 


Chh. vi. p 387. We... ** Holfelds 5 tomb, which had been erected 2 25 | 


(0 years.” 


"2307 it ſhould have been, 


Ch. vii. 2 429. 66 « More 4 jingle of * avords than flrength fa ar- 
IE gument.” 
If Grimſtone's 3 argument be a jingle of words; as the Hiſtorian 


confeſſes, how ſhould Selden' 5, which was delivered to expoſe the 
| other, | 
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other, be a jingle of words too? Every one ſees it is a thorough 
confutation. And whenever a jingle of words is deſiguedly ſet in 
a light to be expoſed, by making an argument out of them of the 
ſame form, they are no longer a jingle of words, but a conveyance 
of ſenſe. The truth 1s, as to Grimſtone's argument, the fallacy 
lies here, in ſuppoſing every thing of the Jus Divinum was queſtion- 
able in a Biſhop, and out of queſtion in an Archbiſhop ; whereas 
they both had in them the Jus Divinum of Preſbyters; and 
therefore, as ſuper-intendants of other, Preſbyters, they might ſuſ- 
pend them. The fallacy of Selden's reply lies in this, that it ſup- 
poſes that Convocations and Parliaments meddle with any thing 
in Religion, which is jure diving ; when they do not; but thoſe 


things that are jure humano, as is every thing relating to Goy etu- 
ment and diſcipline. 


P. 431. « Archives of Oxford: p 


:Tf this were worth notice, the Hiſtorian ſhould have added _ 


: that Bradſhaw: 8 broad- brimmed hat i is to be met with i in the ſame 
; place. 35 | 


* 434. Geodnian him Te was not executed,” 


Whoſe fault was this? He was remitted to the pleaſe of the 
Houſe, and they would not order his execution. The truth of the 
matter was this: each party was deſirous of throwing the odium 
of Goodman 8 execution on the other; ſo between both the man 


eſcaped. In the mean time how prejudiced | 1s the repreientation of 
our Hiſtorian ! 


P. 436. «A right 10 do by virtue 1 clau 15 | 


To talk at the Legiflature' s having a right todoa thing by v vir- 
tue of a clauſe in an Act of Parliament, is nonſenſe. The Legif- 
| lature which makes the AQ, is ſuppoſed never to dic. So it is 
juſt the ſame as to ſay the Judge has a right to interpret the Law, 
by virtue of his own declaration affirming he had that right. So 
that if an attainder was a thing agreeable to natural juſtice, the 


$652 | Legiſlature 
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Legiſlature needed no clauſe to enable them to paſs it; if it wag 
not agreeable to natural Juſtice, no clauſe or declaration of their 
own could make it 1o. 

Sh. 1x, Þ: 4.38 This [Lord Straſford's] Letter Was But a feint.” * 


It is affirmed by Carte (in his Life of the Earl of Ormond, and 
with ſome ſhew of reaſon), that this was a forged Letter, to induce 
the King 8 conſent. 


Ch. x. p. 504. * But though the King,” Ge. | 
| Theſe infiguaticns againſt the e King are e certainly very unjuſt and : 


| groundleſs, | 


F. 50 3 T hat the Engll 7 Court admitted, 0 Ge. 


If he meant by the Engliſh Court, the King, he 1 15 ; ſeandalouſly 
uncharitable, 5 


P. 5 10. That the King Was willingly ignorant,” ” Sc. 


| This is a villainous accuſation, deſtitute of all proof and likeli- 


| hood. The poor King had follies and crimes of ſtate enough to 
anſwer for, without loading him with ſo i injurious and groundleſs 
a calumny. As to the favour the King afterwards ſhewed the Iriſh 
rebels, and his entry into treaty with them, it was in his diſtreſſes 
do recruit his army, to make head againſt the overbearing power of: 
the Parliament; in which he acted as became one in his tation, 
: though it was fooliſh and unmanly i in him to 1 it. 


* 512. « A. the motion of Lord Digby.” 
Why are we told this but to miſlead us ? A year ago, . the 


King had made full ſatisfaction for his miſgovernment, ſuch a Re- 
monſtrance was ſeaſonable : now he had made full ſatisfaction, t--- 
was factious and ſeditious. And that their very purpoſe was not to 
ſecure what they had got for the ſervice of the old Conſtitution, : 
but to pave the way for a new, was plain from their printing and 
publiſhing their e before the KIDS. could Prepare. his 
anſwer. i” 


p. 51 2. 
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P. 512. When the proſpect of an agreement,” c. 

i. e. When this unhappy accident afforded the demagogues in 
Parliament an opportunity of widening the breach between the 
King and Parliament, Otherwiſe this was a natural means for 
their uniting more firmly than ever. 


P. 527. bn Not that the Houſe can be charged, Sc, for the very 
$6. next day.“ 


The notorious fal ſhood of this aſſertion cannot better be expoſed, : 


or thewn in a more contemptible light, than by the reaſon given 
of the aſſertion; for the very next day, Sc. They have been 
charged by all mankind with encouraging the tumults; but no- 


body ever charged them with avowing publickly, that they did en- 
courage them: and this is all that their precious Hiſtorian clears 


f them of, by his for the very next day. 


P. 5 32. = Null without the Peers.” 1 
Fooliſh— On the hypotheſis (though a falſe one) there are three : 


eſtates, Lords Spiritual, and Temporal, and Commons. Two of 
them fit in one Houſe, and compoſe one body: the third ſit! in one 
Houſe, and compoſe another body. The Lords Spiritual are ex- 5 
cluded; they remonſtrate, aud ſay, a force being put upon a part of 
that body, the acts of the other part are void. This is good rea— 
ſoning on the hypotheſis. But the hypotheſis is falſe. The Biſhops 
do not make a diſtinct eſtate, but are part of the general Baronage 
which compoſes the Houſe of Lords. However, our Hiſtorian rea- 
ſons on the hypotheſis, and ſays, that the Commons might as well 
pretend that the Lords proceedings were void without them, as 
that the Biſhops ſhould pretend ſo. What, do the Commons, like 
the Biſhops, make up one body with the Lords, on which the 


. Biſhops argument is founded 3 . Do they not ſit and a0 as a diſtin&. 
'T body 3 Ke . ſeneatis? 


P. 532. 
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P. Tac Occaſion the diſſolution of the Parliament.“ 
If the King hoped ſo, he was fit for Bedlam too : but every 


body, but theſe poor- ſpirited Hiſtorians, ſee, that all the King 
could poſſibly hope from it, was, the getting the Biſhops reſtored . 
to their Ts 


* gges: Becauſe by the ſame mw 
That is to ſay, by the ſame rule that I pluck out a rotten rooth; 


1 . pull out the whole ſet. This is only ſaid to expoſe the Hiſ- 
torian's fooliſh reaſoning. As to the action itſelf, it was the moſt. 
un paralleled folly that ever was committed. 


F. 53 * Echard with great probability,” Se. > 
A charge againſt the Papiſts has always great probability with 


this Hiſtorian. It is a known uncontroverted fact that the advice 


was Digby's; nay the Hiſtorian confirms it by obſerving, that on 
its ill ſucceſs Digby immediately withdrew out of the Kingdom, 


Vet in the ſame breath he tells us, it is more probable it was a 
: project of the Queen and her cabal of Papiſts; and this on the au- 


thority of that poor ſcribler, Echard. They neither of them knew 
that at this time the Queen was almoſt frightened out. of her wits, 


for fear of an impeachment ; was actually projecting her eſcape; 
and was incapable of any vigorous counſel, intent only on her own 
ſafety: to effect which, ſhe gave up Strafford to the ſlaughter, by 

that poor and ungrateful poſtſcript ſhe e the — 5 to add 
to his letter to the Lords. 


5. 336. 4 «T7 leave Whitehall. 2 


When a man runs away from tis own hacks it is a plain 


1 5 Proof, 1 think, that he could ſtay no longer | in it with ſafety. It 


is confeſſed the people were on the ſide of the Parliament. In 
A1uch a ſituation we ſee how commodious it was for that body 
to pretend fears; it was the attaching the people more cloſely to 

them. But for the King, in this ſituation, to pretend: fears, Was 
Ft 1 
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acting the part of an idiot; for as all love of Majeſty was gone, 


and the people reſtrained only by the apprehenſions of its power, 
for the King to ſhew by pretended fear that he had no power was 
removing the only barrier to their rage and inſult. We muſt needs 
conelude therefore that the King's were real, and not pretended. 


P. 540. © The hand of God was againſt them,” Sr. 


The Puritans have a ſtrange kind of logic. A ſeat in the civil 
Legiſlature for the Biſhops the Puritans deemed an abuſe. They 
are now deprived of their ſeat, which, in the ſenſe of the Puritans, 


was bringing them nearer to the primitive ſtandard. Vet this 


bleſſing (for ſuch an one it was, if it brought them nearer to the 
practice of the pureſt times) muſt be reckoned, by theſe very Pu- 


ritans, the hand of God in judgment for their ſins, A Puritan 


goſſip met a Churchwoman, her neighbour, one morning in the 
ſtreets of Exeter. Heark you, neighbour, ſays the firſt, do you 
hear the news? Merchant ſuch an one is a bankrupt, and Mer- 
chant ſuch an one, the Churchman, loſes ten thouſand pounds by 
the break: there is God's judgment for Wu; the Merchant was 
ever a great ſcoffer at the Conventicle. And is this all you have : 
heard? ſaid the other. Ves. Why then you have heard but half 
the news. Mercer ſuch an one of your religion has loſt fifteen 
hundred pages by this break. 1 muſt confeſs, robe the firſt, ; 


-a ſevere trial. 


Ch. xi. p. 544. 0 ' Reſolutions 15 the Councils, at Windfir, [ leave 0 
5 « with the Reader,” FOR 


The judicious reader will laugh at our Hitacian for ing thie 
: queſtion to his determination. The Parliament was not now acting 


N on the principles of Grotius' book De Jure, but on thoſe of Machia- 


vel's, called zhe Prince, where every thing iS Juſt, that i 18 profitable. 


P. 5 50. « The hols controverſy.” + BP 
It is very evident, theſe ſuppoſitions (demonſtrable. as s they are) 


this impartial Hiſtoria, 1 18 by no means wien we ſhould make, by 
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his illuſory expreſſion in the firſt of them, where he ſays, the King 
left his Parliament, and would act no longer in concert with them. If 
by leaving he means deſerting, as he would have the reader under 
ſtand it, it is falſe : and if, by not acting in concert, he means that 
he.refuſed doing his part in the Legiſlature, that is falſe likewiſe. 
Tf by leaving, he only meant removing from them to a diſtance, the 
King had reaſon; He was drove away by the tumults. If by not 
acting in concert, he meant not doing every thing the Parliament 
commanded, the King had reaſon here, too; for — would have 
ſtr ipped him of his whole Prerogative. 5 


8 551. In the opinion of the Lords and Commons.” 


Here is ſome miſtake. The Hiſtorian is here appealing to his 
_ reader's opinion (not the opinion of the Lords and Commons), and 
telling us what concluſions the reader ſhould make from his own 
opinious. So, if the reader 7hinks the conſtitution was entire, that the 
laws were ſufficient to ſecure us againſt Popery and Slavery, he was 
to conclude the King's arguments ſtrong. But if the two Houſes 
| declared that the King had deſerted them, &c. what then ? Why 
then we are to conclude that the two Houſes are in the right: not 
the more for their declaration, I promiſe you. But ſuch a reaſoner 
0 this Hiſtorian. He does not Know how to Sato the oppoſite parts 

0 of his propoſition. 85 
P. 567. Hi Maiefly bad his ambiguities.” 

Here was no ambiguity. The King underſtood by foreign FTY 
what certainly the Parliament meant, foroign troops, Are arms and 
ammunition, bought with the crown Jewels of England, what 1 in 
Engliſh we ſignify by the words, foreign aids? But now there is 

neither end nor meaſure to this Hiſtorian's * prejudices and falſe 
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repreſentations. 
P. 569. * Aud feeling 1 fo bo.” - 4 
The truth is, theſe poor people fel!, as Sancho Pancha 1 by 
hearſay. The pulpit incendiaries had uſurped all the People's fa- 
cultics, and aſſumed the right of judging for them. 
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P. 583. Power of the Keys 10 them ſelves.” 


And wiſely too. They had ſeen this power impiouſly abuſed by 
the Prelates; and they had no inclination to fee a Prelate in every 
pariſh, more 1mperious, more cruel, and more ignorant, than the 
very worſt of Laud's biſhops. However, throughout the whole 
uſurpation, the Preſbyterian was the Aab. iſhed Religiou to all! intents 
and purpoſes. 


8 586. 8 « Deſerted 1 the Houſe of Commons,” Ge. 


5 When a man is liſted into a party, you may always know him 
by his badge. Speaking of thoſe who left the Houſe of Commons 
and retired to the King, NEAL always uſes the party-word deſerted, 
which implies the betraying their truſt. So indeed the Parliament 
called it; but an Hiſtorian's uſing it is taking for granted the 
thing in diſpute ; . namely, whether leaving the Houle at this time, 
and going to the King, was betraying their truſt or preſerving their 
allegiance. 1 conſider the author here, (as you ſee, by the defence 
"= himſelf in bis Review, he would be conſidered, nay complains 
of his adverſary for not conſidering them, that is to tay): as an i 
25 torian, not as a Puritan. See p· 5. of the Roview. 


P. 1 6 « Maſacre f Ireland.” 
What ſenſe is there in this compariſon, if you do not ſuppoſe 


the author to inſinuate, that in the civil war in England, as in the 
maſſacre of Ireland, all the Proteſtant blood was ſhed on one fide, 
and unjuſtly and cruelly ? and what bone * 18 there! in x the come. 
riſon, if you do? 


P. 396. « Parliament bad the better men ED 
To all EY teſtimonies 1 think it ſufficient to e ho of 


5 Oliver Cromwell, in his ſpeech to his Parliament, who ſpeaks of it 


to them by way of appeal as a thing they very well knew, That 
the Preſbyterian armies of the Parliament, before the ſelf— -denying 
_ ordinance, were chiefly made up of decayed  ſerving-men, broken Tap- 


Vor. VI. 8 6 A | ſters, 
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ers, and men without any ſenſe of religion: and that it was his 


buſineſs to inſpire hat ſpirit of religion into his troops on the reform, 
to oppoſe to the principles of honour in the King's troops, made 


up of gentlemen. And Oliver was a man who underſtood what 
he ſaid, and knew what he did.: It is true, Fanaticiſm was called 


Religion by Oliver, juſt as Cant is called Religion by our Hiſtorian. 


P. %% 5 Great ſcarcity of preachers of a learned education,” 
This ſure is no compliment to the gaed old cauſe, to have the 
learned againſt it. But, to make amends for want of acquired know- 


ledge, ht abounded 1 in inſpired. 


P. 600. 0 Comparing the keraing of the Puritan Divine Ge. 
Our Hiſtorzan had owned juſt before, p. 59 5 that there were but 


few among them of a learned education. He had better have ſtuck 
to his word. Selden, Lightfoot, Cud worth, Pococke, Whichcot, 
&c. can with no propriety be called of the party : the moſt that 


can be ſaid of them is, that they ſubmitted to the Power. 
. 61 5. 1 In which the Kingdom i is inflamed. e 


3 believe all parties are agreed that if a miſtaken King, of . TI 
faith, had made that full reparation for his miſconduct, which 

Charles the Firſt did, before the having recourſe to arms, the Far- 
liament ought to have acquieſced i in peace with what they had got 
for the people. But Charles was a man of ill faith; and thence 

; another queſtion ariſes, Whether he was to be truſted ? But here 
we muſt begin to diſtinguiſh. It was one thing, whether thoſe 
| particulars, who had perſonally offended the King, in the manner 
by which they extorted this amends from him; and another, whe- 
ther the publick, on all the principles of civil government, ought 
not to have ſate down ſatisfied. —I think particulars could not ſately ; 
bus his word; and that the publick could not honeſtly tefuſe 


| You will ſay then, the leaders in Parliament were juſtified ; in 


their miſtruſt, . again, we muſt 9 Had they been 
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private men only, we ſhould not diſpute it. But they bore another 


character; they were Repreſentatives of the 8 and ſhould there- 
fore have acted in that — 


NOTES ON NEAL'S HISTORY OF THE PURITANS. 


Vor. III. 8vo. Lonpon, 1736. 


| REVIEW OF THE PRINCIPAL FACTS IN THE FIRST VOLUME. 


P. * 8 « Dref 2 Mr. Neal in the habit of a Puritan” 5 
An atrocious injury, without doubt! Mr. Neal is only an Hiſ- 


torian, It puts one in mind of the trumpeter, who, being ſeized 


by his enemy in the rout of bis own party, cried out for mercy, 


as being only a trumpeter. The more rogue you, cried the honeſt 


veteran, who ſer other people — by” the ears, and will not 
_ e 8 


APPENDIX. 
P. $3 3. 40 7 5 writers of theſe times” Re 
h The Author of the Vindication having been a Diflenter. 


PREFACE 10 THIRD VOLUME, „ 
8 vil. This obſcure clergyman.” . . 
This is a very Juſt reproof. 5 So 
Ch. ii. p. 62. . More decency and reſpea.” ” DOES TS THR 
Without doubt he would. —He had infinitely more eſteem. for 7 


the learning of the Ep iſeapel Clergy, though pethaps'n no more 
love for their perſons. 
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b. 80. „Religious part of the nation.“ 


i. e. the Puritan, for Puritaniſm and Religion are convertible 
terms with this Hiſtorian. 


Ibid. 7. bough it appears.” 


Why for this very reaſon it was not to be juſtified, nds | it was 
a force upon the conſcience of theſe Epiſcopal Divines of greateſt | 
ure. | | . 

P. 9 3. £ From Geneva. "AY 


' Deodati, the Prince of Divinity there, returned A: very tem- 


perate anſwer, no way inconſiſtent with the re-eſtabliſhment of 


Epiſcopacy. W. Hayes, MS.! in Library, N 28, M. G. ö Claſs, 
PV. 102. W The intereſt of Dr. Cbeynel. 5 


Cheynel 8 villainous book, wherein he gives an account -of his 


treatment of Chillingworth, is yet extant ; and it confirms Lord 
Clarendon's accuſation. Locke read it, and ſpeaks of it in the 
0 harſheſt terms, but not more ſeverely that it deſerves. 95 


"Oh. lit. p . 10. T0 © Baſe and mutinous motion.” 


"There } is no circumſtance that bears harder on hs King' 8 l 7 


this this. It is not to be conceived that theſe men, who hazarded _ 


all to ſupport the King's right, could adviſe him to any thing baſe 


in a mutinous manner, 1 doubt therefore that this! is too ſtrong 
a proof that nothing leſs than arbitrary government would heartily 
ſatisfy him. 38 


Ch. iv. p. 164. "00 Net — 2 with public peace. : 
What! is not the” declaiming againſt human literature, crying 


down magiſtracy, 3 of a fifth-monarchy, igconſifient with 
the public peace? 


. 106. «My 3 are.” 


It is apparent, from many circumſtances i in vhs young man's con- | 


duct, that he had his eye upon the crown, matters being gone too 
lar for the King and Parliament ever to agree. 7 


Ch. - 
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Ch. v. p- 247. & More a man of buſineſs than letters.“ 
Juſt the contrary. He did not underſtand buſineſs at all, as fully 


appears from the Hiſtorian's account of his civil adminiſtration, aud 
Was a great maſter of religious controverſy. 


P. 2 53. Admirable argument 10 induce the Prince fo pul the 


* ſword into the King's hands.” 


This is a fooliſh declamation. The ſubject here was Ireland, not 


the militia. The King is charged with breaking his promiſe to 
leave the Iriſh war to the Parliament. His anſwer is to this effect, 
and I think very pertinent“ It is true, I made this promiſe, 
e“ but it was when the Parliament was my friend, not my enemy. 
4 They might be then intruſted with my quarrel ; but it would 


* be madneſs to think they now can. To prevent therefore their 


5 making a treaty with the Iriſh, and in their diſtreſſes bringing 


* over the troops againſt me, I have treated with them, and have 


« brought over the troops againſt them,” This was ſpeaking like 


a wiſe and, able Prince. 


P. 2 58. 5 Epiſeopacy jure divino,” + 


The Marquis of Hertford ſeems to have read TOY to more 
advantage, than the King his Maſter; who fancied that great man 
contended for the jus divinum of Epiſcopacy i in his E. P. 11 which | 


he has been followed by many Divines ſince. 


. 26: > We ere not theſe reaſonable requeſts,” 


The on miſtakes Lord Clarendon, who 1s not here telling 


us, what the Parliament were able, but only what they were willing 
to do. Their hands were tied, not by the Scotch Covenant, but by 


the Scotch aſſiſtance, which they. could not keep without adher- 


ing to the Covenant, 


N. a6g..* His Majeſty $ ſenile attachment to her i imperious diclates 


Never was the obſervation, of the King's unhappy attachment, 
made in a worſe place. His honour required him not to give up 


his 
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his friends; and his religion, viz. the true principles of Chriſtias 
nity, to take off the penal laws from peaceable Papiſts ; and com- 


mon humanity called upon him to favour thoſe who had ſerved him 


at the hazard of their lives and fortunes. 


Ch. v. p. 266. The Earl by his Majeſty? s Commiſſion wielded,” Sc. 
The Earl exceeded his Commiſſion, which 1 is known t to every 


body. 


Ch. vi. P- 270. 1 Ting themſelves to an cafler and quieter Hi fe” 


1 don't know what any one could ſay worſe of theſe pretended : 
Miniſters of Chriſt, the Puritans, than what is here confeſſed. 
They ſet out in the office of trumpeters of rebellion, being chaplains 
to the Regiments of Eflex's army. As ſoon as they had gained 
their end, which was diſpoſſeſſing the Epiſcopal beneficed clergy, 
they neſted themſelves in their warm Parſonages, and left the 
Parliament ſoldiers a prey to thoſe they themſelves moſt hated, the 
| inde pendent fanatic lay preachers. TY - 


Ob vil. p. 360. 5 — An unjuſt and mal, cious aherf on.” 


The Hiſtorian, before he ſaid this, ſhould have ſeen whether 1 
could anſwer theſe two queſtions in the affirmative. Would the 
Engliſh have paid the arrears without the perſon of che King ?— 
Would the Scots have 1 950 up the King, if they could have had 
the arrears, without? . 


Ch. vii. p. 408. Nor on abandoned and renounced  thej jo 
. nie doftri mes, but have,” « ; 


"a know Weiher the Preſbyterians have 0 abandoned their os 
; perſecuting principles, we ſhould ſee them under an eſtabliſhment. 
It is no wonder that a tolerated ſect ſhould eſpouſe thoſe principles of 
Chriſtian liberty, which ſupport their Toleration. Now the Scotiſh 
Preſbyteriaus are H ſhed, and we find they ſtill adhere to the old 


principle of intolerance. 


þ Ch, X. 
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Ch. x. p. 493. ** Selden.” ; 


What has Selden here to do with Miniſters, Puritans, and Per- 
ſecutors ? 


P. 495. © Keep @ weekly faſt 
Theſe were glorious Saints, that fought and preached for the 


King' ; deſtruction; and then faſted and prayed for his preſervation, 


when oy” had brought him to the foot of the Scaffold. 
© of 497- 5 And not being willing 10 apply,” Ge. 


They had applied to the Protector, and received ſuch an anſwer 
28 they deſerved. A deputation of the London Divines went to 
him to complain, that the Cavalier Epiſcopal Clergy got their con- 
gregations from them, and debauched the faithful from their mi- 
niſters. Have they ſo? ſaid the Protector: I will take an order with 

them; and made a motion, as if he was going to ſay ſomething to 

the Captain of the Guards; when turning ſhort, But hold, ſaid he, 
after what manner do the Cavaliers debauch Jour people? By 
preaching, replied the miniſters. | Then preach BACK again, ſaid 
this able ſtateſman 3 and left them to their c own reflections, | 


P. 27. « And virtuous morals.” 


How could he fay that theſe officers, who, he owns, were - high 
enthuſiaſts, were yet men of ſober and virtuous morals, when they 
all ated (as almoſt all enthuſiaſts do) on this maxim, That the | 

end ſanctiſies the means, and that the ele& (of which number they 


reckoned themſelves cer) are above ordinances i N. 


P. <4 30. 785 Publ. 2 4 Proteftation.” 


And yet theſe very ſecluded members had voted the Biſhops 


guilty of high treaſon. for Proteſting. 1 in the lame manner, when: 
viider the like force.. 


Ibid. Oliver Creme” Was mn 1 dani." 


And this Hiſtorian indeed ſo ſimple as to think Oliver Cromwell 
was really 1 in doubt? 
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920 BP. WARBURTON'S NOTES ON 


P. 54 335 - firong and convincing as any thing of his nature 
6 hofſibly can be.“ 


There 1s full as ſtrong evidence on the other fide ; all of which 
this honeſt Hiſtorian conceals—evidence of the King's bed-chamber, 
who ſwear they ſaw the progreſs of it—ſaw the King write it 


heard him ſpeak of it as his—and tranſcribed parts of it for him. 


It appears by the wretched falſe taſte of compoſition in Gauden's 
other writings, and by his unchaſte language, that he was utterly 


incapable of writing this book. Again, conſider what credit was 
to be given to Gauden's affertion of his authorſhip, He confeſſes 
himſelf a falſary and an impoſtor, who impoſed a ſpurious book on 
the publick i in the King's name. Was not a man ſo ſhameleſs, ca- 


pable of telling this lye for a Biſhoprick, which he was foliciting 


on the pretended merit of this work? As to Walker, it is agreed 
2 that Gauden told him that He (Gauden) was the author of the book, 
and that he ſaw it in Gauden's hand-writing ; which is well ac- 
counted for by a ſervant, a tithe-gatherer of Gauden, who ſwears 
that Gauden borrowed the book of one of the King's friends (to 
5 whom it was communicated by the King for their Judgments) to 
N tranſeribe; ; that he |[Gauden] fat up all night to tranſcribe it, and 
* that He [the tithe-gatherer) | lat up with him to ſnuff his candles, 
and mend his fire. It is agreed that Charles II. and the Duke of --- 
Vork believed, on the word of Gauden, when he ſolicited his re- 
Ward, that He [Gauden] wrote it. But then this forwarded their 
prejudices : and what they believed, Lord Clarendon would believe 
too. On the whole, it 18 ſo far from being certain, as this Hiſto- 
rlan pretends, that the book 18 ſpurious, that it is the moſt un- 
Certain matter | ever took the pains to examine. 5 There 1 18 ſtrong 
evidence on both. ſides; but I think the ſtrongeſt and moſt. unex- 
. ceptionable | is on that Which gives it to the ng: ; 


P. 496; th This unrighteous charge,” 
The Preſbyterians ſubdued and impriſoned. the Ling. This is 


agreed on all hands, Then the Independents, getting uppermoſt, . 


took : 


NEAL'S HISTORY OF THE PURITANS. 925 


took the King from them, and were determined to murder him, 
They would have had the Preſbyterians join with them in this 
murder, of which they [the Independents] were to have all the 
profit, and the Preſbyterians only a ſhare in the odium. Beſides, 
they mortally hated the Independents for oppoſing their two darling 
points, the Divine Right of Preſbytery, and the uſe of force in religious 
matters. Was it likely that in theſe circumſtances the Preſbyterians 
ſhould join with the Independents in the odious project And had 
they not a wonderful deal of merit in oppoſing it? But had theſe 
Independents been ready to ſet up their idol of Preſbytery, and on 
their own terms, on condition of joining with them in the murder; 


I ak then, whether it is likely they would have ſtood out? Thoſe 


| Who have read only zhis hiſtory of them, will have little reaſon to 


think they would. Thoſe who were capable of puniſhing Arians 


with death, were capable of doing any wickedneſs for the cauſe 
of God. . 


p. 5 . « Who had the qreary hand in tt of all. " 


There is doubtleſs a great deal of truth i in all this. Nos party of 


men, as a religious body, further than as they were united by one 


common enthuſiaſm, were the actors in this tragedy, (fee. what 
Burnet ſays below). But who prepared the entertainment, and was 


at the expence of the exhibition, 1s another queſtion. f 
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CE A | 1 
„ 
FROM 
„ H 0 R, 
"OS. 
A MEMBER or PARLIAMENT, 
1 4 


IT N to me, an odd Circumſtance; that, 4 4 the julteſt 
e and ſafeſt Eſtabliſhment of PROPERTY, which the beſt Form 
of Government is capable of procuring, there ſhould yet be one 
| Species of it belonging to an Order of Men, who have been gene- 
rally eſteemed the greateſt Ornament, and, certainly, are not the 
leaſt Support of Civil Policy, to which little or no Regard hath 
been hitherto paid. I mean, the Right of Property in Aurhoxs 
to their Works, And ſurely if there be Degrees of Right, that of 
Authors ſeemeth to have the Advantage over moſt others; their 
Property being, in the trueſt Senſe, their own, as acquired by a 


long and painful Exerciſe of that very Faculty which denominateth 


us Mex : And if there be Degrees of Security for its Enjoyment, 
here again they appear to have the faireſt claim, as Fortune hath 
been long 1 in Confederacy with Ignorance, to * * their — to 


5 aka other kind of Acquiſition. 


TM The following Information, communicated by a friend, may be acceptable to che * 
reader. ; 7 Mg Ws 
The queſtion, diſcuſſed in this Letter came Mn before the Court of King's 
Bench in the caſe of Millar verſus Taylor: And, on Feb. 7, 1769, That Court gave 
Judgment 1 m favour of the perpetual and excluſive right of an Author, by the Common 


Law, to print and publiſh his own Works, The queſtion was revived in the caſe of 


Donaldſon wer/us Becket ; which came before the Court of Chancery, The Lord 
Chancellor decreed in conformity to the opinion of the Court of King's Bench. But» | 
upon an appeal from this decree, it was revered by the Houſe of Lords c on the 22d of 
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9 A LETTTER FROM AN AUTHOR, 


Hiſtory indeed informeth us, that there was a Time, when Men 
in public Stations thought it the Duty of their Office to encou- 
rage Letters: And when thoſe Rewards, which the Wiſdom of 
the Legiſlature had eſtabliſhed for the Learned in that Profeſſion 
deemed more immediately uſeful to Society, were carefully diſtri- 
buted amongſt the moſt deſerving. While this Syſtem laſted, Au- 
 thors had the leſs Occaſion to be anxious about Literary Property: 
Which was, perhaps, the Reaſon why the Settlement of it was fo 
long neglected, that at length i it DCU a Queſtion, whether they 
had any Property at all. 

But this fond Regard to Learning 1 only an W to 
its infant Age; a Favour, which, in theſe happy Times of its 
Maturity, many Reaſons of State have induced the public Wiſdom 

to withdraw; Letters are now left, like Virtue, to be their own 
Reward. We may ſurely then 'be permitted to expect that ſo ſlen- 
er Pittance ſhould, at leaſt, be well ſecured from Rapine and 
| TLC. 

| Yet ſo great is the vulgar Prejudice, againſt an Author? s Pro- 
perty, that when, at any time, Attempts have been made to ſup- 
port it, againſt the moſt flagrant Acts of Robbery and Injuſtice, it 
was never thought prudent to demand the public Protection as a 
Right, but to ſupplicate it as a Grace : And this, too, in order to 
engage a favourable Attention, conveyed under every. inſinuating 
Circumſtance of Addreſs; ſuch as promoting the Paper Manufac- 
tory at Home; or augmenting the Revenue, by that which 1 1s im- 
ported from Abroad. One” 
The Grounds of this Prejudice a are various. It hath been cartly- 
7 owing to the Complaints of unſucceſsful Writers againſt Bookſellers, 
for not bringing their Works to a ſecond Edition; and partly, to the 
| Complaints of little Readers againſt ſucceſsful ones, for a contrary 
_ Cauſe; when, to the great Damage of the Purchaſers of the firſt 
Edition, they have fraudulently improved a ſecond. For the Pro- 
prietor profeſſing to ſell Oy his Paper and Print, and not the 
: Doctrine | 
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Doctrine conveyed by it; the Purchaſer, who has nothing elſe for 
his Money, never reckons (and often with good Reaſon) his Im- 
provement for any Thing. So that when a ſecond Edition lefleneth 


the Price of the firſt, he very naturally thinks himſelf tricked of 


his Money. 


Another ground of Prejudice, is the unfair Advantage made of 
the Author's Property, by Bookſellers: Which if true, would be 


juſt as good a reaſon for refuſing him the public Protection, as it 
would be to turn all thoſe Eſtates upon the Common, which one 
of your Peter Walters has out at Nurſe. For why ſhould it be ex- 
pected. of an Author, and of no one elſe, to become ſage before he 


be entruſted with his own ? Let him but ſhare in the common 
Security, and he will ſoon learn the Value of Property, and how to 
_ uſe it like his Neighbours. As it is, we need not wonder, he ſhould 

be diſpoſed to part with that, for little, which he is unable to | 


1 but at great Hazard and Expence. 


A third Ground of Prejudice is the odious Sound of the Word Ry 


MonoroLy. But this is taking the thing in Queſtion for granted, 


_ viz. that an Author hath no Right of Property: For a Monopoly is 
an excluſive Privilege by Grant of doing that, which all Men have 

a Claim to do ; not an excluſive Right by Nature of enjoying what 

no one elſe has a Claim to. So that to make this a Monopoly, is - 


making a Proprietor and a Monopoliſt the ſame. - 


A fourth Ground of Prejudice is the favorite Sound of Livery, ; 
in theſe Times commonly uſed for L.1CENTIOUSNESS 3 and appa- 
rently ſo on this Occaſion. For Liberty ſignifies the Power of 
doing what one will: AY one's own; which is the Right we here 


| contend for: And Licentionuſneſs the doing what we will with ano- 


ther man's; which is the Wrong we ſeek to redreſs. So that, as ſure 
— Licentiouſneſs deſtroys Liberty, ſo certain is it, that the Protection "I 


4 of the Right in Queſtion adds Strength and Vigour to it. 


But it is not my Deſign to defend the Ve men make of Property; . 
| but to vindicate the Right mer have 1 in it. For were it not for theſe - 


Prejudices, 
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9 s A LETTER FROM AN AUTHOR, | 
Prejudices, could we eaſily think that a Printſeller or Engraver ſhould 


be able to obtain that for his Baubles, which LEARNING hath fo 


long ſued for in vain ? I ſhall therefore go to the Bottom of zhem ; 
and, as they all ſupport themſelves on the falſe Logic here de- 
tected, the taking the thing in Queſtion for granted, 1 ſhall ſhew, 
that an Author has an undoubted Right of Property in his Works. 

Things ſuſceptible of PropERTY muſt have theſe two eſſential 


Conditivnes that they be w/efu/ to Mankind; and that they be 
capable of having their Poſſeſſion aſcertained. Without the firſt, 
Society will not be obliged to take the Right under its Protec - 
tion; and, and without the fecond, it will never venture ypan the : 


Tr ouble, 


Of theſe, ſome are avis, as Goods; ſome immoveable, as 


Lands : : And they become pet either by firſt Grenfangy,. or by 


Improvement. 
Of Moveables, ſore are things natural ; others, things artificial. 


. Property in the firſt 1 1s ate by 3 in Lhe latter, by : 


: Im provement. 


Moveable Property, ii from pee, 18 of two Sorts; 3 


the Product of the Hand, and of the Mind; as an Utenſil made; 
a Book compoſed. For that the Product of the Mind is as well 
capable of becoming Property, as that of the Hand, is evident 
from hence, that it hath i in it thoſe two eſſential Conditions, which, 
by the allowance of all Writers of Laws, make Things ſuſceptible 
of Property; namely, common n Utility, and a Capacity of ang þ its 


Poſſeſſion aſcertained. 


Both theſe Sorts of Things, therefore, 3 capable of . 


wee are next to conſider, as they are ſo different in their Natures, 


whether there be not as prot a Difference 1 in the nnn 77 heir 


Rights. 5 


In the firſt Caſe, then, it is agredd, that Property 3 in ohe Pro- | 


5 duct of the Hand, as in an Utenſil, is confined to the individual 
: Thing made; which, if the Proprietor thinks not fit to hide, 


others 
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others may make the like in imitation of it ; and thereby acquire 
the ſame Property in their manual Work, which he hath done 
in his. 

But, in the other Caſe of Property in the Product of the Mind, 
as in a Book compoſed, it is not confined to the Original MS. but 
extends to the Doctrine contained in it; Which is, indeed, the true 
and peculiar Property in a Book. The neceſſary Conſequence of 
which is, that the Owner hath an excluſive Right of tranſcribing 
or printing it for Gain or Profit. 
This Difference, in theſe 1d Sorts of Property, ariſes from 
an equal Difference in the 7. hings : As will appear by conſider- 
ing the arfferent nature of the M. orks ; and the dr ferent Views of 
Ihe Operators, 
With Regard to the Nature of the Wark: An \ Utenfi 17; 464 a Boot 
only conſidered as a Compoſition of Paper, and Ink drawn out in 

artificial Characters, are both Works of the Hand; and, as ſuch, 
the Property is confined to the individual Thing. But a Book con- 
ſidered merely in this Light, is conſidered inadequately and un- 
juſtly; the complete Idea of a Book being ſuch a Compoſition : as is 
| here ſpoken of, together with a Do&rine contained. But under . 
this Idea it aſſumes another Nature, and becomes a IVork of — 
the Mind. We have proved a Work of the Mind to be ſuſcep- 
tible of Property, like that of the hand. Now if the Property 
in a Book be confined to the individual Volume, here | is a Work 
of the Mind executed without any Property annexed: The Pro- 
perty in the Individual Volume, ariſing from its being merely the 
Work of the Hand. A Dodrine abſurd i in Speculation, as it is mak- 
ing manual and mental Operation one and the ſame, which are 
two diſtin&t and different Things: And jut in Pradlice, as it 
5 depriveth the Owner of a Right annexed by N ature to his Labour. | 
Again, in the Utenſs made, the principal Expenſe is in the Male- 
rials employed ; which, whoever furniſheth, reaſonably acquires a 
Property in the Thing made, though made by Imitation. On the 
contrary, in a Book compoled, the principal Expence is in the 
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form given : : which as the original Maker only can ſupply; it 
is but reaſonable, how greatly ſoever the Copies of his Work 
may be multiphed, that THEY be multiplied to his own excluſive 
Profit. 
Let us next conſider it, with regard to the d: ferent Views of the 
Operators. He who makes an Utenſil, in Imitation of another he 
ſees made, muſt neceſſarily work with the ſame Ideas the original 
Operator had, and fo fitly acquires a Property in the Work of his 
own Hands. But the moſt learned Book in the World may be co- 
pied by one who hath no Ideas at all. What Pretence, then, hath 
ſuch a one to Property, in a Work of the Mind, who hath em- 
ployed, in copying it, only the Labour of the Hand; and which 
tends but to make his Theft the more impudent, as he ſteals what 
he doth not underſtand ? Again, In an Utenſil made, the Framer 
of it hath plainly no regard to any one's Benefit but his own: And 
he muſt finiſh it before it can be fitted for his Uſe. His End, 
then, being obtained in that individual Piece of Work, it is but 
roeaſonable his Property ſhould there terminate. In a mental Work, 
the Thing turns the other Way. Here the Contriver may himſelf 
enjoy all the Fruits of bis Diſcoveries without drawing them out 
ſcholaſtically in Form. When he doth this, it is but candid to 
ſuppoſe that it is done for the Benefit of others. Can any Thing, 
therefore, be more juſt than that he ſhould be owned and protected 
ma Property, which he hath not merely acquired to himſelf, but 
which is generouſly objective to the Benefit of others? PE” FIG 
In a Word, to infiſt once again upon what hath been aid if : 
an Author have only a Property in his individual Manuſcript, he 
hath, truly ſpeaking, no Property, in his Book, at all; that is, 
as his Book 1 is a Work of the Mind ; which, in this Caſe, ſtill lies 
in common. The Conſequence i is, (as appears from the Explanation 
of Property given above) That no Property ariſeth from a Thing ſuſ- 
cepiitle of Property: Nay, which is ſtill more abſurd, from a J. hing 
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Conditions from whence Property ariſeth. To deny an Author, 
therefore, or his Aſſigns, an excluſive Privilege to print and vend 
his own Work, ſeemeth to be a Violation of one of the moſt funda- 
mental Rights of Civil Society. 

But here let it be obſerved, that, in our Diviſion of artifcia- 
| Moveables, into the t. Sorts, of manual and mental, we purpoſely 
omitted a Third, of a complicated Nature, which holds of both 


the other in common; as reſerving it for this Place, to ſupport and 


_ 1]luſtrate what hath been ſaid above of the two more ſimple Kinds: 


And that is, of mechanic Engines. Now theſe partaking fo eflen- 
tially of the Nature of manual Works, the Maker hath no perfect 


Right of Property in the Iavention. For, like a common Utenſil, 


it muſt be finiſhed before it can be of Uſe to himſelf; like that, 
its materials are its principal Expence ; and like that, a ſucceſsful 
Imitator muſt work with the Ideas of the firſt Inventor : . Which 


are all Reaſons why the Property ſhould terminate in the indivi- 


dual Machine. Vet becauſe the Operation of the Mind is ſo inti- 
mately concerned in the Conſtruction of theſe Works, their Powers 
being effected and regulated by the right Application of geometrie 
Science, all States have concurred in giving the Inventors of them 
a Licence of Monopoly, for a Term of Vears, as on a Claim of 
Right. Now the Reaſon of this, we ſay, can be explained only on 
the Principles here advanced, that the Conſtructor of a Piece of 
Mechaniſm hath his Property confined to the individual Thing 
made; and the Compoſer of a ſcholaſtic Work hath bis, extended to- - 
the ideal Diſcourſe itſelf. And a Mathematical Machine holding of 
the Nature of both, but more eſſentially of the former, there was 
no Way of adjuſting and ſrintying 4 an . Right but by. ſuch 


by Gant as is here mentioned. 


But it is no unfrequent Practice for the Claimants of a perfeet 
Right to apply to the Magiſtrate, or Legiſlature, for the better 
Security of an acquired Property, in the ſame manner that Clai- 
e of an imperfect Right do, 70 acquire Property: Sometimes, 


82 
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to the one for a Licence; and ſometimes, to the other for an Adr 
of Parliament, Vet from thence to conclude, that the Claimants 
of a perfect Right have, by ſuch Application, waved, or given 


up their Claim; or that the Magiſtrate or Legiſlature have, by 


their Licences or Acts of excluſive Privilege for a certain Time, 


either abridged or ſuperſeded that Claim, appears, to me, the 


higheſt abſurdity ; as it will, I am perſuaded, to others, on re- 


flecting upon the plain and obvious Reaſons why the Petitioners | 


 feek this additional Security, for the Enjoyment of a natural Right; 


and why the Magiſtrate and 2 £ou it only for a certain 


Term of Years. 


In the common Adciaiftration of Juſtice, the Way, in ak; to 
reſtrain the Invaſion of Property, is to oblige the Offender to repair 
the Damages ſuſtained. Now ſuch is the Nature of the Property 5 
in Queſtion, that it may be long invaded before the Sufferer can 
diſcover the Offender: So that ſuch a one having a fair Chance not 
5 to be detected; - and if detected, a Certainty of refunding only what 
he hath unjuſtly gained; bad Men will have but too great Encou- 
ragement to invade their Neighbours” Property. Therefore, to 
counteract this undue Temptation, it was natural for ſuch Proprie- = 
tors, in their own Defence, to apply to the State for additional 


and accumulative Penalties againſt the Invaders of their Right. 


In which, they act but as the State itſelf doth for the Security of 
Government in general; when, for the Support of that natural 
Allegiance, which all Men owe to the Society under which they 
chuſe to live, and whereby they are protected, it addeth, by 


poſitive Laws, the additional Sanction of Oaths, and other ſolemn 


Engagements. Now if the State, in this Caſe, can never be ſup- 
poſed to have waved or ſuperſeded its natural Claim to Allegiance, 
and to reſt it ſolely on the Oaths taken, or the Engagements . 
made; what Reaſon have we to think that the Subject, in his 
turn, when he applies to the State for Protection, in the Inſtance 
in Queſtion, ſhould give 7 or N his natural Right, while 
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his only Purpoſe is to ſeek additional Security for the Enjoy- 
ment of it? 
This leadeth us to our ſecond Queſtion, Why the Magiſtrate 


and Legiſlature refrain this additional Sanction to a certain Term 
of Years. And the Reaſon is evident. The Petitioners neither 


require more; nor doth the State find, that more is needed. The 
great Temptation to invade this Property being while the Demand 
for it is great and frequent; which is, generally, on the firſt Pub- 


| lication of a Book, and ſome few Years afterwards. While this 
Demand continueth, the Proprietor hath need of all additional Sanc- 
tions, to oppoſe to the Force of the Temptation : But when, in 
courſe of Years, the Demand abateth, and, with it, the Tempta- | 
tion; the common legal Security of natural Rights 1 18 then * . 
cient to keep Offenders in Order. 


However, as clear and undoubted a Property as this ! 18 by Na- | 


ture, and the common Principles of Society, it cannot be denied, - 
but that the Legiſlature may abridge, ſuſpend, or abrogate it 
within its own Juriſdiction, as it is accuſtomed to do with ſeveral 
other the like Rights, for the Sake of the Whole. But, then, it 
muſt be done by expreſs Declaration and Decree : S Implication, 
Inference, or any. mere Law-conſequence, or even a Miſtake of 
: Judgment, in the Legiſlature, going on a Suppoſition that there 
was no natural Right where indeed there was, would be, ſimply, 
inſufficient to abrogate it. And the Reaſon ; is plain, becauſe the 
_ Believing a Thing to be no natural Right doth not infer a Judg- 
ment, that the Enjoyment of it, as ſuch, would be hurtful to the 
Society; ; which Judgment is the only Cauſe of the ee 3 
L ubridging or abrogating a natural Right. 1 


This was neceſſary to premiſe, in order to ſet a Caſe i in its true 


| Like, which hath, above all others, encouraged the Invaſion of 
Property : though the Ad, from whence it ariſes, was ſolely con- 
trived to prevent that Invaſion. I mean the Act of the Eighth. 
of Queen Anne; which Ignorance and Knavery have concurred | 
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to repreſent as a reſtrictive, and not accumulative Law; and con- 
ſequently, to ſuppoſe it the ſole Foundation, inſtead of an additional 
Support, of Literary Property. It is intitled, An Act for the En- 


couragement of Learning; in which an excluſive Right of Property, 
under certain Conditions, is ſecured, by particular Penalties, to 


Authors, and Bookſellers claiming under them, for the Term of 
.one and twenty Fears. 
No in this Act, we are ſo far from Ending any Declaration to 
abridge, ſuſpend, or abrogate this natural Right (which, as we 
lay, wor 1d be indeed ſufficient to diſſolve it) or any Expreſſion inti- 
mating the Opinion of the Legiſlature againſt its Exiſtence (which, 
as we ſay, would not be ſufficient); that, on the contrary, there is in 
the preamble of it, an Expreſſion plainly declarative of their Opi- 
nion, that Authors had a Right, prior to this Act; and, towards 
the Concluſion, a Proviſo, which leaves the Queſtion of the Right, 
free from, and undetermined by, what! is, in this Statute, enacted | 
concernin g Property. 5 


The Expreſſion is this—Whereas Printers, *ookſellezs, and 
 othe2 Pexſons, have of late frequently taken the Libeꝛty of printing, 
reprinting, and publiſhing, oz cauſing to be printed, reprinted, 
and publiſhed, Books, and othez Writings, without the Conſent 
of the Autbos or PROPRJETDRS of ſuch Books oz 

- TUritings, to their very great Detziment, and too often to 

the Ruin of them and their Families, &c.—Now, could the in- 
jured Parties, here mentioned, be Proprietors of that in which 
they had no Property? Or did the Legiſlature, in a Law for 
the Regulation of ſo momentous a Branch of what was deemed 

and claimed as Property, uſe the terms of the Subject in Queſ- 
tion inaccurately or unfitly ? If it were poſſible to think ſo of a 
Britiſh Legiſlature, the Suppoſition would be excluded here ; be- 
cauſe, not only the Expreſſion, but the Sentiment, neceſſarily ſup- 
poſes that they uſed the Word PRoPRIEToORs in its ſtrict and exact 


Signification : it bieng a Repreſentation of the bad Effects from the 
1 N 


CONCERNING LITERARY PROPERTY. 935 
Liberty taken of printing and reprinting Books, without the Con- 
ſent of the Authors, or their Affi igns. 

The Proviſo, in the Concluſion, is in theſe Woods, — Provided 
that nothing in this Ack contained ſhall extend, 02 be conſtzued 
to extend, either to PREJUDICE DR CDNFIJRY any 
RIGHT that the ſaid Anivezſities, oz any of them, oz any 
PER SO o2 Pezſons have, oz claim to have, to the Punting 
oz reprinting any Book or Gopy alreavy printed 02 HEREAF- 
_ TER: TD. BE PRINTED—— Now, though it may be ea- 
ſily granted, that one Purpoſe of this Proviſo was to leave unde- 
cided all Claims, or Pretences of Claim, to excluſive printing, 
from Patents, Licenſes, &c. yet the large wording of it appears 
to have a particular aim at obviating ſuch Miſconſtruction of the 
Statute, as if the additional temporary Security, thereby given, 
ceeither implied that there was no Right of Property before, or 
elſe abrogated what it found. And the having theſe two Things in 
its Intention, viz. the natural Right, and that which is ſounded on 

Patents, ſeems to be the Reaſon of its ſaying that it neither PRE= 
JUDICED NOR CONFIRMED : {ot being unjuſt to prejudice a plain na- 
tural Right; and inexpedient to confirm an unexamined Claim by 5 
Patent. For what the Legiſlature s Senſe was of this natural Right, 

appears from what hath been obſerved of their Uſe of the Word 
Proprietors, in the Preamble. 
But laſtly, in Caſes where the Senſe of the Legiſlature 3 is uncer- 
tain or obſcure, There the Interpretation of the ſupreme Magiſ- 
trates of Juſtice hath been always deemed to have the Force of a 
legal Deciſion. And this Deciſion hath been made in favour of 
Property, on the AF in Queſtion. For, in the High Court of 
Chancery, Actions for Damages have been ſuſtained, where the 
Action for Forfeiture and Penalties on this St atute was not com- 
petent in any other Court: Which ſhews, that that great Magiſ- 
trate did not conſider this A# as a Reſtrictive, but as an accumula- 
tive Law. It being a Rule, that = tive correctory Laws are to 


be 
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to repreſent as a reſtri#tve, and not accumulative Law; and con- 
ſequently, to ſuppoſe it the ſole Foundation, inſtead of an additional 
Support, of Literary Property. It is intitled, An Act for the En- 
.couragement of Learning; in which an excluſive Right of Property, 
under certain Conditions, is ſecured, by particular Penalties, to 
Authors, and Bookſellers claiming under them, for the Term of 
one and twenty Years. 
Now in this Act, we are ſo far from "08 any Declaration to 
abridge, ſuſpend, or abrogate this natural Right (which, as we 
ſay, world be indeed ſufficient to diſſolve it) or any Expreſſion inti- 
mating the Opinion of the Legiſlature againſt its Exiſtence (which, 
as we ſay, would - not be ſufficient); that, on the contrary, there is in 
the preamble of it, an Expreſſion plainly declarative of their Opi- 
nion, that Authors had a Right, prior to this Act; and, towards 
the Concluſion, a Proviſo, which leaves the Queſtion of the Right, 


free from, and undetermined by» what | is, in this . enacted 
eee Property. 


The Expreſſion is this.— Iuhereas Printers, -5ookſellezs, ; and 
 othe? Pexſons, have of late frequently taken the Libeꝛzty of printing, 
reprinting, and publiſhing, oz cauſing to be printed, reprinted, 
and publiſhed, Books, and othe2 Writings, without the Conſent 
ok the Autbozs or PROPRJETDRS of ſuch Books 02 
- TUritings, to their very great Detziment, and too often to 
the Ruin of them and their Families, &c.—Now, could the in- 
jured Parties, here mentioned, be Proprietors of that in which 
They had no Property? Or did the Legiſlature, in a Law for 
the Regulation of ſo momentous a Branch of what was deemed 
and claimed as Properiy, uſe the terms of the Subject in Queſ- 
tion inaccurately or unfitly? If it were poſſible to think ſo of a 
Brit %% Legiſlature, the Suppoſition would be excluded here ; be- 
cauſe, not only the Expreſſion, but the Sentiment, neceſſarily ſup- 
poſes that they uſed the Word PROPRIETORS in its ſtrict and exact 


Signification: it n a Repreſentatian of the bad E from the 
Hy. 
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Liberty taken of printing and reprinting Books, without the Con- 
ſent of the Authors, or their Affi igns. 

The Proviſo, in the Concluſion, is in theſe Words, Provided ; 
that nothing in this AX contained ſhall extend, oz be conſtzued 14 
to extend, either to PREJUDICE DR CONFIJRYD any il 
RIGHT that the ſaid Anivezſities, oz any of them, o2 any 
PERSDN oz Pezſons have, oz claim to have, to the Punting 
92 reprinting any Book or Gopy already printed 02 HEREAF- - 
TER: TD. BE PRINTED—— Now, though it may be ea- | 
ſily granted, that one Purpoſe of this Proviſo was to leave unde- 
cided all Claims, or Pretences of Claim, to excluſive printing, 
from Patents, Licenſes, &c. yet the large wording of it appears 
to have a particular aim at obviating ſuch Miſconſtruction of the 
Statute, as if the additional temporary Security, thereby given, 
either implied that there was no Right of Property before, or 
elſe abrogated what it found. And the having theſe two Things in 
its Intention, . viz. the natural Right, and that which is founded on 
Patents, ſeems to be the Reaſon of its ſaying that it neither PRE= 
| JUDICED NOR CONFIRMED : It being unjuſt to Prejudice a plain na- = ol 
tural Right; and inexpedient to confirm an unexamined Claim b 1 
: Patent. For what the Legiſlature” s Senſe was of this natural Right, 1 55 | i 
appears from what hath been obſerved of their Uſe of the Word . a 
: Proprietors, in the Preamble. | 
But laſtly, in Caſes where the Senſe of the 3 is uncer- 
tain or obſcure, There the Interpretation of the ſupreme Magiſ- 
trates of Juſtice hath been always deemed to have the Force of a 
5 legal Deciſion. And this Deciſion hath been made in favour of 
5 Property, on the Ad in Queſtion, For, in the High Court of 
1 Chancery, Actions for Damages have been ſuſtained, where the 
Action for Forfeiture and Penalties on this Statute was not com- 
petent in any other Court: Which ſhews, that that great Magiſ- 
trate did not conſider this Ad as a Reſtrictive, but as an accumula- 
live Law. It . a Rule, that poſitive corfectory Laws a are to 
5 be 
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036 ALETTER FROM AN AUTHOR, 


be. ffriAly interpreted. For in every civil Society, Experience ſhews, 


that the Subject, in many Caſes, mult be put under Reſtraint with 
regard to Things in themſelves lawful, meerly becauſe of the bad 
Conſequences, to the Public, by the Abuſe of Liberty. But, in 
all ſuch refridive Laws, right Reaſon, at the ſame time, forbids 


theſe Laws to be extended, in the ſmalleſt Particular, beyond the 
Letter of the Act. To do otherwiſe would be abridging Liberty, 
without Authority of Law, which is the ſame Thing with private 
Violence. This plainly ſhews the Judgment of the High Court of 
Chancery to be, that there was a Right of Property previous to 
the Statute; which the Statute had neither abrogated nor abridged ; 
and, on that Right, the Action was ſuſtained, where the Action 
for Forfeiture and Penalties was not competent. For an additional 
Security of Property, made for the Benefit, and at the Requeſt of 


the Proprietors, can never be deemed to exclude them from having 


' recourſe, at Pleaſure, to that legal Remedy, which, on the com- 
mon Principles of a Court of Equity, they had a Claim * privy 5 
to the Grant of ſuch additional Security. 


All this laid together, it ſeems abundantly evident} that no 


Right i is taken away by this Act, which Authors, or their Aſ- 
ff 'gns, had before the making of it. And conſequently that it is 


no reflriftive, but an accumulative Law, brought i in aid of a natural 5 


Right, whoſe Reality I have here endeavoured to ſupport. 


But now, Sir, when I conſider to whom I have addrefled theſe 


Reflections, I find myſelf in the fooliſh Situation of that old Greek 

8 Sophiſt, who would needs entertain Hannibal with a Lecture on 
the Art of War. And if my Impertinence eſcape his Cenſure, 1 
thall be indebted only to your diſtinguiſhed Character of Politeneſs, 
and general Candour, as well as to your known Partiality and 5 
Friendſhip for the Author: For I have ventured to give my 
= houghts on a Queſtion of Law, before one, to whoſe ſuperior 


Eminence in that Profeſſion, we ſee joined a Force of Reaſon 
and Splendor of Eloquence, which make Truth reverenced by thoſe 
it 


CONCERNING LITERARY PROPERTY. 957 


it detects; and Juſtice amiable even to thoſe it puniſhes. But 
where ſhould an Author turn, if not to him who hath, on all Oc- 
caſions, ſo generouſly lent his Miniſtry to the Support and Protec- 
tion of Letters, whenever they have been reduced to apply to Juſ- 
tice for Relief; and to whoſe ſucceſsful Patronage they are princi- 
pally indebted for that ſhare of Security which they, at preſent, 
enjoy? For (to conclude my Application to you, in behalf of 
Learning, with the Words of your favourite AuTHoR) * Non cau- 
e ſidicum neſcio quem, neque proclamatorem, aut rabulam con- 
| 40 quirimus, ſed eum virum qui primum ſit ejus artis antiſtes: 
Qui ſcelus fraudemque nocentis poſſit dicendo ſubjicere odio ci- 
« vium, ſupplicioque conſtringere; idemque ingenii præſidio, in- 
& nocentiam judiciorum pœna liberare; idemque languentem laben- 
e temque populum aut ad decus excitare, aut ab errore deducere, 
„ aut inflammare in improbos, aut incitatam in bonos, mitigare.” 


Tam, &c, 
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De. MIDDLETON n Mn. WARBURTON, 


LETTERS BETWEEN 


DR. MIDDLETON AND Mr. WARBURTON, 


Dx. MippLEToON's-LETTER To MR. WarBuRTON.. 


sin, .  Dorehifter, _ 11, 1736. 


of further Payment, as ſoon as I am able. 
The Point that you undertook to make good concerning Tull ; 


zs, that be- aid not believe a future State. In Freof of which you 
maintain, 5 


7 0 UR Cinddr, 1 . 5 already prevented i me in ſuggeſt⸗ 
* ing ſome favourable Excuſe for my long Silence. The Truth, 
which! is always the beſt Apology, is, that I was abſent from Cam- 
Eridge, when your Letter arrived there; and though it was tranſ- 
mitted to me at this Place, yet it found me in no Condition to an- 
ſwer i it, either to your Satis faction or my own. I am here unpro- 
vided of Tully's Works, and without the Help of my Papers to 
furniſh any Hints to me on the Subject; ſpending my Time ſuitably 
to the Taſte and Temptations of the Country, in Cards at home, 
and Sports abroad; yet 1 could not longer defer to pay my Thanks 
at leaſt for the great Entertainment, that it gave me; with Promiſe 
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5% LETTERS BETWEEN DR. MIDDLETON | 


maintain, that in his Epy/les ys of all his Works, we are to look 


for his real Sentiments. 


This, though ſupported by you very nn is not, I own, 


agrecable to the Notion, that I had formed from my general Ac- 


quaintance with his Writings : And as I have not yet had Lei- 


ſure to make it the Subject of a particular Enquiry, fo at preſent I 
can only give my looſe and indigeſted Thoughts on the Matter ; 


which I ſhall do very freely, and in the Method, that you have 
ſketched out to me. 
You aſſigu four Reaſons of the Difficulty of ee T ully 4 
Spine on the important Queſtions of Philoſophy. I. The Cha- 
| racter of the ancient Philoſophy in general. 2. The manner in 
which the Romans received the Greet Philoſophy. $3. The: Nature 
of that Philoſophy, which Tay ly eſpouſed. 4. The peculiar Cha- 
racter of the Man. 
Fo By the firſt, you mean he double Define of the old Maſters ; 5 
the external, and internal ; 3 the one for the Vulgar, the other for the 
Adept. But whatever Effect this had in Greece, where that Way | 
..ot Teaching ſeems to have been drop' d, long before Tully ; it cer- 
tainly had none in Rome, or at leaſt in Tully ; Writings : : "The Fad :- 
and Purpoſe of which was to explain to his Countrymen, in tge 
moſt perſpicuous Manner, whatever the Ancients had taught on 1 
every Article, either of ſpeculative or practical Knowledge. 8 
2. The Romans, you ſay, were far from the Humour of the Greeks ; 3 
= and did not regard the Doctrine of the Sect, that they eſpouſed, as a 
Rule of Liſe, but a kind of Furniture onely for their Rhetoric School. 
Zut I fee no Ground for this Diſtinction; if there was any between 
| them, the Greeks were certainly the more diſputatious, and, agree- 
ably to St. Paul's Character of them, more curious and fond of every - 
Thing new, Cato, you ſee, from the Teſtimony, that you produce, - 
made the Stoical Dofrine his Rule of living; and though he is 
laughed at for it by Cicero, yet not for making Philoſophy his 
Role, but that particular Philoſophy, which was incompatible with 


common Life. 


There 
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AND MR. WARBURTON, 1736. 963 


There is a Letter from Tully to Trebatius, upon his turning Epi— 
eurean; in which he rallies him for his new Principles, which 


muſt neceſſarily ſpoil the Lawyer, as breaking through all the old 
Forms of ſecuring Faith and Property amongſt Men: and concludes 
that if he woas ſerious in the Change, he was ſorry for it; if to make 


his Court only to Panſa, he excuſedit. (Fam. I. 5. 12.) This ſhews, 


that the Choice of a Se& was not thought a Thing indifferent, but 


{uppoſed to operate in Life and Manners, If then, as Tully ſays, 
a great Part took up their Philoſophy diſputandi cauſa, non ita 
vivendi; yet this was not the Thing generally intended by it, but 


on the contrary, what was generally thought blameable. Nor 
was it peculiar to the Romans, any more than to the Greeks, or 
to any other People, not to live up to the Rule, that they prefe ed; 7 


Juſt as we ſee it now in the Caſe of Religion, which a great Part in 


all Countries contend for very warmly, yet practiſe very coldly. 


3. You make the Nature of Tully's Philoſophy another Source of 
5 Difficulty i in finding out his real Sentiments. His Philoſophy was 
2 of the Academy; ; and whether of the old or the new, much the 
ſame. But when you call it perfectly ſeeptical, you ſeem to con- 
found it with a different Sect, whoſe diſtinguiſhing Character was 
to doubt of every Thing : Whereas the Principle of the Academy | 
was only 40 ſuſpend their Aſſent, till by examining all Sides of a 


Queſtion, they could diſcover the probable. For in ſpeculative En- 


quiries they diſclaimed all Certainty; and thought nothing ſo un- 
Worthy of a Philoſopher, as a raſn A went, and the embracing for 
true what he did not comprehend. They imagined Truth and Falſ- 
hood to be ſo mix'd and blended by Nature, that it was extremely 
difficult, if not impoſſible, to ſeparate them entirely; that Proba- 
bility was the utmoſt, that human Wit could arrive at. This ther- 
fore they made heir Rule, both of thinking and acting. What the 
other Sects affirmed with Aſſurance, they made it their Taſk to 


confute or ſhew to be uncertain ; taking from each ſtill what they 


liked, and following it, with this Difference only ; that what the 


others called true, they called probable. 


This, 
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# of 


This, of all others, was the moſt rational Way of philoſophiz- 


ing; ſubjecting them to no Maſter, no Syſtem of Opinions; but 
leaving a Liberty to chuſe, after a free Enquiry, whatever was 
found moſt agreeable to Reaſon and Nature, But what is there in 
this to create Difficulty in diſcovering a Man's Opinions, whenever 
he thinks fit to declare them? It might create, perhaps, ſome 
Diffidence in declaring them; and a Diſpoſition, to confute rather 
what others aſſert, than to aſſert any Thing of his own : But their 
Rule ſtill was as certain and conſiſtent as of any other Sect; and 
when perſuaded, of any Opinion, they . it as regularly, and 
explained as freely as any of the reſt. 

4. But the Embarraſs, you ſay, 7s compleated by the peculiar Cla- 


. rafter of the Man; which you conſider in three different Capaci- 
ties, of the Orator, the Stateſman, the Philoſopher ; and contend, that 


he not only contradicts in one, what he affirms in another, but 


7s inconſiſtent with himſelf, even when he ſpeaks from one and the ſame 


Perſon : Yet, from the beſt Attention that I have been able to pay 


to his Hiſtory, I find in him but one general, conſiſtent, glorious 
| Character, of a great and good Man, acting and ſpeaking on al! 
Occaſions, what the greateſt Prudence with the greateſt Virtue 


would ſuggeſt. 


As an Orator, it was his Buſineſs to inforce, with all the Power 
| @ Eloquence, whatever he thought ſerviceable to his Client, and 
| _ uſeful to the Cauſe that he was defending. Of this Part he ac- 
quitted himſelf with Glory; and tells us himſelf, what the Nature 
of the Thing would tell us for him, that we are not to hw his 


5 real Sentiments here. 


As a Stateſman, the Cale 4 18 ren the ſame. In his Harangues 


to the People he gives a different Account, you obſerve, of the ſame 
Fact, from what he had done in the Senate; that is, he adapts 
his Stile and Arguments to the different Genius of each Aſſembly; 


to engage them both the more ee to promote the Meaſures, 
that he was then purſuing. 


As 
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AND MR. WARBURTON, 1736. 96; 


As a Philoſopher; if we join the Character of an Academic, we 
ſhall find him equally conſiſtent. For I cannot help agreeing with 
Bentley, in taking this for the Key of his philoſophical Writings, 
as much as I do with you, in your fixing the Time of his chang- 
ing the Academy. This was the Philoſophy, that he profeſſed 
through Life; and to which he profeſſes himſelf indebted for 
all his Succeſs in it: And this Clue will lead us through that 


Labyrinth of — which * ſeem to diſcover 1 111 his 


: Works. 5 


In his Book of Se, you 7 be 3 all Augury; but 


in his Book of Laws declares for it ; in a manner too ſerious to ſuf? 


Hedi him of feigning.. Yet all the Matter i 18, that 1 in the one he acts 
the Philoſopher; in the other the Stateſman : In his Treatiſe on 
Divination, he aſſerts and eſtabliſhes it in the firſt Book, in the 
Perſon of his Brother, by all the Arguments, that can be brought 


for it; and refutes them all in the ſecond, in his own Perſon. This 


zs the true Spirit of the Academy; after examining both Sides, to 
: reject what has nothing ſolid in it. Yet in his Treatiſe on Laws, he 
recommends Augury ; and no Wonder : for though he laughed at it 
as a Philoſopher; he had a great Opiuion of it as a Politician: And 
| always ſpeaks of 7he Invention of 1 ts Ceremonies, and the maling them - 
Part of the civil Conſtitution, as an Inflance of the greateſt Wiſdom | 
and Prudence in their Anceſtors. For it was wholly agreeable to 
that Scheme of Policy, which he conſtantly purſued from the Be- 

ginning to the End of Life, of throwing the chief Influence and 

Balance of Power 1 in State Matters into the Hands of the better 


quam neceſſe eſt. (1. 1. § 5.) yet in his Academic Queſtions, he ſwears 
5 that he always Heals what he thinks: Jurarem —— me et ardere 
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* you take 8e that in ts Book on the Nature of the. 
Gods, he reflects on thoſe, as ioo curious or impertinent, who were 

RY calling upon him on all Occaſions to declare his own Opinion : Qu 
autem requirunt, quid quague de re ipſi ſentiamus, curioſius id ſaciunt, 
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fiudio veri reperiendi, et ea ſentire, que dicerem. (l. 4. F 10.) In the 


firſt of theſe Works, he profeſſes only to collect what the old Phi- 


loſophers had taught; and, according to the Method of the Aca- 
demy, to combat the Opinion of one Sect, with that of another, 


without declaring his own: So that the Difficulty of diſcovering 


it is not owing here, as you intimate, 70 any Obſcurity in delivering 
it; but to his not delivering it at all. But in the Academic Queſ- 
liaus, as far as I can underſtand the Paſſage without the Context 


to aſſiſt me, he does not ſwear, as you render it, that he always 
ſpeaks what he thinks, but only, that he thinks what he is there ſpeak- 
ing: And if fo, it confirms what I have been ſaying of the Acade- 
my, and its being the true Key of his Sentiments. 
hut you aſſert, that his Sentiments are not io be collected from any 
of his Writings, that were defigned for the Public, which include all but 
his Letters, becauſe, in all bis Writings of that Kind, he affected an 
Obſcuriiy. This is the firſt Time that I have ever ſeen the Charac- 
ter of obſcure applied to Tully's Writings : Surely no Man's Stile 
was ever farther removed from it, or more remarkably ſhining 
and perſpicuous, than his. But the whole Charge of Obſcurity, 
and all the Contraſt of Sentiments found ! in different Parts of his 
Works, may eafily be ſolved, by conſidering only the different Cir- 
cumſtances, in which they were delivered. By attending to this, 
we ſhall find his very Contradictions to be Confiſtencies, and no- 
thing elſe but what was prudent and proper to be ſaid by one and 
the ſame Man; acting the different Parts of the e the Laue 
man, the Philoſopher. 
To come then at laſt to the principal Polae 3 in queſtion; the 
; Diſcovery of bis real 7. houghts concerning a future State, which are 
10 be collected only, you fay, from his Epiſiles. And ſo far I agree, 
that in familiar Letters we may expect to find him more open and 
undiſguiſed, and as far as he touches any Subject, treating it with 
leſs Reſerve, than in Works deſigned for the Public: Yet all his 
Letters, as you allow, are not of this Sort: In many of them it 
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1 AND MR. WARBURTON, 1736. 9967 
4 was his Buſineſs to ſay, not ſo much what was true, as what would 
pleaſe. But let us ſee what he has actually ſaid in the Teſtimo- 


| ö nies, that you have produced from them. In a Letter to A!7:cus, 4 
NF (I. 4. 10.) Sed de illa ambulatione, fors videret, aut fi qui eſt, qui curet, — || 

i deus. To Torquatus, (Ep. fam. I. 6. 3.) Sed bac conſolatio levis gt: | q 
lla gravior, qua te uti ſpero, ego certe utor : Nec dum ero, angar | 4 


ulla re, cum omni vacem culpa: Et fi non ero, ſenſu omnino carebo, 
Again, (ib. 4.) Deinde quod mibi ad conſolationem commune tecum eſt, 

. jam vocer ad exitum vitæ, non ab ea republica avellar, qua carendum 
gfe doleam, praſertim, cum id ft ine ullo ſenſu ſuturum fit. To Tora- 
nius, (ib. 21.) Cum conſilio profict nibil paſſit, una ratio videtur, guic- 
quid eventrit, ferre moderate, prafertim, cum omnium rerum mors fit 
extremum, Nothing, you ſay, can be more expreſs than theſe Paſ 
ages againſt a future State: And that Tully ſpeaks in them his reel 
Sentiments, there is not the leaſt room to doubt, They were Letters of 

Conſolation to his Friends, when he himſelf, by RO of 4 the al State 


A . - 
— — * 
ö — oog 3 — — 
—— — — 


PP — —— * N 


4 1 of public Afairs, moſt wanted Conſolation. „ | | 
HM As to the firſt of theſe Paſſages; you allow it to be a "Chim 8 „ | a 
: pliment to the Philoſo 900 phy of his Friend Atticus, who was an Epicu- ; if 
A rean: And why 1 is it not ſo too in the reſt ? In the firſt to 7 orqua= | I 
3 TW as in that to Atticus, the Caſe is put hypothetically, non ers : 1 
And the very Uſe of ſuch a Topic in Conſolation, implies, that Fi 
theſe Friends alſo were Epicureans, and that he was adminiſtering | 7 — jo 

Comfort from their Philoſophy, not his own, as likely to have e . | 

more Weight with them; or arguing, as We lay, ad hominem, not N 5 
expreſſing his real Sentiments „ i 

But as this 18 only conjectural, and, as ls may think: con- ” 

trary to Fact; let us try what other Defence can be made, and „ i 


what Uſe in this Caſe of our Key of the Academy. Though 1 have 
often reflected on theſe Paſſages, yet my Notion has always been, 
that 7. ally did believe a future State. The whole Turn of his ä 
Writings, and the Tenor of his Life, ſhew it : He lived expect 5 7 
| ing it, and always, ſo as to deſerve it; and declares it to be 


6 E 2 | | | a favou- 3 1 
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a favourite Opinion ; which, though poſſibly an Error, he was re- 
ſolved to indulge. But we muſt remember ſtill, that he was an [1 
Academic; that is, that he believed it only to be probable; and as 
Probability neceflarily admits the Degrees of more and leſs, fo it ad- | 
mits a Variety likewiſe in the Stability of our Perſuafion : And as 
Tully himſelf ſays, on another Occaſion, quis autem eſt, tanta quidem 
de re, quin varie ſecum ipſe diſputet ? In a melancholy Hour, when 
the Spirits are low, and the Mind under a Dejection, an Argument 
appears in a very different Light; Objections acquire Strength; and 
what humours the preſent Chagrin, finds the readieſt Admiſſion. 
Theſe Paſſages were evidently of this Kind, written in his deſpond- 
ing Moments; and, as you ſay, hen be himſelf moſt wanted Conſola- 
tion, And if we allow them therefore to expreſs what he really 
thought at the Time, yet they prove nothing more, than. that he 
' ſometimes doubted of what he generally believed; conſiſtently with 
the Character and cd of an Aendende, who embraced 1 
Opinions as certain. . | Yd 
© "Us: Sir, 1 have given you my. fron: Thoughts on What you : 
were ſo good as to communicate with regard to Tully: Iwill not 
be anſwerable for the Exactneſs of them; they are ſuch only as 
my Recollection could furniſh, without the Help of Tully's.' Works 
do refreſh, or any Teſtimonies to ſupport them. But as I reſerve the 
more exact Conſideration of this Argument to the Part of Tully's 
Life, which was the moſt employed on Philoſophy, under Cæſar's 
Tyranny, fo I ſhall be obliged to you for imparting any further 
| Thoughts on the Subject, either to confirm or confute what I have 
here offered: And if any Occaſion of Books or Friends ſhould invite 
vou again this Winter to Cambridge, where I propoſe to be about Mi- 
chaelmas, I beg you to be aſſured, that no Man will be more ready to 
ſerve you in any manner there, or better pleaſed to enjoy as much of 
| your Company as your Time and other Friends will allow to, 
Sir, 
* our moſt obedient Servant, 
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AND! MR. WARBURTON, 736. 669 — 
p. 8. I ſhould be glad to hear that your great Work goes on | | 
fuceeſsfully'; and as a ſure Omen of ſatisfying others, that you [1 
find more and more Satis faction from it yourſelf, When I was laſt 
in London, I met with a little Piece, written with the ſame View 
and on the ſame Plan with yours: An anonymous Letter from Ge- 
neva, evincing the divine Miſſion of Moſes, ſrom the Inſtitution of the 
Sabbatic Year. The Author ſets out, like you, from this {ſingle 
Poſtulatum, that Moſes was a conſummate Lawgiver 3 and ſhews, 
that he could never have injoined a Law fo whimfical, impolitic, and 
hazardous ; expoſing the People to certain Famine, as oft as the pre- 
ceding or following Tear proved barren'; if He, who has all Nature 
at command, had not warranted the Succeſs of i 1. The Letter is i in- 
genious and ſprightly, and dreſſes out, in a Variety of Colours, the 
Abſurdity of the Inſtitution, on the Suppotition of its being hu- 
man. It is in F rench, and — in 3 Germanique, 
Tom. 30. JS 
But will not this . of cenſuring the Law be found too 
5 adventurous, and expoſe your Poſiulatur itſelf to ſome Hazard? Eſ- 985 1 if 
pecially when there is 4 Fact, generally allowed by the Learned. — 
that ſeems to overturn all this ſpecious Reaſoning at once; vx. ny 
that this Law of the Sabbatic Year was never obſerved, For if fo, it . 
= may be objeRed, with ſome: Shew' of Reaſon, that Mz/es had 1 
F charged himſelf: with the Iſſue of Events too delicate, and beyond „ p 
4 his Reach, and imprudently injoined what Vie and Experience — 
. | ſhewed to be impracticable. 8 | 
' . un apprehenſive likewiſe, that your Work will not ſtand 
3 | wholly clear of Objections : Your Scheme, as I take it, is to ſhew, 
= that / able a Man as Moſes could not pꝗſſibly have omitted the DoEtrine 
N N= of @ ſuture State, thought ſo neceſſary to Government by all other Le- 
giſlators, had he not done it by the expreſs Direction of the Deity ; ; and 
that under the miraculous Di iſpenſations f the Theocracy, he could — 
neither want it himſelf for the enforcing a Reſpect to his Laws, nor © ; b | 
yet the People for the OL Wa: of their Obedience, But what | 1 
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97 LETTERS BETWEEN DR. MIDDLETON 
was the Conſequence? Why the People were perpetually apoſ- 


tatizing either to the Superſtitions of Egypt, or the Idolatries of 
Canaan; and tired with the Load of their Ceremonies, wholly 


dropp'd them at laſt, and ſunk into all Kinds of Vice and Profane- 


neſs; till the Prophets, in order to revive and preſerve a Senſe of 


Religion amongſt them, began to preach up the rational Duties of 
Morality, and inſinuate the Doctrine of a future State. 


As in the other Caſe then, ſome may be apt to ſay, that Mz os 


had inſtituted what could not be practiſed without Ruin to the 
State; ſo in this, that he had overlooked what could not be 
omitted without Ruin to Religion. _ 


1 have taken the Liberty to propoſe theſe 8 that, if you 


think them of Weight, you may be better prepared to obviate them 
if not, may proceed the more ſecurely by ſeeing Reaſon to flight 
them. As for myſelf, I can ſafely ſwear with Tully, that I have 
a moſt ardent Defi rre to find out the Truth : But as I have generally 
been diſappointed in my Enquiries, and more ſucceſsful in find- | 
ing what is falſe than what is true, ſo I begin, like him too, to 
grow a mere Academic, humbly content to take up with the Pro- 
bable. Whatever you have to offer me of this Kind, I ſhall thank- 
fully embrace; and though I expect as much from you, as I do 
from any Man, yet in the arduous Subject, on which you are en- 
gaged, I dare not venture to raiſe my Expectations any higher, 


M. 
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Mr. WarBURTON's ANSWER. 


S1R, 


" RECEIVED the Favour of yours from Dorcheſter, and the 
| beſt Return I can make for it we be to o reply to it in the ſame 0 | 
FI and friendly Manner. 
| Before I give you my Thoughts on "ues Head wherein we 
differ, I would premiſe one Word on the Subject in general. In 
the third Book of my Defence of Me 22 J ſhall ſhew, that a future 


yy 6 I 
— — ow 
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the cleareſt Paſſages in Antiquity, I go farther, and ſhew, not 
only that they did not, but that they could not believe it; becauſe 
there was one common Principle held by all, which overturned the 
Notion of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments. As this 
Principle was metaphyfical, and, as at the ſame Time, it is owned | 
they held ſeveral moral ones, which led naturally to the Belief of 
future Rewards and Puniſhments; 1 ſhew, in the laſt Place, that 
it was the general Cuſtom of the Philoſophers to be ſwayed, in their 
ſpeculative Concluſions, rather by their metaphyſi ical Principles than 
their moral. This ſeemed enough for my Purpoſe. But the great 
Character of Cicero, who transferred the Greek. Philoſophy to 
Rome, and, as you juſtly obſerve, explained to his Countrymen, in 
' the moſt perſpicuous Manner, whatever the Antients had taught i in every : 
Article, whether of ſpeculatroe or practical Knewledg?, made it proper 
to examine his Sentiments on this Point. And though it might 
be ny enough concluded, that he mult believe with bis Mafters, 


eſpecially 


State of Rewards and Puniſbments (not a future Exiſtence merely, 9 

ſuch as a Reſolution of the Soul into the anima mundi, or any other 0 
Mode of ſimple Being) was not credited by any Sect of Philoſophy - if 

in Greece, though taught by almoſt all. I think I prove this by | 
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eſpecially as he held with them that general Principle I ſpeak of 
above, yet two Reaſons induced me to give the ſhort Diſſertation I 
ſent you. The one was, that the common Prejudice runs the other 
Way, contracted from ſeveral Paſſages in his Works, delivered 
either exoterically or under a foreign Charafter. The other Reaſon 


was, that my Notion of the Manner in which the Romans received 


the Greek Philoſophy ſeemed, at firſt Sight, to weaken my Con- 


cluſion of Tulh's believing with his Mafters; ſo that it was proper 


to ſhew, | that: that Notion might be turged the Aber Way, to che 
Support of the Concluſion. 


Iſhall now confider your, Objections to the four Points I 80 upon, 


in the Diſſertation I ſent you. 


1. Againſt what IL urged concerning the duuble Doftrin 4 00 = 


| ſay, whatever Effect this had in Greece, where that Way of Teach- 
ing ſeems id have been dropp'd long before Tully, it certainly had 
none in Rome. The Double-Dofring L take to have been of the 
| Ns of the Greet Philoſophy, and therefore inſeparable from 


For the Fact, I appeal to the Writings of the later Stoics and 


- Wa that are come down to us, and to the Teſtimonies of 

Clemens Alex. Origen, Synefius, Saluſt the Philoſopher, Apuleius, and 

--- many; others. That the Academics practiſed it we have Tully's. 
own Word, in a Fragment preſerved by St. Auſtin, &© Mos fuit 
- 6 Academicis occultandi ententiam ſuam nec eam cuquam n ife qui 
40 & ſecum ad ſenectutem uſque vixiſſent aberiendi. ' That the Sos 


at Rome uſed. it, I think, Seneca's Works clearly ſhew; and that 


the Academics of that Place did the ſame, may be ſeen by a Quo- 
tation below, from Ac. 2g. 1. 4. c. 18. Nor is this Mode of teach- 
ing, which ſo conſtantly occurs in antient Authors, ever ſpoken. 

of as a Thing difuſed or become obſolete. You add—or at laat 

2 in Tully's Writings ; the End and Purpoſe of which was, to explain : 


to his Countrymen in the moſt perſpicuous Manner whatever the 


Antients had taught, Sc. Now becauſe this was indeed the End 
of moſt of his \philoſophic Writings, 1 conclude they were of 


that 
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that Kind which (to uſe Tu/ly's own Words) were © populariter 
& {criptum, quod e C epino appellabant ;” and conſequently, that, from 
ſuch, his real Sentiments were not to be gathered. Why the Dif. 
tin&ion is not oftentatiouſly uſed in thoſe Writings, is plain: It is 
agreed that the Uſe of the double Doctrine was to hide ſome Thin os. 
from the Vulgar, which were reſerved ſor the Adepts; but this 
End would have been defeated By laying) the myſterious Means open 
to all. 

4. T6 my Notion of the different Manner in which the Roms 
 eſpouſeda philoſophic Sect, from what was the Practice of the Greets, 
you reply— You ſee no Ground for the D. Ninction. If there was any be- 

teen them, the Greeks were certainly the more diſputatious, &c. But I 
do not make a diſputatious Humour a Mark of no cloſe Adherence to 
a Set of Opinions. On the contrary, daily Experience informs us, that 
no Men are ſo diſputatious as Bigots, whether in Philoſophy or 
Religion : : And Bigots of the firſt Kind, the Greeks were above all 
other Men. But when, on the Authority of Tully, 1 ſaid, that 
the Romans uſed the Grecꝶ Philoſophy to afſiſt them in their Diſ- 
putations, I urged the Fact as a Proof, that they did not embrace, 
as true, all the Opinions of the Sect they eſpouſed: By which I 
meant, that theſe ſeveral PnILosOPHIESs, as Studies of Humanity, 
(and this is Tully's own Expreſſion) enabled them to invent readily, 
and reaſon juſtly : not on the Points of that Philoſophy only, from 
whence the Principles or Method was taken, but on any Subject in 
civil Life. And this J am perſuaded is what 7% meant. 

Vou go on Cato, you ſee, from the Teftimony you produce, made 

the Stoical Doctrine his Rule of living. By this it would ſeem 4s: 

a if you ſuppoſed I made no Exception to the Manner in which, 
1 ſay, the Romans entered themſelves into a Sect. But my Words 

muſt be reſtrained to. T; ully s Mag; 1a pars, who 1 15 my Authority for ; 
5 the Aſſertion. You add And though be 7s laus hd at for it by Cicero, 
yet not for making Philoſophy his Rule, but that Pa ticular Philoſoph I, 


cd. Was incompatible with common Li e. 74 very readily. own, 
Vor. VI. 8 55 
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that 
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that theſe Words of Tully, taken alone, look very much that 
Way; and the diſputandi cauſa ſeems as if the Obſervation was 
confined to Soiciſin, for that Se& had ſo entirely engroſſed the Dia- 
leftics, that the Followers of Zeno were more commonly called 
Dialefici than ici. So Galen is generally called Dialecticus. 
Notwithſtanding this, it plainly appears, I think, from the Con- 
text, that the Senſe I gave the Paſſage is the true one. Cicero in- 
troduces his Obſervation on Cato's Singularity in this Manner, — 
1oniam non eſt nobis hac oratio habenda, aut cum imperita multi- 
6 „Her, aut in aliguo con ventu agreſtium, audacius paullo de ſtudiis 
5 « humanitatis, que & mihi & vobis nota & Jucunda unt, di putabo.” | 


Here he declares, his Intention is not to give his Thoughts on the 


Stoical Philoſophy in particular (though that furniſhed the Oc- 
| caſion), but on the Greek Philoſophy in general, de fludiis humani- 
tatis. He then runs through the Stoical Paradoxes, and concludes, 
% Hac homo ingenioſſſſimus, M. C.—arripuit, &c.” But had it been 
his Intention to confine his Obſervation to the Stoics, he muſt 
have ſaid hanc, not haec; eſpecially when he ſays it was taken up 


diſpulandi cauſa; for hec refers to the foregoing Paradoxes, which 


bad no Uſe in the Art of Diſpuration ; 3 that was the Province _ To 
their Metaphyſics. ME TAS 

On the whole! it appears, that the Words i in queſtion were e ſpo- 

| ken of the Greek Philoſophy in general : And as Cicero. laughed at 
T hoſe who took it up vivendi, we muſt conclude, he eſpouſed 1 

4. ſputandi cauſa. If you doubt this, I can give you Tully's own 

Word for it in this very Oration. bs PFatebor, enim, Cato, me quo- 

que in adeleſeentia, diffiſum ingenio meo, quæſiſſe adjumenta Doc- 


« trinæ.“ Which, in other Words, is, I myſelf eſpouſed a Gre- 


cian Sect ai iſputandi cauſa. And this is full enough for the Pur- 
* poſe of my Diſcourſe, where it is only given as one of the Conſt | 
of the Difficulty in coming at Tully's real Sentiments. 

3. I make the Nature of Tully's Se& of Philoſophy another 
Cauſe. But you ſay, when I call the Way of the Academy pers 
ah ſceptical, [ ſeem 10 ſw it with a di ferent Seer, whoſe diſ- 
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tinguiſbing Character was to doubt of every Thing. If that was the 


Character of the Sect you hint at, I am afraid the Academy will 


be found to agree but too well with it. But admitting I had con- 
founded the two Sects, I do no more than what the Antients did 
before me. Sextus Empiricus, a perfect Maſter of this Point, if ever 
there was any, ſays, (in his Pyrrhon. Hypot. I. 1. c. 33.) that ſome 


of the Antients held the Academics and Sceptics to be one and the 


fame, OX: Ev ro Tues d 1 Auzdnpany @1AoToPin 1 Hur eg. T7 Lever. 


And though Sextus denies they were exactly the ſame, becaufe, 


though both agreed that Truth could not be found, yet the Acade- 


| mics held there was a Difference in thoſe Things which pretended. 
to it ; yet at laſt he owns that Arcefilas and Pyrrho had one com 


mon Philoſophy. O pty rel Apναν ov Ths He AnoInuc; ese. 


vo guy ESU Xa apxmyov, Wavy [hor Joxes Tos Tluppwvero; KOWWELY 


Ne, wg fe £1104 oxe0ov T1YV K&T aulov aywyl) Kor TY N αν. 
Al. Gellius, too, aſſures us, that the Difference between the two 
| Sets amounted to juſt nothing. Vetus autem quaſtio & a multi 

& Scriptoribus Greacis traflata eft, in quid, & quantum, Pyrrhonios | 
«& Academicos Philoſophos interfit. Urique enim EKENTIKOL, 

15 e penn, op, dicuntur, quoniam utrique nibil affirmant, ni- 

o  bilque comprehendi putant——differre tamen inter ſe ſe—vel maxime 

4 Propierea exiſtimati ſunt Academici gui dem ipſum illud nibil poſſe de- 

* cerni quaſi decernuut : Pyrrhoni ne id quidem ullo patto * videri « Verum 
ys 24 dicunt, quod nihil ee verum videtur.“ 1. 1 5 
However, when J ſaid the Academy was perfeftly ſeeptical, 1 
meant in their Principles of philoſophiſing, rather than in the Con- 
duct of their Argumentation: The Remark in the firſt Senſe being 
to my Purpoſe, in the other, not. Academics and Sceptics agreed 
in theſe Principles, “That nothing could be known, and that 
« every thing was to. be diſputed, without delivering their own 


« Sentiments at all.” The Concluſion the Sceprics drew from 


hence, was, that nothing was to be aſſented to, but the Mind kept 
in an eternal Suſpence. The . indeed, concluded that 


* — * . 
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the probable, when it was found, ſhould be aſſented to; but till 
then, they were to go on with the Sceptics queſtioning, diſputing, 
and contradicting. And in Fact they did thus go on, without 
ever finding the probable in any thing, further than what was 
necefliry to furniſh them with Arms for diſputing againſt every 
thing. This, indeed, was a Contradiction in their Scheme; but 
Scepticiſm is ever deſtructive of itſelf, The Miſchief was, that 
having allowed the probable thus far, it induced Strangers to think 
better of them than they deſerved; that is, to think they were 
confiſtent. This I take to be the true Secret of all the Intrigues 
of the Academy ; which Tully himſelf enables us to unravel.—— 
That nothing could be known, or ſo much as perceived, we have 
his Word. Opinionibus & Inſtitutis omnia tener : Nihil veritati 
e relingui: Deinceps omnia tenebris circumfuſa ee dixerunt. Itaque 
& Arceſilas negabat eſe quidquam quod ſeiri peſſet, ne illud quidem 
ipſum. Sed omnia latere cenſebat i in occulto. Neque eſſe quidquan | 
quod cerni aut intelligi Palſit: 2 ibu de cauſis nibil oportere neque pro- 


40 fiteri wa bo a mare quemquam, neque afſertione approbare.” Ac. Qu. 


1. 1. c. 12——That every thing was to be diſputed; without inter- 
fering with cheir own Sentiments, he likewiſe makes the Character of | 
the Academy. * Carneades vero multo ubertus idem de rebus logue- 


« batur ; Non quo aperiret ſententiam ſuam /bic enim mos patrius 


& Academice ADVERSARI SEMPER OMNIBUS / diſputando } ſed, Sc. 
de Orat. I. 1. c. 18. Again Proprium /þ fit Academice judicium 

ſuum nullum interponere, ca Probare que fimillima' vert videantur, 
« conferre cauſas, & quid in quamque ſententiam dici poſſi it expromere 

nulla adhibita ſua authoritate Judicium audientium religuere inte- 
* grum & liberum.“ De Divin. I. 2. From hence it appears, that 
this probable, which, you ay, they pu, rſued as regularly, and ex- 
plained, as freer as any of the ret, was hüt any thing that related 
to their Aſſent or Approbation, but only what afforded Matter for 
diſputing plauſibly : It was not a probable to ſway their Judgments, 
but to inforce their Reaſoning, And what was this but being 


Feen 
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Herfectly ſceptical ? Laſtly, we have the Teſtimony of Lucullus, 
that though the Academics pretended their End was to find the 
probable, yet, like the Sceptics, they held their Mind in eternal 
Suſpence, and continued going on diſputing againſt every thing, 
without ever finding the probable in any thing, ſo far as to de- 
termine their Judgments ——Reftat illud, quod dicunt veri inveniend! 
cauſa contra omnia dici oportere & pro omnibus, vv igitur videre 
Qu1D INVENERINT Non ſolemus, inquit, oſtendere. Acad. Qu. 

I. 4. c. 18. If this Anſwer was not founded on the Double-Doc- 
trine, it will be hard to ſay what it drives at.— Quæ ſunt tandem 
iſta myſteria ? Aut cur celatis quaſi turpe aliquid, veſtram ſententiam. 
Theſe Myfteries could be nothing but the Scepticiſm of the Academy; 

of which, I think, Lucullus truly ſays, 8 vera cum falſis, 
 ſpoliat nos judicio, privat approbatione. 

From all this I would draw theſe two Inferences. Tha at the 
Genius of this Philoſophy makes it very difficult to diſcover the 

real Opinions of its Profeſſors; and conſequently that Dr. Bentley 
was miſtaken in ſuppoſing this to be the Key to come at Tully's, __ 
The other is, that Tully was not ſo great a Sceptic fp. 8 
be ſuppoſed to make him; which I infer, as well from the Manner 5 . — 
5 in which the Romans profeſſed the Greek Philoſophy, as from ſome 
expreſs Declarations in his Writings. If I had thought him ſo, it 
would be abſurd to pretend, as J have done, to find his real Senti- 
ments; yet I think, the Principles of that Se ſufficiently influenced 
him to juſtify my firſt Inference, 
EE 2 When I urged Cicero's lnconfiſtencies and Contradictions, as 
an Orator, a 5 and a Teacher of the Creek Philoſophy, 
it was not to ſhew that he acted either a weak or an unfair Part 
(from which you have very well defended him) but that his Em- 
15 ployment and Courſe of Life habituated him to diſſemble his Opi- 
nions. From which it might be fairly collected, that his real 

Sentiments were not to be eren in theſe Parts of his W rit- 

ings ; and conſequently, that whatever he there lays 1 in Favour of 
A Jaturs 
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a ſuture State was not to be objected to my Concluſion. This I took 


to be to the Purpoſe, as I could then urge 1 Paſſages in the Epiſ- 
tles with their due Force. 


To my Quotation from Tully, Ac. Q. l. 4. c. 20. Furarem, &c, 
you ſay, — as far as can underſtand the Paſſage without the Contert 
to affiſt me, he does not ſcwear, as you render it, that he always ſpeaks 
what he thinks ; but only that he thinks what he is there ſpeaking. To 
determine this Point, it is, as you hint, neceſſary to have Recourſe 
to the Context. Lucullus had been declaiming very tragically againſt 
the Academy : Part of his Accuſation is given above. When Tully 
enters on its Defence, he thinks it neceflary to premiſe ſomething 
concerning himſelf. Asgrediar igitur, ſays he, ff pauca ante, quaſi 
de FAMA MEA Sore. He then declares, that had he embraced the 
Academy out of Vanity, or Love of Contradiction, it had not only 7 
reflected on his Senſe, but on his Honour. ITtaque niſi ineptum pu- 
tarem in tall diſputatione id. facere, quod cum de republica diſceptatur 
Feri interdum ſolet: Jurarem per Jovem Deoſque Penates, me & ar- 
' dere fludio veri reperiendi, & ea ſentire que dicerem. From hence I 


| gather, that though the Queſtion here be of the Academic Philoſo- | 


phy, and of Cicero, as an Academic, yet as he tells us he is now 
"wo" vindicate himſelf in a Point in which his Honour was con- 
cerned, the Proteſtation is general, and concerns his conſtant 
turn of Mind, Which always inclined him, he lays, to pork his 
| Sentiments. 
Another Obſervation 1 would make, is, that Tully has: Gans 
to be ſenſible that Lucullus had but too much reaſon for his Charge 
_ againſt the Academics. | Why elſe does he diſ-join his Caſe from 
| theirs, and take a way to ſecure himſelf, whatever became of bis 
| Sect? 5 
Vou . this Point thus.— 


ot if 4. it confirms kar I : 


have been ſaying of the Academy; N of its being the true Key of 1 | 


Sentiments, When I obſerved that the Academy was not the true 
Key of T ully 4 Sentiments, it was not becauſe my Concluſion, con- 


cernin 8 0 
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cerning his Opinion of a future State, was at all influenced by the 
Truth or Falſhood of that Remark ; but only becauſe I thought it 
true. For it is certain, that in all his Writings, he has never once 


affirmed, in the Perſon of an Academie, that the Doctrine of a fu- 5 


ture State was moſt probable. 


To my Obſervation, That Tully, in all the Writings which he ; 


deſigned for the Public, affected an Obſcurity, you reply,—his 7s 
the firfl Time that ] have ever ſeen the Character of obſcure applied 19 


Tully's Writings : Sure no Man's Stile was ever further removed from 


it, or more remarkably ſhining and perſpicuous than his. By this it 


would ſeem as if you underſtood me to mean, That Tully expreſſed 
the Sentiments he delivered, obſcurely.” So far from that, I think 
with you, that his Stile is clear and ſhining | ina ſupreme Degree. 
I meant (and the Subject I was upon confined me to that Meaning, 
if 1 would not talk impertinently) he affected to obſcure his real 
Sentiments. This, 1 thought, I was warranted to ſay, not only 
from his Obſcurity on the Point | in Queſtion, but from the Com- 
plaint of his Contemporaries ; who, we find, Nat. Deer. |. b. e. 5. 
were at a loſs to know his real Sentiments. Now this Obſcu- . 
rity is very conſiſtent with the utmoſt Clearneſs and Perſpicuity of 
Stile; as appears from his own Reply to this Complaint. For if 


the Reader's Ignorance of his real Sentiments in any Degree 
hindered them from underſtanding his Works, as it muſt have 


done had it aroſe from a cloudy and embaraſſed Expreſſion, he 


never could have condemned (as he does) their Curioſity as idle 
gui autem requirunt, quid 8 8 de re 2 Jens 5 


and impertinent— 
tiamus, curioſius id keien, quam neceſſe ęſt. 


You juſtly call the principal Point in queſtion the Confideration 7 


of his Letters. Here I ſhall be very ſhort. . apprehend, this fort 


; ,--0F Language, which he ſo often uſes in them. 60 mortem quam 
« etiam beati contemnere debeamus, propterea quod nullum ſenſum eſſet 
* habitura.—Nec enim dum ero angar ulla re, cum omni vacem culpa: 5 
Prafertim cum omnium rerum 

6 mrs. 


« Eft non ero ſenſu omnino carebo— 
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« mors fit extremum.” ——1 ſay, I apprehend this to be the very 
Language of the Epicureans ; and is beſt interpreted by his favou- 
rite Poet, Lucretius, who likewiſe uſes it as an Antidote againſt the 
Fear of Death.— 


4 Scilicet haud nobis quicguam, gui NON ERIMUS tum, 
* Accidere omnino poterit SENSUM n movere. 


You think that Tully did believe a ie Sits; and hit the 
whole Turn of his Writings ſhews it. But you ſay, — In à me- | 
ancholy Hour when the Spirits are low, and the Mind under a De- 
jection, an Argument appears in a very different Light ; Objections 
acquire Strength ; and what humours the preſent Chagrine, finds the 
readigſt Admiſſion. Theſe Paſſages were evidently of this Kind, written 
in his deſpondiug Moments, and, as you Jay, When he Tung If moſt wanted ; 
Conſolation. 
To this give me Leave to reply, It is allowed that a P | 
ing Temper, like that of Cicero's, would in a melancholy Hour be 
always inclined to ſuſpe& the worſt. But to what is its Suſpicion 
| confined ? Without doubt to the Iſſue of that very Affair which 
occaſioned the Diſtreſs. A melancholy Hour would have juſt the 

_ contrary Influence on his other Cogitations. And this is the wiſe 
Diſpoſition of Nature; that the leſs. Support the Mind has per- 
ſuaded itſelf, it ſhall ſind, in one Quarter, the more it endeavours 
to make it up, in an Abundance of Hope from another. So thaf, 5 
unleſs Cicero was made differently from all other Men, one may 
venture to ſay, his Hopes of future Good (had Phileſo phy permitted 
him to entertain any * at all) would have riſen 1 in - Proportion - 
» to his Fears of the preſent. Dn 
I come to your P. S. in which. 1 gad pff obliged to you 
for your kind Enquiries into the Progreſs of my Work. I have 
nothing to apprehend i in Diſeredit to the Method of it, but the 
Application of that Method to Caſes which will not bear it. The 
Inſtance you give me of the Trac on the Sabbatic Lear is one of 
theſe 
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theſe Caſes, I ſuppoſe an internal Proof.can never be drawn from 
thence of the Divinity of the Moſaic Myion ; though for Reaſons 
different from yours: For I reckon, that this particular Inſtitution 
might be well accounted for, even on the Suppoſition of mere hu- 
man Legiſlation. For all agree, that Mosks's main End was the 
. Abolition of Iolatry, and Preſervation of the Unity. The Inſtitu- 
tion of the Sabbath is ſhewn by Spencer and others to be, of all the 
Ceremonial, the very Rite moſt conducive to this End. So that 
it ſeemed to be fit, nay neceſſary, that the principal Rite, condu- 
_ cive to the principal End, ſhould be very well ſecured. Hence the 
Sabbath was ſupported by a Sabbatic-Year ; and further ſtrengthened 
| by a Year of Jubilee. As to the civil Conſequences of a Sabbatic- 
| Year; a Relaxation from Culture, in the Proportion. it required, 
muſt be extremely uſeful to ſuch a Soil as Fudea, which, to preſerve 
its Fertility, required a Remiſſion of at leaſt one Year in ſeven. A 
| partial Reſt, of the ſeveral Parts, in Rotation, had, indeed, been 
the eligible Way, had nothing elſe been to be conſidered. But, on 
this, no Sabbatic Rite could have been founded. 80 that a total and 
2 periodic Ceſſation from Culture was neceſſary. But then, 8 


wiſe Proviſion in other Parts of the Inſtitution, Moſes obviated the 


| Inconveniencies that ſometimes ariſe from a total K. To ſpeak 
only of that which forbad Commerce with Strangers (and, for the 
| ſame End, vis. to prevent Idolatry) from E would follow 
their having greater Stores of Corn than could be conſumed. 
And the Sabbatic-Vear being fixed, and the Event of it foreſeen, 
they had Warning and Ability to lay i in Supplies for that Defect. 
To this, if we add, that, though, in the Sabbaric-Year, they did 
not enjoy the Fruits of Culture, yet, what came without, they 
were at Liberty to uſe, we mult I think conclude, that a wiſe Le- 
giſlator, who found Uſe in a Sabbatic-Year, for the Advancement : 
of his Ends, would venture to inſtitute it, though he had no Expec- 
tation of a miraculous Supply; as the natural Conſequences were ſo 


little to be dreaded. | 5 
Vor. VI. | 6 G 


"There 
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There i 18 but one 1 Objection, humanly. ſpeaking, to this 
Inſtitution, that I know of; which is this, that, when the Fes 
fell under a foreign Dominion, their Maſters made them pay Tri- 
bute on the Sabbatic-Year. And this indeed was a heavy Oppreſſion. 
But it reflects not at all on the Wiſdom of the Law wgiver. For if 
Moſes had, as he pretended, a divine Charakter, foreign Dominion 
was a Puniſhment for 1dolatry ; and theſe Circumſtances made that 
Dominion a Puniſhment in the Degree it was intended, But * 

Moſes was a mere human Lawgiver, it had been i impertinent to have 
provided for this Caſe; becauſe, from his Knowledge of the World, 

he would have concluded, that ſuch foreign Dominion muſt have 
been the Diffolution of his Republic, and, conſequently, attended 
with a ſpeedy Obliteration of its —_—_ 
Having cleared up this Matter, and diſengaged i it from all Rela. 
tion to mine, 1 proceed to conſider what 1 it 18 that Nicks with you 
in my Caſe, and hinders you from giving me that full Aſſent to 
my Opinions, which I ſhould be always ambitious of gaining. 5 

Vou think, ſome may be apt to Jay that in this Matter of a fiture 
Tg State, Moſes had overlooked what could not be omitted without Ruin to 

Religion ; for the Conſequence of his Omiſſio on Was this, the People + were 
perpetually apoſtatixing, either to the Superfeit tions of Egypt, or the Ido- 
latries of Canaan : And tired with the Load of their Cerenionies, wholly 

dropp'd them at left and ſunk into all Kinds of Vice and Profaneneſs ; 

Ul the Prophets, in order te revive and preſerve \ a Senſe of Nele . 
among /t them, began to preach up the rational Duties oY Wg, and 

2 inuate the Doctrine of a future State. . 
Fou think, it may be ſaid, Moſes had ovitrhakel what could not be 
omitted without Ruin of Religion, But, whatever other Concluſion 
may be drawn from your Premiſes, I think 1 have obviated and ex- 
' cluded this, by ſhewing that my Adverſaries the Deiſts have, with 
full Conſent, allowed, that Moſes was a conſummate Lawgiver. 
And, but upon that Principle, indeed, they could never, with 
any Plauſibility, deny My gſes a foreign, that is, a divine Aſſiſtance. 


Now | 
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Now the chief Part of Legiſlation j is perfectly to underſtand the va- 
rious Effects Religion has on Mankind. But as the Conceſſion of 
our Adverſaries is a very ſlippery Security; and, at beſt, the reſting 
on it is often only arguing ad hominem, by which nothing can be 
ſhewn but the Inconſiſtency of thoſe with whom we have to deal, 


J have ſecured their Conceſſion by the Inforcement of many In- | 


ſtances, which ſhew Maſes's great Skill in Legiſlation ; and make 


it very improbable that ſo great a Maſter in his Art ſhould blunder | 
ſo ſtrangely in the very firſt Principle of it; a Principle that ered | 
ei. diſtinguiſhed the School He came from. : 
hut you ſay, The People were perpetually aboftatizing either 70 the 5 
8 Superſtitions of Egypt, or the Idolatries of Canaan. It is certain they ” 
were. But this makes nothing for your Inference, unleſs it could 
be ſhewn, that they ſought a future State in thoſe Superſtitions, as 
2 Support for Religion, But this was by no Means the Caſe, You 
- yourſelf give another, and indeed the true Reaſon ; hey were tired 
 awith the Load of therr Ceremonies. And no Wonder, for they were 
chaſte and ſevere, and in that, rather than i in their Number, differ- 
ent from the Ceremonies of their Neighbours, which were performed : 
with all the Jollity, and Lubricity, that a # proiigate People w were ca- 


pable of inventing. 


If we ſuppoſe the Omiſtion of a ne state inclined them to 
| this Defection from the Law of Moſes, one of theſe two Effects 
muſt have followed, which did not: Were they vicious and de- 


bauched, they would have ſank into Irreligion, and rejected the 


Doctrine of Providence: were they virtuous, they would have bor- 
. rowed the Doctrine of a future State from their Neighbours, and 
nothing more than what depended on it. And 1 ſay not this at 
Random. For though, at the Time 1 in queſtion, this was not the 
Caſe of the Fewoiſb People, either to be virtuous, or under the or- 
dinary Diſpenſation of Providence; yet there was a Time, during 
the Jew Commonwealth, when theſe two Circumſtances met to- 


her and, at that preciſe Time, they did what A here ſuppoſe, 


6G2 5 In 


- 
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in ſuch Circumſtances, they muſt needs do; that is, borrow of 
their Pagan Neighbours this Doctrine of a future State, and no 
more. I conclude, therefore, that, whatever it was which occa- 
ſioned their frequent Apoſtacy, it could not be the Omiſſion f 
the Doctrine of a future State, becauſe we find no Connexion be- 

tween the ſuppoſed Cauſe and Effect. 4 
Vou go on and ſay, — And tired with the Load of their Cere- 
monies, wholly dropped them at laſt, and funk into dll Kinds of Vice 
and Pr abe, till the Prophets, in order to revive and preſerve a : 
Senſe of Religion amongſt them, began to preach up the rational Doc- 
trines of Morality, and inſinuate the Doctrine of a ſuture State. 


I preſume this cannot be the exact Caſe, even from your own 


: Repreſentation. | For if they had wholly dropp'd the Ceremonies at 
the Time of the coming of the Prophets, Theſe, who profeſs the 
Intent of their Miſſion to be the Re-eſtabliſhment of the Law 
of Mz; ſes, ſhould have begun their Preaching with the Neceſſity 
of obſerving the Ceremonies : Whereas they did, as you ſay, and 
as the Bible aſſures us, begin with preaching up the rational Duties 
of Morality, T his ſeems to ſhew, that the Fews rather ftuck 10 
: their Ceremonies, to the Violation of the Duties of Morality, than 
that they had 290 dropped them. And Scripture warrants this f 
Concluſion, To what Purpoſe (ſays God by the Prophet I/aiab} is 
the Multi tude of your Sacrifices? I am full of your Burnt-Offerings, 
and I delight not in the Blood of Bulls or of Lambs. Bring no more 
_ vain Oblations. Incenſe i is an Abomination to me. The new Moons 
and Sabbatbs, the calling of Aſſemblies cannot away with, Your 
new Moons and your. appointed Feaſts my Soul hateth, T his looks 
like a very ſtrict Adherence to their Ceremonies. Here we ſee, 
the Faſtidium, the loathing, comes from God, and not from the 
People. From whence I would beg Leave to obſerve, that though 
we can, from the Circumſtances above mentioned, ſee the Reaſon 
why the Prophets ſhould preach up Righteouſneſs, in Preference 
to ee when theſe had 1 the upper Hand; yet, without 


lookin g 
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looking further, we can never account for it, why God is brought 


in, ſpeaking with ſo much Contempt and Hatred of a Law of 


his own giving. We cannot, I fay, account for this, without ad- 


mitting the common Notions of Theology, which teach that it was to 


prepare the People for a new Diſpenſation. And if we conſider 
how much more and more the People grew beſotted with their Ce- 
remonies even to the coming of Chriſt, we ſhall PR be induced 5 


to think well of this 8 
Vou add, in the laſt Place,“ 


future State. You muſt ſuppoſe this was done to ſupply Moſes's 


Omiſſion of it, or it makes nothing for your Purpoſe. _ 1 


this were the Intention, it was very prepoſterouſſy executed. 


And dee the Dofrine of a 


1. Becauſe it was, as you yourſelf confeſs, only an Inf. Pruation. | 


And it was the Practice (and indeed the Neceſſity of the Thing n 
ſpeaks it) for all Lawgivers, when they employed this Sanction of 
a future State, to inculcate it, not by 2 — but 1 in the moſt : 


open and explicit Manner. 


2. Becauſe this Inſinuation of the Propliets was ſo extremely ol Þ 
ſcure, that, when afterwards the Leaders of the Jeuiſb People ſaw 
indeed a Neceſſity of introducing the Doctrine, they found ſo little 2 
in the Prophets to build upon, that they reſted. the Revelation of 


it ſolely on Tradition. 
3. But it is ſtill more evident from what follows, that: the Doc- 


trine of a future State was not infinuated for the End you ſup— 


pole: There was a Period in the Few! 6% State, as is here hinted at, 


and will be proved at large in my Book, when the. Governors of it 
found at neceſſary to ſupply this Omiſſion. But how did they do 


if? Not by dark Inſinuations like their Predeceſſors, but in the 


: plaineſt and moſt expreſs Manner, like the Gentile Lawgivers. 
And leſt it ſhould be thought, that the Supplial of the Omiſſion + 
now did in any wiſe derogate from the Perfection of the Ms/cuc 5 
Scheme, I ſhew, that this was done at that preciſe Time when 
God had withdrawn his extraordinary 3 Providence, Nor was this 


Rabbinica! 
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Rabbinical Dockrine, of a future State, any Revelation from God, 
but compoſed of Parts picked up from amongſt their Pagan Neigh» 
bours, varniſhed over indeed with the Authority of thoſe dark pro- 
phetic Inſinuations. Which appears, as from many other Particu- 
lars, ſo eſpecially from this, that it was founded on the Pythagoric 
Metempſychoſis, which at this Time was the general Mode of the 
Pagan future State. 

On the whole then it appears, that no Rn Account can be given 
of the Conduct of the Prophets, in this Matter of Infinuation, if 
their End was what you ſuppoſe. But take in the Scheme of a ne 
Diſpenſation; and all becomes clear and full of Wiſdom, For a fu- 
"-_ State, taught by Revelation, oo not immediately founded on the 
ſame Principle with hat taught by natural Religion. The latter 
ſtands immediately on this Principle, That God is juſt, and will give I 
to every one according to his Works ; therefore, if the Diſtribution of 
Good and Evil be not made here, it will be hereafter. But the 
future State of Revelation ſtands only mediately on this, and imme- 


5 
A 
I 
4 
4 
5 


 diately on its being a Reſtoration to a loſt Inberitance, purchaſed by a2 


| Redeemer. Now, though the other Mode of a future State might 

be taught clearly and explicitly at any Time, yet, it is evident, 
that his could not be preached up till the Time of that Reſtoration 

and Redemption. The Redeemer and his Work muſt be coeval, and 


go Hand in Hand. Accordingly, we find, that when the Prophets 5 


gave dark Inſi nuations of the Redeemer, they gave dark Inſinuations 
of Redemption, at the fame Time: But more, they could not do. 
And this I preſume is a reaſonable Account of their Conduct in 
their inf inuating (as you rightly ſay they * the Doctrine of a 4 fu. 
ture State. 
You have now, Sir, my Thoughts on your Objettion, which, 
acute and learned as it is (and it is ſo in a high Degree), is yet, by : 
what I can ſee, founded in that Paralogiſin of non cauſa pro cauſa. 
| To deal ingenuouſly with you, I think the frequent Relapſes of 
the Tour! into Ldolatry has ſomething, at firſt View, very ſhocking 


on 
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on the Revelation-Scheme. But then I think the Objeclion which 
may be taifed, on this Circumſtance, holds rather againſt my 
Concluſion dire#ly, than, as you put it, by the Medium of my Pre- 
miſes. As thus, —“ If the Jews were, indeed, under an extraor- 


4 dinary Providence, how could they. poſſibly relapſe ſo often into 
4 Tdolatry ? That Relapſe implying a Rejection of the Truth of 
&« the Religion delivered to them by Maſes.“ Now though this 
| has the Appearance of Weight, yet I fuſpect! it receives it all from 
the Influence which a Set of mere modern Ideas has upon us. TO. 
embrace a new Religion, and to condemn the old of Falſhood, are Ac- 
tions ſo inſeparable, and go ſo conſtantly together, that the Union: 
ſeems founded in the Nature of Things. But, in Truth, the 
Aſſociation is accidental and arbitrary: and more than that, un- 
known to the Antients, as I have hinted: at in the third Part of. 
my Book of the Alliance: Now, if this Obſervation be well found 
ed, it will be no Diminution to its Credit, that it is capable of 
being applied to the Solution of more Difficulties than one. The 
antient Pagans, poſſeſſed with the Notion of local Deities, to whom 0 
the ſeveral Parts of the Earth were divided into Shares, readily T 
credited the Truth of one another's Revelations, and as readily,. 
on any ſiniſter Accident, went over to one another's Religion. 1 
And though the Few! ih Law obviated and condemned this Prin- 
ciple of Intercommunity, it was no Wonder that a People bred up 
under that univerſal Prejudice, and who had ſeveral Inſtitutions,. 
which, by prejudiced Minds, might be thought to look that way, 
ſhould be apt to go into ſuch Viſions. That they did, I will venture 
to ſay their whole Hiſtory ſhews; as in mauy other Particulars, 8 
ſo in this, that in their frequent Defections they did not lay aſide 


the Mo oſaic Worſhip, but only polluted. and — it FE a large 
5 Mixture of Pagan Rites. 


IE then it be allowed, that the Tau when 1 
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Dran Sin, 4 5 vuclſe Sept. 9, 1756. 


\'UR cs Friends Dr. C. and Mr. &; TOY agreably to your 
HP defire communicated to me ſome particulars of the converſa- 
tion, which you have lately had with them relating to me: from 
which I collect, that you think you have reaſon to be offended with 
me on account of ſome things which I have ſaid in my Prelections 5 
on the ſubject of the Book of Job, which you look upon as aimed : 
againſt you; and that you expect that 1 ſhould explain myſelf on 
this head. 1 am much _c to ou for the i ps which you. 


* Theſe. aner firſt publiſhed 1 De: Lowth) few the grounds of that FE 
underſtanding which had taken place between the writers of them in 1756; and the 


amicable manner in which it was compoſes. For the revival of it in 1766, ice the LI rx. 
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ogo LETTERS BET WEEN DR. LOWTH 
have been pleaſed to expreſs for me, and for your candid and 
generous manner of dealing with me on this accaſion : and I ſhall 
endeavour to return it by dealing as fairly and as openly with you. 
The Reaſons for my treating of the Book of Job in the manner 
which I have done, leſt they ſhould be miſtaken, I have there 
given; and that I might not give offence, have prefaced thoſe Lec- 
tures with an Apology, which was perhaps unneceflary. Having 
examined and conſidered the Subject as well as I was able, I found 
myſelf obliged to differ in opinion from ſeveral Writers of great 
Authority in the Republic of Letters ; ſuch as Grotius, Le Clerc, 
Biſhop Hare, Yourſelf, and many others : it was not my buſineſs, 
and much leſs was it my deſire, to enter into a formal diſpute 
with any one ; all I had to do was to declare in a few words my 
own ſentiments, and to explain my Hypotheſis, ſo far as to make 
my ſelf underſtood, when I came to treat of the ſubject; which it 
was abſolutely neceſſary for me to treat of, as being a principal and 
eſſential part of my plan. 1 thought the Book of Job the moſt an- 
tient extant, that it had no relation to the affairs of the Iſrae- 
lites, that it was neither Allegorical nor properly Dramatic; in all 
which J qiſagreed not only with Vou, but with one, or other, or 
all, of the Authors above- mentioned, and a hundred others, whom 
I need not name to you now, nor was it at all more neceſſary for 
me to name them then. You ſeem to think I ought. to have 
quoted you, or referred to your Book: and a Friend of yours charges 


os me with writing againſt | you, and being afriad of you. Your Friend 


is miſtaken in both theſe particulars ; and the ground of your com- 
plaint 1 cannot poſſibly comprehend. Why ſhould 1 fingle out 
you, and attack you for opinions, which were common to you with 
twenty other Authors of note? Would this have been a mark of 
| reſpect to you: : Would it not rather have argued a buſy and a li- 
tigious ſpirit in me? There were ſeveral living Writers of great 
Learning and Eminence, who ſtood Juſt in the ſame ſituation with _ 
regard to me, that you did. What ſhould I have done? Should 
3 Ds have 
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AND DR. WARBURTON, 1756. 597 
I have agreed with you all? That was impoſſible. Should I have 


complimented you all, or ſhould I have contended with you all ? 


To have done either would have been equally unneceſſary and 
impertinent. I have never heard, that any of thoſe Gentlemen 


have been offended with me, for acting with reſpect to them juſt 1 in 
the ſame manner as I have done with reſpect to you. 


But Vou too it ſeems think, that I have written againſt you; 
that 1s, that I have aimed at you in particular, and attacked opi- 


nions that are peculiarly yours. I have upon this occaſion taken 
a review of your Diſſertation, and of my own Lectures, and cannot 
find upon what it is that you ground this charge. I have marked 
the paſlages in the latter which ſeemed moſt likely to have given 
you umbrage, and beg you would give yourſelf the trouble to turn 
to them. P. 312. Nunquam in dubium, &c. this cannot poſſibly 
be underſtood of you, being plainly reſtrained to thoſe who con- 


clude, that if the Poem be Parabolical, therefore the Story 18 Fic- 


titious: the abſurdity of which you yourſelf expoſe. In p. 319, 
I refer to the diſpute on the Text ſuppoſed to relate to the Reſur- 
rection; to the Biſhop of London, Dr. Hodges, &c. I believe, 1 had 
not you then in my thoughts: : however, if I had, 1 ſee nothing that 
ſhould offend you or any one. P. 320, obſerve, that 1 ſpeak of 
the opinion, that the Poem is Dramatic, as what has for ſome time 
almoſt univerſally prevailed among the Learned. Beſide, I do not 
ſee how the queſtion,” whether the Poem be ſtrictly Dramatic or 
not, at all affects your main argument. So that this Diſcourſe upon 
the whole cannot be ſuppoſed to be directed particularly againſt 
you. In the next page 1 point out more particularly the Authors 
whom I have in view, by uſing. their own expreſſions: /:quuntur 


enim, &c. To give you full ſatis faction here, and at the ſame 


time to ſave vou and myſelf the trouble of a multitude of referen- 


ces, I beg leave to refer you only to two ſhort paſſages : Biſhop 


Hare's note at the end of the CVIith Plalm ; and Calmet' s Pre- 


face to Job, about the middle, the Paragraph begins with, Mais 
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992 LETTERS BETWEEN DR. LOWTH 
fans nier, &c. where you will find enough to account for every thing 
I have there ſaid, and even for every 'expreflion which I have uſed, 
If there are any other paſſages which offend you as meant of you 
particularly, I affure you moſt ſincerely that they have eſcaped my 
notice ; be fo good as to point them out to me, and 1 will endea- 
"nt vour to give you further ſatisfaction. 
= Upon the whole, 1 did not mean'to offend, ietitier do I think 1 
i have given any cauſe of offence. The ſubje& lay: at leaſt as much 
if To nin my Ways. as 1t gid in yours: had as good a right to purſue my 
1 e ſubject, and to deliver my ſentiments with freedom, as you had. 
1 I could not have ſpoken upon it at all without diſſenting from you 
* in conjunction with many others, and I don't know how I could 
— „„ ſignified my diſſent more inoffenſively. I cannot have miſ- 
It OY repreſented your particular notions, for I never intended to repre- 
| ſent them at all, nor had I any thing to do with them. Nay, 
as far as J can recollect, I verily believe, that at the time when 1 
wrote thoſe Lectures I had not your book before me; ſo far was 
it from my intention to cavil at your Diſſertation. In a word, 
my Lectures, and every expreſſion in them, might have ſtood 
juſt as they do now, a Jour Diſſertation on of card had never 
been written. 
l beg the continuance of that regard and eſteem, which you have 
been ſo kind as to expreſs towards me: I will not now tell you how 
highly I ſhall prize it: your F riend above-mentioned, the Author 
of the Diſſertation on the Delicacy of Friendſhip, has ſtopped my 
mouth, and makes me very cautious of ſaying any thing that may 
be conſtrued into flattery or fear of you. I call him your F riend, be- 
cauſe I ſuppoſe he pretends to be ſo: what your opinion of him 
is, I cannot tell; but I think vou owe him little thanks for his 
:. pains. A has at leaſt ſhewn more zeal than diſcretion in the un- d 
5 dertaking, and more malevolent wit than good ſenſe or honeſt i in- 
tention in the performance; : the manifeſt tendency of which is to 
. ſow ſtrife, and to foment diſcord; ; and its natural effect, if it has 
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any, muſt be to leſſen the number of thoſe, who wiſh well to you 
and your deſigns: and I ſay ſo much of it in order to aſſure you, 
that it will not have that effe& with me. 


As to my opinions, if they ſtand at all in your way, and if you 


ſhould think them worthy of your notice, I aſk not your favour: 
for them: you will treat them as you ſhall think your own cauſe 
and the cauſe of truth requires. I do not as yet ſee any reaſon to 


depart from them; but am not ſo fond of them, as to be inclined 


to enter into a diſpute with any one in defence of them. I ſhall be 
offended with no man merely for differing from me in ſeatiment 


upon any ſubject; much leſs upon points ſo very doubtful, and upon 
which no two perſons, out of all that examine and judge for them- 


ſelves, either ever have agreed, or probably ever will perfectly agree. 
As to the manner in which you ſhall treat them, I leave it entirely | 
to your own conſideration; I ſhall be very little concerned about it. 


If you uſe me otherwiſe than I deſerve, your own character will 


ſuffer, and not mine. Lay aſide all regard to me upon this occa- 


boa: but respect Yourſelf and the Public. 2 
Tam, Dear Sir, | 
bumble Serra, 


R. LOW TH. 
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E i " 


To THE REVEREND DR. Lowrn. 
Dan * * Prior Park, [87%] 3 17 1756. 


HA D, this 4 che Neu of your Latter of the gth, and 
think my ſelfe much obliged to our two Brethren for this good 


office, which I hope will have the deſired effect: And to promote 
It, all I can, I will follow your example 1 in the frankneſs and open- 
neſs of this eclairciſſement. i 


My complaint was not for your differing from me; nor yet 


for your manner of expreſſing that difference; but for, what I 
1 conceived to be, a miſrepreſenting me.—You yourſelfe ſhall be 
Judge. P. 64—non eo quod permanere foft mortem animos non cre- 
dierent, quod doctis quibuſdam placuit ; ſed- 
that I am here meant. Yet you might have underſtood by my 
book, that I hold, „that the early, as well as later, Jews believed 
the permanency of the Soul ; only, having nothing, in their Law, 
of a ſtate of future rewards and puniſhments, | the early Jews 


had no intereſting reflections concerning that . and Paid : 
no attention to it. | 


—You won 1 5 deny 


. 6 5—neque eos hac i in parte vel minimum facri codices adju- 5 


vere; haud quia hanc lis cognitionem invideret Divina Revelatio, 
ſed quia— Was it not invidious, to inſinuate that T had repreſent- 
ed divine Revelation as envying or grudging the Jews this bleſſing? 
hen I had ſhewn the reaſon to be, that it did not belong to their 
Oeconomy; not for that ſtrange reaſon, quia humane mentis con- 


ditio eam omnino non recipiat, but becaule the doctrine of life and 


immortality 


"oF 


cunt— 
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immortality was reſerved for another Teacher. I call your reaſon, 


a ſtrange one, becauſe the moſt ignorant and unlettered are capa- 
ble of comprehending all that Chriſtianity teaches concerning this 


matter. But I apprehend, in the words l here allude to, you en- 
—Qualtis itaque ab ani- 


mis a corpore ſejunctis vita viveretur, quis eorum locus, forma, 


tirely miſtake the queſtion you was upon: 


conditio, Hebræi juxia cum ceteris mortalibus in ſumma ignoratione 
verſabantur. For the queſtion was not, Whether the reſt of man- 


kind had juſter notions of the ſtate and condition of the ſoul in a 
ſtate of ſeparation 3 but Whether they had not the rational beliefe 
of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments in general, which 
the Jews wanted. It is this alſo, which is the proper ſubject for 
poetic ornament, (the thing you are upon) not the metaphylic Fe 
truth of things, which is too meagre for this entertainment; (as 


you may ſee by the 6th B. of Vi as well as too abſtracted tor 
the condition of. the human mind. 


P. 321. Cum Poema Jobi pro vero ac e Drimats cujuſ 


mod; ſunt Græcorum 7 ragedia minime haberi poſſe contenderem— 
Had the reflection ended here, I could not poſſibly have gueſſed 5 
whom you had in your eye: Becauſe, 1 believe, no critic on this 
ſide the Cape of Good Hope ever ſaid or thought, the book of Job oy 
to be of the ſpecies of the Greek Drama. But when I read the fol- 
e lowing words Hoc autem ut concedamus, vix erit ſatis; Suit 
qui majus quiddam poſtulare videntur. Loquuntur enim de rerum 
dannen de Cataſtrophe dramatis, Otov amo jE¹ꝙis induci di- 
{dem certe vocibus utuntur, &c. When I read this, I 
ſay, I could no longer | doubt, that I only was meant; becauſe 1 
ſpeak of all theſe things; and of the God From the machine, no one 
could ſpeak. but me; becauſe no one elle, in their interpretations 
of the book of Job, contended for the thing underſtood. by it. You 
ſeem your ſelfe to have been ſenſible that this needed a ſoftening, by 
your corrective,. —iiſdem certe vocibus utuntur. Perhaps though, 


you may think, that my applying the terms of the Greek ſtage, to 
this. 
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this book, fairly inferred that I ſuppoſed the writing to be of the 
fame ſpecies. If fo, give me leave to obſerve, I could do no other, 
tho' I thought it of a different ſpecies. Whoever goes about to 
ſhew that a work is of ſuch or ſuch a genus, if he would write in- 


telligibly he cannot avoid uſing the terms of that ſþeczes of it, which 


is beſt known or underſtood. Thus when TI ſay, Religion com- 
poſes a Society, and, in my account of the nature of this Society, I 


make uſe of the words, Magiſtrates, Laws, Sanctions (words which 
properly belong to civil Society) am I to be underſtood as holding, 
that Religion is of that Species, called civil Society, or that it is 
of the genus only of Society? But to prove, you are diſpoſed to do 
as much honour to the book of Job as any man, you conclude, by 
ſhewing, that the book has not all the artifice of the Greek drama; 
yet the Compoſer was capable of giving it that advantage 
Profecto qui reputabit, &c. is nunquam poterit ſine ſumma ad- 


miratione intueri tot ante ſæculis natum Poema, tam pulchre in- 


ventum, tam ſolerter diſpoſitum, tam perfecte expletum, tam ſin- 
gularis exempli; quod ſimilitudinem atque imaginem quandam 
Dramatis ſtatim arripuit, unde non difficile fuiſſet ad ipſum abſo- 
luti operis exemplar aſcendere, &c. Which would put one in mind f 
of the religious caution of good Sir R. Blackmore, who, in his 
paraphraſe of this famous book, aſſures us, that though he will 
not poſitively affirm, that Job actually waſhed his feet in butter, yet 
he makes it plainly out, that Job”; 8 8 afforded butter enough 
for that purpoſe. - e. 
And now, Sir, reflect a little a i . 44 aſk your 
ſelfe, Whether theſe paſſages bear the leaſt mark of good, or even 
"oF indifferent will, towards me; tho' I ſhould allow (as t- am 
very ready to > do) that you: had | no formed intention of miſcepres 
| ſenting =_: 5 
I you ſhould POE your daß ien was that they ſhould neither 


bear the marks of good, or of evil will, towards me (this neu- 


trality being all, as your letter ſeems to him, I had to expect of 
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you) then let me go on to a paſſage or two, which ſcem to ſpeak 
your diſpoſition ſtill ſtronger, 

P. 312.—nimirum carmen hoc in Iſraelitarum ſolatium compoſi- 
tum fuiſſe, eorumque res aliquo modo adumbrare; quam ipſum 
eſſe VANISSIMUM arbitror: cum morum, rituum, rerum Ifraeliti— 
carum nulla vgſtigia, nullam ſpeciem, aut umbram reperio. I dare 
appeal to your ingenuity, that I muſt needs be here meant. And 
will your politeneſs allow you to ſay, that the vanjſſimum was 
civil; or your modeſty, that the nulla voſtigia was decent, when [ 
; believe moſt competent readers are agreed, that there are infinitely f 
more and ſtronger marks that the affairs under the T heocracy are 
| alluded to, than that Auguſtus is ſhadowed under Virgil's Hero. 
Nor can I well reconcile this dog matical ſentence with what you 
ſay in your letter, of the fo doubtful nature of the queſtion we are 
divided about, where you attempt to ſhew how little reaſon I have 
to be offended with thoſe who differ from me. 
Again you ſay, Nunquam in dubium vocata fuiſſet Hiſtoriæ [Jobi] = 
veritas, niſi Allegoriarum Conquiſitoribus tantum placuiſſent ſuæ 
fictiones, ut nihil amplecti vellent quod non umbratile eſſet & 
commentitium. Now I will readily allow, that if, by theſe Alle- 
goriſers you mean thoſe who annihilate the literal ſenſe, you could 
not mean me; becauſe, as you obſerve, I have expoſed their folly. 
But would it have been more than juſtice, when you uſed ſuch general 

expreſſions, to have diſtinguiſhed my Allegory from theirs ? Again, 
If it ſhould be aſked, Why ſo much unwillingneſs to have the 
book of Job an Allegory, and ſo much readineſs to admitt Solo- 
mon's Song to be an entire Allegory? Could you give a better 
reaſon than this, that the latter opinion is eſtabliſhed orthodoxy, 
and the former, yet, a paradox? But, a word! in your ear? Can 
you poſſibly be ſerious in ſaying, of Solomon's Song, omnino eſe 
Allegoricum? ? I pay you a compliment in this queſtion ; tho' 3 
made it only to ſhew you, that I treat you in the Sreedom and con- 
fidence of a friendly Altercation. er 
Vor. VL © „ — Ts 
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To proceed with your Letter. The general turn of it is to ſhew 
me, that I am unreaſonable in expecting common civilities from 


you, in a book where I lay ſo much in your way. Now give me 


leave to think, you ſeem neither rightly to underſtand your ſelfe, 
nor me. My ſervices to Religion and Society ſeem to intitle me to 
common reſpect, when my opinions are controverted and decried, 


from every man of letters, engaged in the ſame cauſe, where 


no perſonal animoſities have intervened, | To - negleft this, is not 


know! ing the world : to decline it muſt be from fear of giving of- | 
fence. If therefore the Author of the delicacy of Friendſhip thought, 
a Writer of ſo much caution and reſerve, might be as backward to 
give offence to me, as to others, and for the ſame prudential rea- 


ſons, he was very excuſable, in his conjecture, 


But you tell me, you are not afraid of me; and you er to 
tell me ſo, again and again. All I will ſay to this is, that who- 
ever injures me may not, at the long run, have reaſon to applaud 
his ſituation. | But no man need be afraid of him he has not 
injured. And T am very ready to believe, that it is a conſei- 
ouſneſs of that, which makes you ſo brave. For my own 1 
I am not fond of reſenting that, as an injury, which was never 


intended. 


You ſpeak your ſentiments of the ede and the pamphlet on 
; the delicacy of friendſhip : allow me to tell you mine. You make 


it a kind of queſtion, whether he be my friend. This is natural. 


Your notion of the commerce, amongſt learned men, in letters, may 

: make you a little dazzled with ſuch a friendſhip, in the commerce 

of life. The Author, (if I know who was the Author, for the 

pamphlet was publiſhed before I had ſo much as heard of the 

contents) is a man of very ſuperior talents of genius, learning, and 
virtue; indeed a principal ornament of the age he lives in: ſo that 

was I to wiſh a bleſſing to the man I was moſt obliged to, I could 
not wiſh him a greater than the friendſhip of ſuch a perſon. And 


1 not only hold my ſelfe highly honoured, and obliged to him, 
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for this mark of his good will towards me, but think the diſcourſe 
very ſerviceable to men of Letters, if they would condeſcend to 
make a proper uſe of it. He tries, in the fineſt irony in the world, 
to ſhame them out of that deteſtable turn of mind which, either out 
of a low envy is unwilling to give merit its due, or out of mean 
and baſe apprehenſions, dare not do it, for fear of its being unac- 
ceptable to their Superiors : And it was impoſſible for him to have 
choſen a properer object of his ſatire than the man he has choſen, 
The only thing blamable, and which, by the way, is the only real 
ground of offence, is his extravagant commendation of me. And 
if the generoſity and 7mmoderate warmth of a friendly heart will 
not excuſe him (as it would be a wonder if ſo unexpericnced a thing, 
ſhould) I know e ſo well, as to be conſcious, he has nothing 
. to urge. 
To draw to a concluſion. You ſay, I am at liberty to purſue 
my own meaſures, if your opinions ftand at all in my way. I will 
aſſure vou, they do not. If I had any purpoſe of examining 
them, it was only while 1 thought my ſelfe injuriouſly treat- 
ed. You allure me I Was not. The negligence of 2 I can very 
N well bear. 5 
5 However, you as me to f ec my + Ie and the Public.” How 
ready I am to follow it, you may underſtand by my paſt conduct. 
Can more reſpect be ſhewn the Public, by an Author, than by 
never giving any thing to them but what he deemed of high im- 
portance to the intereſts of Religion and Society ? And can juſter 
reſpect be ſhewn to my ſelfe, than, when I have been attacked, 
in the moſt injurious manner, by above a hundred Scribblers of 
all ranks aud profeſſions, never to committ my ſolfe with above two 


. = OP three! ? not to mention that principal reſpect to ones ſelfe, the 


never b-ginning a literary altercation with any man. 
It would anſwer no end to tell you, what 1 thought of the 
Author of the Hebrew Poetry, before I ſaw him. But this I may 
57 that I was never more ſurprized, when I did ſec him, than 
| ola Ge to 
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to find him of ſo amiable and gentle manners, of ſo modeſt, 

ſenſible and diſengaged a deportment. It would not have diſ- 

| pleaſed me to find my felfe ill uſed by Pedants and Bigots ; 

but it grieved me to think, I had any thing to explain, with ſuch 
4 e 

Vou have here, Dear Sir, a faithful picture of my mind; frank 

but honeſt; and, if plain, yet generous; above all, a Lover of 

Truth and good Men: Not the moſt forbearing when I think my- 

ſelf ill treated; but ready to be reconciled by the leaſt ſhadow of a 

J Ok i. „„ „„ 


Such as I am, I am at your ſervice ; that is, 
Your faithful and very obedient Servant, 


W. W. 


LETTER 
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LET TERA . 
To THE REVEREND DR. W. 


Dran sn, innebeſer, OR. 6, 175. 


turn to it, unleſs J uſed my beſt endeavours to give you perfect ſa- 


tis faction. This taſk therefore 1 reſume my ons dk and with | 


Full confidence of ſucceeding 1 in ft. 


Il was not informed that your complaint b to any part 
i of my book beſide the Lectures on Job; ſo could not think of 
looking after any other paſſages that might be liable to ſuſpicion-. 
But you begin with p · 64, &c. As you have totally miſtaxen my 
deſign throughout this paſſage, and many of my expreſſi ons, the 
readieſt way to ſatisfy you with regard to it, will be to aſcertain my 

meaning. My purpoſe was to ſhew, that the Sacred Poets in de- 

5 — the 2 of the Dead make uſe of enlible Images taken 


from ; 


"A M in the firſt place to return you my fin incere thanks for the 
candor of your ſentiments and expreſſions with regard to me in 
ſeveral parts of the Letter with which I am favoured: for your 
readineſs to allow that 1 had no formed intention of miſrepreſent- | 
ing you; to believe that I was conſcious I had not injured you; 
to admit of the leaſt ſhadow of a ſatisfaction; and (if I do not flat- | 

ter my wiſhes by interpreting your words too much in my favour) = 
even to honour me with your friendſhip. Your remaining fill. 

_ unſatisfied. with my expreſſions, though you abſolve me of any ill 

1 intention, is a circumſtance that makes your preſent diſpoſition to- 5 
wards me but the more obliging: and I ſhould make but an ill re- 
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from their manner of Sepulture; and to give the reaſons why they | 


deſcribe it in this manner, and in this only : namely, becauſe the 


ſubject is really inexplicable in any other way; becauſe we have 


no idea of the metaphyſical nature of the Soul, of its form, ſitua- 


tion, and manner of exiftence in a ſeparate ſtate; becauſe, from 
the nature of the human faculties, the Inſpired Writers could have 


no advantage above others in this caſe; and becauſe they had no 


Syſtematical Metaphyſics to help them out, and to enable them 
to talk themſelves and others, as the modern Philoſophers do, 
into a perſuaſion that they really know ſomething of the matter. 
| Theſe I ſay were the reaſons for their invariably expreſſing them- 
ſelves in this way; not that they wanted the knowledge of the 

permanency of the Soul after death, as certain Learned perſons : 

have held.— 
now for my particular expreſſions. ** Qualis itaque—haud quia | 
* hanc cognitionem 11s invideret Divina Revelatio, ſed,” &c, hanc 

cognitionem, nimirum, qualis ab animis a corpore ſejunctis vita vi- 

veretur, quis, &c. not the general Knowledge of a Future State, 
the plain Doctrine of Life and Immortality; but the particular 

Knowledge of the eſſence of the Soul, its manner of exiſtence in 

a ſeparate ſtate, its place, form, and condition. I had ſaid but 
juſt before, that the Vates Sacri, the Inſpired Writers, were poſ- 
ſeſs'd of the belief of the Immortality of the Soul, and of the 
Reſurrection of the Body: here I ſay that the Hebrews in gene- 
"ol; Inſpired Writers and all, were in the ſame caſe with all other 

| mortals, and wholly deſtitute of his Knowledge; that is, not ſurely 

of the Immortality, but of the Metaphyſical Nature of the Soul. 

1 never ſpoke of Divine Revelation's grudging the former to any : 
nor of the latter, as if it could be a bleſſing to any. Beſo good 

| Now as to review this paſſage fairly, and ſee if I am chargeable with 

the abſurd reaſoning, the miſtaking the queſtion, the miſrepreſen- 
tations, and invidious reflections upon you, which you impute to, 


-me; 1 have fad, that the Inſpired Writers (and obſerve that 1 
confine. | 


So much for the courſe of my reaſoning i in general : 


1 
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confine it to them all along) believed the Immortality of the Soul ; 


tho' certain Learned perſons have denied, that they did believe 
it: are you one of thoſe Learned perſons? have you not declared 


your ſentiments upon that head, and in the affirmative, that the 


Inſpired Writers had the knowledge and belicf of a Future State ? 
have not you proved, that Moſes knew the Immortality of the Soul, 


and that it 1s deducible from his Writings? that the Prophets 


gave ſtrong intimations of it, and gradually revealed it ? How then 


could you poſſibly ſuppoſe, that you were here meant? Have I 
ſaid one word of the national belief of the Jews, or of a Future 
State's being contained 1 in, or making a part of the Moſaic diſpen- 
ſation; of its being or not being a Sanction of their Law, or any 
thing elſe, which could lead you away ſo totally out of ſight of 
my meaning? Have I expreſſed myſelf vaguely, inaccurately, ob- 
ſcurely? I think, 1 have not; at leaſt 1 profeſs tis beyond my 
4 ability to do it better in a language not familiar to me. Did not 
you rather read it with prejudice, with an unreaſonable jealouſy 
and ſuſpicion, that determined you to take offence, whether it was 
given or no? But enough of this, I hope. I ſhall only add, in 
order to be as explicit with you as poſſible, that the Author whom 1 
principally had in view was Le Clerc: fee his Comment. Index ad | 
Hagiogr. i in voce Immortalitas.. . . 
You inſiſt upon the paſſage P. 321, as meant of you, and of 
you only; © becauſe you ſpeak of the things there mentioned ; and 
of the God from the Machine no one could ſpeak but you; becauſe 
5 no one elſe, in their! n teten of the Book of Job, contended 
for the thing underſtood by it.” Now I had not only intimated to 
you before, that if my only deſign had been to deſtroy your Hypo- 
theſis, I ſhould have beſtowed my pains to little purpoſe, by urg⸗ 
ing an argument that could not affect it; for allowing Job to be, as 
3 contend, not a juſt Drama, but a mere Dialog ue, Your Allegory, 
as far as J can ſee, ſtands juſt where it did befor: but Moreover, 
to give Fu: full ſatisfaction on this head, 1 . referred you to two | 


ſhort 


1 
0 
* 
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ſhort paſlages, in which alone you might have found enough to 
account for every expreſſion 1 have there uſed. By your not being 
fatisfied, I conclude that you have not looked on thoſe paſſages 
to which I referred you; perhaps you had not the Books at hand. 
I will therefore tranſcribe them for you. I ſhall add no more upon 
this article, and ſhall expect to hear no more of it from you. 
Calmet, N ſur Job; he is recounting the ſentiments of ſeveral 
Writers : „Il geſt trouve pluſieurs Ecrivains qui ont doutè de 
la verite de I'hiſtoire qu il contient. Ils traitent de paraboles & 
d' allegories tout ce qui y eſt raconteé. Ils veulent que Job, &c. 
ſoint de noms feints & empruntez; que tout ce recit ſoit fait à 
| Plaiſir une piece de Poeſie; — non ce qui etoit en effet, mais ce 
qui cs etre. Pour appuyer cette opinion on releve le merveil- 
leux——de cette hiſtoire. Un Prince puiſſant, heureux, &c. (a 
Wert account of the ſubjet——Dieu entre dans cette diſpute, pa- 
roit dans un tourbillon, comme Ion dit: Deus e machina ; Il juge 
en faveur de Job, condamne ſes amis, & retablit le premier dans 
tout ſes biens. Quoi de plus ſemblable que tout cela à une Trage- 
die? Les Adtes, les Scenes, les Perſonnages, le Denciiemem, le Mar- 
veilleux, tous les Chara&teres, y ſont admirablement bie 1 obſervez. 
Les trois premiers Chapitres ſont comme le Prelude de la piece. Ils en 
expliquent le ſujet; ils font connoitre les perſonnages. Le premier 
Ace commence au Chap. III, & finit au Ch. XV. Le ſecond Ate 
commence au Ch. XV, & finit au Ch. XXII. Le zme Ade com- 
mence au Ch. XXII, & finit au Ch. XXX. C' eſt en cet endroit 
19 Dieu ſe fait voir, & fournit le Denoiiement de la Tragedie,” 
— Biſhop Hare, Note on Pf. CVII. 40. Liceat hic obiter 
: cir librum iſtum (Jobi) non modo metro, ut Pſalmos, ſcrip- 
tum eſſe, ſed certiſſime Drama ſacrum eſſe; quod cum aliis argu- 
mentis, tum hoc maxime conſtat ; 3 quod f totum librum in ſeptem 5 
| zquales partes dividas, quatuor implent Jobus & tres amici ejus, 
primis capitibus connumeratis, quintam Jobus ſolus, ſextam Eli- 
huus, ſeptimam Deus.“ (He muſt mean that theſe ſeven parts were 
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ſtritly ſpeaking ſeven As; elſe how is this the ſtrongeſt argu- 
ment, or indeed any argument at all, of its being a Drama?) 
« KElihuus Dei cauſam in fe recipit ; Deus vero ipſe tan— 
dem introducitur Hut meſtiſſimo Dramati Kaſasgopn tandem felix 
obtingat. 


Pag. 312. Here you think I am wanting in decency and civility 
with regard to you; and charge me with talking dogmatically. I 
had but juſt before, in the Paragraph immediately preceding, de- 
ſired to be underſtood as propoſing what I had to ſay, non quali 
comperta ac plane percepta, ſed in opinione poſita ; and p. 294, had 
profeſſed, that upon this Subject I ſhould rather give the opinions 
of others than my own. And here 1 deliver it as my opinion, in 

which as you well know I only follow many Authors generally eſ- 

teemed to be as competent judges in this caſe as any whatever, 
that the Allegorical Interpretation of Job is entirely groundleſs, 
or, if you pleaſe, falſe: for that for my part I cannot find any 
traces 1 in it of the manners, rites, or affairs of the Iſraelites, You 
ſay, * you believe moſt competent readers are agreed, that there are 


1005 


infinitely more and ſtronger marks that the affairs under the Theocra- 85 


cy are alluded to, than that Auguſtus 1 is ſhadowed under Virgil's S 
Hero.“ A very modeſt recounting of preſumptive votes in your 
| favour truly! I am as fully perſuaded as I can be upon any ſuch 
point, that there neither is, was, or ever will be, I do not fay ſuch 
an agreement of moſt competent readers, but any one competent 
reader in the world of this opinion; nor can 1 believe that, with all 
the prejudice of hypotheſis Feten you, you can upon recollection 
poſſibly think ſo yourſelf. ——But as for my expreſſions which you 
object to; if you bad uſed the ſame upon a like occaſion in your 
writings, 1 believe they never would have been ſelected as remark- 
: ably deficient in point of civility and decency, nor as the moſt fla- 


15 grant inſtance to be found there of the Dogmatical. 


The next paſſage 1 in the ſame page you give up, and allows that it 
could not be meant of you; but think that 1 ought to have edifunguiſhed 
Vor. VI 5 Th your 
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your Allegory from that of others. I ſhould rather have reſtrained it, 
by my expreſſion, as well as by the circumſtances, to thoſe whom it 
only concerned: I ſhould have ſaid quibuſdam Allegoriz conquiſitori- 
bus; and I will correct it ſo, if ever I have an opportunity. As to my 
admitting Solomon” 8 Song to be an Allegory, at the ſame time that 
I denied Job to be ſuch; it was, I aſſure you, neither out of per- 
verſeneſs with regard to you, nor for fear of appearing unorthodox. 
I think there is a material difference between the two caſes: if 
you deny Job to be an Allegory, I ſee no ill conſequence; it ſtands 
juſt where it did: but if you deny that Solomon's Song is an Al- 
legory, you muſt exclude it from the Canon of Holy Scripture ; for 
it holds its place there by no other tenure. You may laugh at 
me, but I am really in earneſt in ſaying, that T am inclined to 
think Solomon's Song to be altogether Allegorical ; ; I have given 
my reaſons for it; aud do not yet think the difficulties that ſtand 
in the way of the Allegorical Interpretation equal to that of ſup- 
poſing, that Ezra, or whoever they were that ſettled the Canon 
-"F Scripture, would cyer have admitted a looſe and profane Poem 
into the number and rank of their Sacred and Inſpired Writings. 0 0 
Tou are pleaſed to fay, « that the general turn of my Letter is 
to ſhew you, that you are unreaſonable i in expecting common civi> 2 
lities from me, in a book where you lay fo much in my way,” : 
Give me leave to ſtate my deſign, as I imagine, more juſtly : it 
was to ſhew you, that you did not lie ſo much in my way, as to 
have made it either neceffary, or proper, or indeed not even ex- 
tremely impertinent, for me to have entered into a diſpute with you. | 
If 1 had really, as you ſay, negleQed paying you common reſpect, 
or declined it for fear of giving offence, you might eafily have ſug- 
geſted to yourſelf a proper plea for the prudence and juſtneſs of my 
conduct. To profit by the experience of others is the beſt ule one 
can make of Knowledge of the world: the experiment of paying 
you a proper reſpect on a like occaſion had not ſucceeded well with 
others; a ſufficient reaſon DF I ſhould not try it again. For 
inſtance, 1 
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inſtance, and it is a caſe in point; the Learned and Ingenious Dr, 
Grey gave an Edition of Job, and in his Preface had occaſion to 
ſpeak of the ſeveral prevailing opinions concerning the deſign of 


the Book; he found himſelf obliged to diſſent from you; he ex- 


preſſed his diſſent in a decent manner; he treated you with can- 


dor, civility, and reſpect. What was the conſequence? you were 


highly offended ; you looked upon him as an enemy, marked him 


as an object of your reſentment, and treated him in a manner 
equally unworthy of him and yourſelf. After this you ought not 
to wonder, if no writer on Job ſhould care to have any thing to 
ſay to you. 


To have done with Job: 1 cannot help noting another paſſage 


of mine upon that ſubje&, which you have introduced for no other 
purpoſe but to pervert and ridicule it. I am manifeſtly ſpeaking 
p. 326, of an improvement that might have been made in proceſs 
of time and by a ſucceſſion of writers; as was the caſe with the 
Greeks, whoſe advances in this way I obſerve were very ſlow : you 
; dexterouſly fp 1 in the compoſer, as if I had ſaid that He was capable 
of making it himſelf ; and then laugh at me for an abſurdity of | 
which you are the mithor.. 3 mention this as another inſtance to 
” ſhew, that you did not read: me with that candor and equity which 
is every writer's due. 1 ſuppoſe ſome friend of yours, who in the 
immoderate warmth of his affection reſolves to keep you to him- 
elf by ſetting you at variance with the reſt of the world, had 
_ prejudiced you againſt me, by informing you, that I had treated 
you with diſreſpect. In conſequence of which, you read my book 
through with the ſame ſpirit, which you have ſhewn in your gloſs 
upon the parts produced | in your letter; 3 and I need not be ſur- 
priſed to find, that you thought the Author, as well as the Book, 
made up of perverſeneſs, abſurdity. and nonſenſe. 5 1 
Vou gueſs the true reaſon of my not being afraid of you; and 
] will give you the reaſon, why I told you ſo. After what your 
F rene had of ae to the world, and what you had ſaid yourſelf 5 
6 K 9 (tor 


— —— 
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(for your demand of an explanation was attended with a ſort of de- 
nunciation of your reſentment, in caſe of a refuſal, or an unſatiſ- 
factory account of myſelf) I thought it incumbent upon me to tell 
you explicitly, and to repeat it, that J was not to be frightened. 
I ſhould not have thought of ſetting forth my bravery, if I had not 
firſt been called a Coward, and accordingly looked upon as one that 
was to be awed by menaces. 
I have now conſidered all your complaints; and ſince we are 
5 vpon the buſineſs of ex poſtulation, and as I hope for the laſt 
time, you muſt give me leave in my turn to make my own. 
It is not in behalf of myſelf, but of one for whom I am much 
more concerned, that is, my Father. In your Julian you bring a 
heavy charge againſt him of Uncharitableneſs, I have ſeveral ob- 
jections to the whole Pages which 1 ſhall "Propel to Lach as diſ- 
tinctly as I Catt. - 
"DF charging him ſo reh; you 1 0 not quote his words; or 
ſo much as ſay, when or where theſe uncharitable reflections were 
made: ſo that not one in a hundred perhaps of your readers will 
know, where to find what he has ſaid, and ſo be able t to examine, 
whether you have charged him juſtly or not. 5 
8 8 You ay, that theſe reflections ſtand i in the place of a 3 
tation: whereas the confutation precedes them. Mr. L. charges 
| Baſnage with wilfully ſupprefling the unexceptionable evidence of 
an honeſt contemporary Heathen, Ammian. Marcellus : which is 
as much to the purpoſe 1 in one line, and will go as far towards in- 
validating his judgement upon the caſe, as all that Criticiſm which 
ou have diſplayed through ſo many pages. 
III. You miſrepreſent what he has ſaid : 1 muſt ſet hes you 
; his words 1 „ profecto,“ ut obſervat II. Voſſius, «© nullos wy 
« gio Chriſtiana infenſiores habet hoſtes, quam ipſos Chriſtianos :” 
aut faltem qui nomine tenus Chriſtiani videri volunt : quales ſunt 
Tan. Faber, Jac. Tollius, aliique iſtius Commatis Critici. The 


words Quaies ſunt plainly relate to thoſe only, qui nomine teuus 
. — 
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Chriſtiani videri volunt; and neither of theſe clauſes includes Baſ- 
nage. If Mr. L. had intended to include him, he ought to have 
ſaid, quales ſunt ih Baſnagius, Tan. Faber, &c. or quales etiam ſunt 

T. Faber, &c. or rather he could not have uſed at all with any 
| propriety thoſe words of Voſſius, who ſpeaks of Sincere Chriſtians 
doing diſſervice to the cauſe of Chriſtianity : (De Sibyl. Orac. Cap. 
XI.) Mr. L. accordingly cenſures Baſnage, as a Chriſtian and a 


00g; 


real friend, for his indiſcretion and perverſe oppoſition in this parti- 
cular caſe; for a conduct which you allow to be moſt provoking, 
and ſuch as cannot but give offence to every ſober reader. His cenſure 
upon him 1s carried no further than the words of Voſſius, and 
really amounts to no more than what you have beſtowed on him 
: yourſelf. Your remarks on what Mr. L. has ſaid relate to Baſnags : 


only: Faber and Tollius you leave to ſhift for themſelves ; and 


they were not either of them Miniſters of the Goſpel : ſo that your 
laboured amplification, by which you do all you can to aggravate 
the charge of uncharitableneſs, falls intirely to the ground, as s being 8 


built only on your own uncharitable miſrepreſentation. 


IV. It would have been more generous: and. juſt in you to have = 
acknowledged yourſelf indebted to Mr. L. for the Application of 
the meteoric appearance of Croſſes from Caſaubon s Adverſaria to 
this Subject; which, when ! it appeared in your more popular Vo- 
lume, was received with applauſe, as new and very ingenious; an 


; applauſe which, as you could not but know, belonged to him. 
© 1 flatter myſelf that you will acknowledge the-truth of theſe re- 


marks; and expect, that when you give a new Edition of your Ju- 
lian you will do Mr. L. common Joe by e all the above 


3 particulars. 


You conclude your Letter with faying ſomething of me ad of f 


yourſelf. What you lay of me is much more than 1 deſerve; ; but 


you qualify it by intimating, that you found me the very reverſe 
of my book, Let us &en compound the matter between the Book: 
and the Author: . abate a goon deal of one > de and of the other, and. 


1 ſhall ö 


— 
hay —— 
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I ſhall be ſatisfied. What you ſay of yourſelf, of your deſigns and 
your diſpoſition, I moſt readily believe to be true: and aſſure your- 
ſelf, that I always have been, and ſhall be, as ready to acknowledge 
upon all proper occaſions the ſuperiority of your Genius, your 
Learning, and your abilities. I do but join with many other fin- 
cere well-wiſhers to you in regretting, that you have not ſome- 
thing more of the Spirit of Toleration in Literary matters ; that 
| you are ſo haſty in taking up your reſentments, and that you 
treat ſuch as differ from you in ſo ſevere, and ſo contemptuous „ 
manner. 5 
For myſelf as a member of the Commonwealth of Latters, I 
am a true Lover of peace and quietneſs, of mutual freedom, can- 
dor, and benevolence. I deteſt and I deſpiſe the Squabbles that are 
_ perpetually ariſing from the jealouſy and peeviſhneſs of the genus 
irritable Scriptorum. I am a ſtaunch Republican and a zealous Pro- 
teſtant 1 in Literature, nor will ever bear with a Perpetual Dictator, 
or an Infallible Pope, whoſe Decrees are to be ſubmitted to with- 
out appeal, and to be received with implicit aſſent. Manus hac 
8 inimica tyrannis. My favourite Principle is the Liberty of . | 
7 cying, and I will maintain it with my laſt breath. | 
With regard to you in particular, depend upon my ſincerity when 
: 1 aſſure you, that I ſhall not only always honour you as a man of 
the firſt rank in Letters, but ſhall be heartily diſpoſed to cultivate _ 
your acquaintance, and to merit your good opinion; ſhall be glad 
of every opportunity of enjoying the pleaſure and profit of your con- 
verſation ; and moſt willing to enter into as near an intercourſe with 
you as you ſhall be pleaſed to permit, as a Neighbour, a Member 
| of the ſame W and a Friend. 
oy am with great Truth and Reſpet, 
Dear Sir... 
-- Poor: moſt obedient * 
Faithful humble ne 
R. 1. 
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AND DR. WARBURTON, 1756. 101 


To TAE REVEREND Ds. L. 


Dean sun, C fuoeſur Square Iost] 12, 1756. 


H AVE this moment received the favour of your long letter 
of the 6th, it having been ſent me hither from Prior Park. 
1 had a great deal to ſay to the contents. In ſome places you 


—_ 1580 ſhewn I was miſtaken, in others you have convinced me I was 


not. And if you have ſhewn me I have here and there miſtaken 
your meaning, 1 have my revenge very amply, if I could take any 


puleaſure in it, in ſeeing you are as totally miſtaken i in my moral 


character. But you have ſhut my mouth for ever on the ſubject 
of your letter; by the information you impart to me in the con- 
cluſion, namely, that the Mr. L. who ſent a few notes to Reading 
the Editor of the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians, was your Father. I had 
not the leaſt ſuſpicion of it, when I pretended to take your uſage of 
me unkindly in your Prelections. Had I known that, I ſhould 
not only have forborn complaining, but have applauded your piety... 
The injurer of your Father's memory (and ſuch you took me to 
be, as appears by what you fay here) deſerved no quarter from 
you. And this but gives me one reaſon more to eſteem you. And 
that I may not continue worſe in your eſteem than I deſerve, give- 
me leave to tell you I am no plagiary of your Father's obſervations. 
By an odd fancy to a ſtrange unequal writer, I had read Meric 
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1012 LETTERS BETWEEN DR. LOWTH 


Caſaubon's writings thro' and thro'. And J had finiſhed my book 
of Julian, and it was half printed off, when Dr. Jorten wrote 


me word of this note of Mr. L's. This is a point of honour in 


which I am particularly delicate, I will venture to boaſt again to 
you in this, that 1 believe no Author was ever more averſe to take 
to himſelfe any thing that belonged to another. However I owe 
ſo much to your piety, which is really edifying, as to ſtrike out 
that note againſt your Father, the very firſt opportunity. It 1s to 
this likewiſe, that I am ready to ſacrifice every diſguſt that ſome 


parts of your laſt might be naturally ſuppoſed to give me; as where 
you leave the queſtion between us, and dictate to me like a tu 


tor or Pedagogue on my general conduct towards others; in 
which it is not to be ſuppoſed you could be acquainted with the 


whole of the caſe, or know my particular provocations, as in 

the caſe of Gray. I have faid to the world, (and they ought 
to believe me or diſprove me) that I had treated no man roughly, 
who. had not firſt fallen upon me. But I thought it both below _ 

me, and impertinent in it ſelfe, to acquaint the public with the 

| particulars. In a word, I repeat it once again, that my uſing 

your Father with diſreſpe&t amply juſtified you for every thing I 
complained of. But (for all I ſaid there, and when I ſaid it) I 
honoured his memory as one of the moſt. learned Perſons of a 


better Age, if he was, as I ſuppoſe he might be, the Author of 


the Comments, &c. And be affured, I eſteem it not amongſt the 1 


leaſt of his ſervices to the Public, that he produced you with the 


reſt of his works. I accept with all cordiality the offer of your 

= friendſhip. You know the worſt of me, and perhaps have 
given credit to a great deal more than the worſt, I mean the 

: calumnies of my Enemies; 3 for the future you are to believe only 


as you find. 
1 am, Dear Sir, Yout very 8 
5 and affectionate humble ne, 


AND DR. WARBURTON, : 1756. 1013 
P. S. I am here in waiting. I mention it to you from a 
ſelfiſh view. Regis of this month is dying. What ſhould 
hinder your ſtepping into his place? it would ſurely be 
the eaſter, for there are now three or four vacancies amongſt 
the Chaplains by deaths and removals, and it would be an 
acquiſition to me to have you in this month. 


I. E T T E R v. 
To Taz Reverend Da. W. 


Duan sn, 8 0 A  Winchefter, oa. 14, 1756. 


0 A N N 0 T. omit the firſt opportunity of acknowledging the _ 
1 favour of your very obliging Letter, which 1 Is Ne now come to Op TE „ 
my hands. CL . = 18 5 CCTV... 
I was unwilling to open my complaint to you hs to my SD ” 
: Father, till I had, as I thought, totally removed the foundation of 
your exceptians. againſt me. You allow, that I had no reaſon to 
£0 out of my, way and to pay Fu any particular compliment; and Eo 
you muſt give me leave ſtill to aver, that on the other Fr Frm 
have not, upon that or any other account, gone out of my way 
with deſign to reflect upon you. To what I have already offered 
upon this head, I might add that the Argument and Subſtance of 
the XXXIId and XXXIIId Lectures, which ſeem chiefly to give 
you diſguſt, were drawn up to the ſame effect, as they now ap- 
pear, ſome years before your Julian was publiſhed; as I could 
prove to you inconteſtably, if required, by the original papers, 
and by the teſtimony of the Biſhops of Oxford, Rocheſter, and 
| Bo 6 "WM L 1 Norwich, 


— — 


—— — 


1014 LETTERS BETWEEN DR. LOWT , &c. 
Norwich, and ſeveral other learned Friends, whom I conſulted 
upon my whole Plan, I fimply purſued my plan, and differed 
from you no otherwiſe -than I did from many other eminent wri- 
ters, againſt whom I could have no prejudice. I thought there was 
no need of being tender in delivering one's opinion upon a ſubject 
of ſuch doubtful diſputation as Job: nulli gravis gt percuſſus Achilles. 
However ſince it has happened contrary to my expectation, in re- 
turn for your very obliging Conceſſion in regard to my Father, I 
will very readily endeavour to ſoften or alter any expreſſions which 
ſtill offend you, and which you will mark to me as ſuch, as far 
as I can do it conſiſtently with my general Theſis. In excuſe for 
what may offend you in my laſt, I might alledge, that I have | | 
faid nothing but what ſome paſſages in your Letter gave me, not 
only a fair opportunity, but a right to ſay but I am unwilling 
to reſume this ſubject; and take much more pleaſure i in returning 
you my ſincereſt thanks for your very obliging expreſſions of all -- 
ſorts. Thoſe of your Poſt-ſcript are particularly ſo in every re- 
ſpect; and the reaſon you are ſo kind as to give for your mention- 
4 ing the thing, would really be A great, inducement” to me to think 
of it. But my ambition is at an end; and otherwiſe an attendance 


of this ſort would be extremely” inconvenient to me 1n Sond preſent 
ſituation. „ | 


1 write this in a very great hutry, as you may well ! imagine, 
when I tell you, 1 am preparing to remove with my Family to 
Durham the beginning of next week. hope IT ſhall there have 
frequent opportunities of improving the friendſhip which you ſo 
generouſly offer me, and which I ſhall highly eſteem; and of de- 


: havens ng in every wy which hes 1 in my power the ſincerity with 
which 1 am, | 


I. Dear Sir, Your moſt faithful 
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ERRORS OF THE PRESS IN VOL, vn. 


P. 580. I. 6. from the bottom for bomints facias, r. bomines quod facias, 
777. J. 11. for is ſo far, r. ts far. | | 8 
12. for himſelf, r. itſelf, | 
FT $34. u. I. 13. for juffit moram, point and read thus—juſſit. Moram, &c, | 
919. J. 2. from the bottom after And, inſert is. | 
936. The pages which follow this ſhould ww been numbered: 9375 ke. 5 
56. . EM for 40 bin, r. to hint. 


